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PREPACK. 


ElcyiTEFN years aqo the author prepared a book for 
youth and joung men upon the life of Abiaham 
Lincoln, entitled “ The rionccr Boy, and how he became 
Bresident,” The favouiable reception of that volume 
earned it through thirty-six editions After the nom- 
ination of General Garfield for the Presidency, it was 
thought that a bimiUr work upon his life would furnish 
one of tlic noblest examples of success to all who honour 
true manhood 

With the plan of making the volume, not h woik for 
the campaign, but a standard .volume for the family for 
years to come, mouths were employed in gathering and 
preparing the matciial 

The materials for the work i\cic furnished by General 
Garfield ; several of his early associates, two of whom 
n ere born in log cabins near him , several of his 
teachers and puprtls; the owner and captain of the 
canal boat on which he served , and intimate friends of 
his manhood,— the most reliable sources of infoimation 
possible The materials forcibly impresse*! us wi|h the 
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Similarity _ between the lives of President Lincoln and 
President Garfield. 

Both of these statesmen were born in log cabins, built 
by their falhcis in the wildcincss for family homes 
Both were poor as mortals can well be. Both were 
boin lu'th talents of the highest prdcr; but neither 
enjoyed early advantages of schools and teachers At 
eight years of age Lincoln lost his mother ; and i\ hen 
Garfield was eighteen montlis old he lost his father. 
Both worked on a farm, chopped wood, and did what- 
ever else was needful for a livelihood when eight years 
of age. Both improved every leisure moment in study 
and reading Both read all the books that could be 

bon owed for miles around; and each was known, in 

< 

his own township and time, as a boy of remarkable 
iiicntal ability and promise Both of them early dis- 
played great tact and energy, turning a hand to any 
kind of labour — farming, chopping, teaming, carpenter- 
ing In his youth, Lincoln ran a flat boat down the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to New Orleans, eighteen 
hundicd miles, on a trading c.\pcdition; Garfield, at 
.ibout the same age, served on a boat of the Ohjo jind 
Pennsylvania Canal, driving mules, and acting as steers- 
man. Both wcie well known for their industry, tact, 
perseverance, integrity, courage, economy, thoroughness, 
pujictuality, decision, and benevolence. Both taught 
school m the backwoods as soon as they knew enough 
to tdheh Kach of them studied lawT when pursu.ng 
•another vocation for a livclihood,-^incoln a surv'cyor, 
and Q ’.field a* teacher. Each became a, member 
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of the Icgislatyic in his native State before thirty 
jears of age. Both served the country i« war when 
about the same age, — Lincoln in the "Black Hawk 
War,” and Garfield in the “ Wai of the Rebellion ’’ 
Each was the youngest member of the legislatuio, 
and the youngest eflicer in tlie army when he served 
The talents and eloquence of both made them Mcmbcis 
of Congress, — Lincoln at thirty-seven years of age, and 
Garfield at thirty-three; each one of them being the 
youngest member of the House of Representatives at 
thd time^ Both of them took high rank at once as 
debaters and eloquent speakers, as well as stahvart 
opposers <jf slavery. Both, also, won a reputation foi 
w'lt and humour and geniality, making them popular 
with both sides of the House Neither of them were 
candidates in the National Conventions that nominated 
them for the Presidency, — both w'cre compromise can- 
didates when it became apparent that union could be 
bccuied upon no others Their names were introdiiccil 
amid the wildest enthusiasm ; thousands cheering, 
hats swinging, handkerchiefs w'aving, and the bands 
playing national airs The nomination of each was 
•flailed with demonstrations of joy throughout the 
country. 

And now, the most remarkable of all coincidences in 
their lives we rcyord with sadness, — both died in the 
Presidential ofi ce by the Assassin’s Shot. II ^tory 
has no parallel for, this ama/ing fact We search in 
vain the annals of all countries for a kindred record 
Beginning* life in the obscurity of the wilderness, and 
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ending it on llic summit of lenown • • Tln-'ir first home 
.1 log cabin ^ their last tlic White House ! Beloved by 
ii trusting nation, and shot by the assassin. 

A more inspiiing example to study and imitate can* 
not - be found in the annals of the Republic As a 
model of whatever belongs to noble traits of character, 
licroic acliiLvcmcnts, and the highest success fairly won, 
we present him in this book. 

W. M T 

St/ifembcy, i8Sx 
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Striking SeiUiinciits 
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li r D \Y AT sciioor, 

\ KLMoru Ctiinc to the loi^-cal in that .i school would 
'>j)(,n soon at the onc-and-a-half miles distant 

It w.is^oiily a luinoui at fiist, but tlie rumour "icw into 
fact in the cfuirsc of a week 

“Jimmy must jjo, molhci," said 'Ihomas, ulio ivas 
nearly thiileCn jears old, a boy of hctoic sjmit and 
tiuc filial .md fiatcinal devotion 

“Vc>, Jimmy must j;o,’' icsponJcd liis umlher, with 
such a smile as li';hls up the iace of those mothers 
only who tlimk what a ttoasiue and joy llicie is in the 
little thuc jca’-old, foi Jimmy had nut yet leaehul 
lii-< fouith biitlulay "I wish you could ijo, Tom, also,” 
'lie .’ddid 

“I widi I could, too,” the Ihoupjhtful lad icplied , 
•'but the pot.ilocs would liaiilly be dujj, and the corn 
would Jiaully be haivcstcd, nor the winter lyc be put 
'iii.jT I slinuld pjo 'Ihe "iris and Jimmy can "o, and 
m\ woik will jfet us food and clothes” The last 
'^iil Use was spoken with so much interest, as if the 
>'11 .md brother found his highest pleasure m being 
.ihlc to lun the httle»faini alone, while his sistci ^ and 
piccMus little biotijcr could attend school tpgcthei^ 
tli.it his good mother could scaiccly sujipress her honest 
piidco\i.i the unselfish and noble boy. I ler m.itc(iial 
piiJe c.uiiv. vci> iicai makinj a dcmonstiation ai\d 

11 
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apply in^j some pet names to Thomas, but her excellent 
which usually riilccl, giii<kcf her into a mscr 
com -> 0 , .iiid «he let the occasion pass uith only a few 
well-choscn winds of appio\al 

"Tt IS a {oioil ch.incc for Jimmy,” a-lded •Ihoma*’, 
after ii moiiii nt had p i— -c<l, in winch remaik hi-, 
mothi r saw the "heap” of lo'.e he had for his little 
b.ollnr, and c\ery one cKe wo 1 sec it now, too, 
cmild^ they’ undii-iiind the ciicum-.l inccs 'd.ne ill m 
one pi I lOn hid remaiKed tint Thomas thought a 
“ heap " of JaiUv.^ 

It w n ,i buy Imn in the* cabin, piepiimg the 
childii II fill st'i'ii.l ll.e "iili and 1 hom is went to 
siliDol be'fnii, tin family ii moved to Orange, so lh.it 

II w.is not .1 111 w thill ' to till 111 I’ll sides, *their inolh' r 
hid tail 'lit lliini iniieli She li.id made no s]>eei il 
effoil to li.iih J imi s, except to tell him Ihblu btom 
and aiiswii hi . nnillitudmous ijtu stions in hci insliiietivc 
w.iy Still J.iiiii s Knew neailvall his lelteis, and w.. . 
In till \iis, d m ruliU liistoiy ih.in most ehildien of his 
•I';! at till I'l SI nt d ly Ihe* stones of the Aik, C.un 
.md Ah, 1 , JiiKph, Ishmiil, Isi.ic, J.icob, Abs.ilom, 
Diiiiel, the 1 ! thieliein li.ibe', and many otheis, weie 
f.imiliai to him .it Ih it tune The little fellow' possessed 
■a rvinnk.ible mi mm y, and he w.is bieght and •sunny', 
the li ;lit .iiid joy of ilu lo '-V ibm It would not sii^kei 

III *-.iy th.il Ills mollur thought th.it he w is ji.Trtieiil.uIy' 
a bii'ght and talented boy, fe»r motheis aie' tpule apt 
to think viiy wi'l ol then edtspmvj l>ut when wc.idel 
tint Jliomis .Hill Ins siste-is, ainl'the nei'flibou.s also, 
rcg.iiekd James a? a \ciy piecocunis and piomising 
^ul, the re ule-i lu.iy' sifely’ co'.eliide that the hero of 
this volume- V .is none of youi '•iinp’o-mi.nlcd “chi’dien 
ol* the' we'Oe'j' — neither a J. IV eiiilo dionc nei ignora''ius, 
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lie V as ju!>t tlic IIlIIc fellow to make mubic at home or 
III the school-house 

“Jimmy can’t walk half the way,’’ said Thomas , "he 
will be tiled to death before he hardlj gets out of sight 
of home •’ 

“I’ll Si 0 to that,’’ replied his sister, with an air of 
a'suiaiice that iiiilicRted hei plans weie all laid. 
‘'Jimmy won't be tiled." 

“ What Is going to prevent il^’’ iiiquiied Thomas 
“You'll see,’’ aiiswoied his sislei, somewhat evasnely, 
though 'Ihomas knew by hei appearaiiuc that llieie was 
real stpiificance in what she said 
"Well, what's up now,” added 'Ihomas, sure that 
some imiject was in her head 
“ 2 suthingls up, except Jiniin> ; lie will be ///—on 
lily back,” liiiswered the bia\e t;iil, wlio hail resoUel 
lospii_ hei livelj little biothers legs by cari) mg him 
to SsIlOol 

“ C.i y Jiinmy to school •" cxelamud 'J homas , 
“joa will be muie tiled thin he will be to walk It 
Isa biggci lo.id thaa our i;ie it-gi.indl.ithei e.iiiied in 
llie Resolutionaiy war Youll git s’ek of lli.d’’, 

“It won t be the (ust thin ; 1 am siek of that 1 Ii.ive 
dom," was all the gill's lejiV 

Wo'did not mean to tell this rt>olale in .id', i.npoct- 
leal name^ but wc iloiielosay simielhmg about licr, 
and so we must tell her naiiic It w.is Mint l \M I. 
Ihc name was load enough tucairy to school without 
aiding tiic buidea of Jimmy. alehelJiel was fifteen 
je.iis old, juit such sa stiap[jmg giil as would grow up 
111 the woods, among tall trees, but she did uot nicnit 
siieh a name as that It set upon hi r belti r at fifti eii 
than It coaid have d >ue in b.dijlioad, undoubtedly 
Ju.,t tai'i'a ef a bi.ai.ag the lUiiu, of All HI l Uirt,' 
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We liri\ L looted for its origin, and find that it belongs 
to the old Jcwi-.h dispensation, and ought to have been 
c.ist into obliMon with its lumbering ceremonials. Rut, 
soim-Iioiv, It slid over into the new dispens.ition, and 
dftc r the lapse of eiglitcon huiidiLd j cars and* more it 
now confronts us in tJhio ! 

Well, the first d.iy of school .niivctl, and Mchetabcl 
iiiii'.c her two burdens — ^lier n.iinc and brother — and 
liiid"^ed ofl to school Jimmy was mightily pleased 
Milli his new iiiMcle of conicyancc, and so iieic the 
whole family , and they made a jolly moiiiing of it in 
sl.iiling olf the inoneer troupe, who were only foiij -sik 
jiais distant from the White House The log-cabin 

Hilled ns it h<id not smiled since th.it tcirible d.iy of 
soiiow, of which we sh.dl soon speak 'Ihomas was the 
hainiio.st boy m Ohio on that blessed morning, although 
lie did not know it, and he went to w’oik with fresh 
Mgoiir nnd deteiiiiiii.itioii, sjiK'tulid fellow that lie was 
\\ Inle the childicn <iic m school, and '1 homas is dining 
woik on the faim, nnd the good mother is h.nlng a 
loiielj el.n m the cabin, with her spinmng-wheel, wc 
will stoji'to tell how tills r.iiiiil} came to be in the woods 
of Oliio, aiiel add • omc elelmite mf.)! m.itioii about the 
l.itlii 1 

111 tile ) e’ar I " 9 ') I htimas Gaifield was a fnrifier in 
We'ieestei, tllsego CoimU, XY '1 bat j eai a son whs 
beiru to him, to whom lie g.nc the name of Abram 
Ihiity-lwo jtais afteiwauK, tin., son Abiain became 
llio fallie’r of James Gaifield •• 

Reloic Abi.mi was two jeais e>ld,*liis fiilhcr suddenly 
sickeneel ,mel died, le.n mg his w ile and s>c\ cral children 
penniless, — a soiiow' that was suigiilaily icjieated m the 
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life of Abram, who dicJ,*as w'c shall see, when James 
was less than two jcais of age, leaving his wife aiul 
four chiklrcn to battle with the hardships qf life It 
was not possible fur Abram's mother to kerp the family 
together and provide for so many mouths , so a neigh- 
bour, James Stone, took Abiam into his family, and 
reared him as one of his own childicn. 

When the lad w as* ten years old, w idow Ilallou re- 
moved into the neiglibouihood, fioin New ll.viwp-.hire 
Mrs. ll.illou had a daughter, Mli/a, about a > e.ii j piiiiger 
than Abiam, a vciy blight, piomisiiig gnl Abiam and 
I'.h/a became plaj mates, ami thought veiy iwvieh of 
cacluotlier 

lili/a was* fourteen ycais old when her motlicr eon- 
reived the idea of emigrating to Ohio, wliieli was tlieii 
•the “ I'ar West,” and gieat stories weic told about Us 
prolific soil and future wealth, luiiigi.ints fioin Ne.v 
York, and also fioin the New lCn';l.ind .States, weic 
removing thither in coiisideiable niiinbeis J.imes 
Jhillou, her son, now a young m.in, s.iw eiiiigi.int 
w igoiis passing thiough New Yv)ik, oi st.iiting fioiii 
It, their destiii.itioii being Ohio, and bec.iine more 
enthusiastic than Ins mother to go. At kist she 
deeided to remove thither, sold lier little farm, jiiicked 
her housclioUl goods into an ciiiigr.iiit v\ agon, and w itli 
her children starteil for the West Abi.iiii wms a lonely 
boy wlien.Kliza left, and the two scp.irated n fretfully. 

It was a long and tiresome jouiiiey of sik weeks, — 
a tup that could be accomplished now in twelv'e hours 
The family were in the wagon, except whui the w.igon 
w as stuck m the mud, and they were compelled to un- 
load, and with levers lift it out Uic ro.ids weic fc.lr- 
fully bad, without a bridge over a single river , so they 
had streams to ford, swamps to wade*, and ‘quagmire;^ to 
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a\oM, cnoii^i to test llic couia'^c and patience of the 
most c\iKii<.ncc(I woman an<’ the bri^vest giil On the 
w.iy Jaimis '■hilt game, so that there was no lack of food. 
At kn'ilh tlky reached Zancs.ilk*. Muskingum County 
o'li of tile oldest settlcnierts ill Ohio at that time , ana 
till le tliey settled 

Ah 'lit Ine jells later Abram GaifielJ took the 
"Ohio fe\er,” as it w..s called, or else the meinoij' of 
the f.ur-h ured m.iukn inspued him to nobler decd-^, 
and he, too, staitid fui the West — a young man of 
tueiily Seals, hij|jefiil, feailcss, amliitioiis, and sniait 
III f'liind UDik III Nt u bill g, lie ir Ckseland Cleve- 
land w IS till 11 (iiily a small collet tioii of log-(^ibiiis, 
.ontuniiv' alini't mve huiulied pesplo >fc\\biug was 
newti .iiid mnie i."Iit<d Ihil, for some icasun, the 
j j ii'o aiUi’ituii 1 St It tied th 1 lUt i ]>* n e for his home 

It i!<nirt esideiit that he not onlj worked, but cad 
ab'iiil to h 'll! soinelhiii'j of the in iideii he could not 
loi 'll J’oi he liaiiud, after a time, that the Jkilloii 
faimlj' Wile at /.iiksmIIo, whitlur he weiided his was 
on a \i It, as soon as pos il)le The family ga\e him .i 
hi.iilj gintiii'j, isjHviallj leli/a, who liadg'ow’i into a 
wnisonil damsel ol almost niiu teen 'Ihat Abram was 
j'l 111 to see hei I'lnild lie, a tame way of s'almg the fact 

II I h i h id eon titutid all the " I .ii West” t'leie was 
at lint time. Abi im would have been fasem ite'el bj the 
eoiinlij, making no account at all of New Voik in tfie 
roin^nii'on Without stietehin ;oiit thet.ik iiitoa" Ion ; 
s.iin," It will siillke to say, that Mi/a just filled 
Alii nil's e\e*, and in less than two jeiis fioiw that time 

III e. line Ills wife Tliej were maiiicd February 3, 1S21, 
and lepahed at once to his chosen home. New bin g 
wheie a log-cabiii, ci'ditccn by twenty feet, contair.ing 
blit one room, awaited them. It was a \ciy humble 
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■ abode, but true Io\c put as mucli lini'pii'Css into it ns 
could have been it had been a palace. The 

cabin \\ as destitute of sash or glass, though places for 
tlnec windows, covcicd with gieascd papCi, admitted 
liglit. Greased paper was a common substitute foi 
glass, and w’as the '* stained-glass " of that day. Ihe 
riiiniture was nianuractiiied by her noble husband, of 
w horn she w as as proiid as he was of her , ami it w a , 
the l.itest stjle of that icgion, thercfoio f.ishiou.ible 
It consisted of sc\eial thieo-lcggcd stools, a [niiv-heoii 
talile, a bed in one coiner, cuiistiueted of poles .iiulsl.il)., 
.1 fi} mg-p.m, one non pot, two wooilen jilatos, with 
I ni\A and folks to nutch, and a “DuIlIi men," wliuli 
wai simply a kettle with a iimnud emu, on whieli live 
< o il-, weie kgd lleie James A (lailield’s fallu i began 
Tile III cai nest, ami hoiehe li\id nine j ears, dm imf w huh 
time thiee of his childun weie btun 1 le tilled the soil, 
. nd also .it two dilTeicnt times took eonti.iels on the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Can il, winch w.is in piocess of 
constiiietiiin 

'llie young .idvcntuiei w.as not siiisfud, hmiexcr 
Ills "-lowing family eleinanded In >01 ])i iMsion fir the 
riiliiic, so he puiehased fifty .leies ol kind, at Iwft doll.ii 1 
.111 .acie, in Oi.in je-, Ciij.diogM. toiinty, seventeen miles 
liom the fust home of liis wcelded Ide. I le seh eted this 
locality bcc.iiise Amos Hojiilon, wliosc wife w.is sister 
to Mis Garfield, h.id piiicliascd a tract there, .iiul the 
famihcb could remove thither togelhci One log-C.ibin 
W.IS erected first, in which b(>th families livid, thick as 
“three iii«a bed,” until another L.ibin c<aiM be built 
\\ hen these cabins were built the nearest neiglibour w.is 
seven miles away * It was Januaiy, i.‘'!30, vvluln Abr.im 
Gaifield remov'ed to this new hom . in the wilderness 
Ills cabin was laigci and more substantial* than<hea>nf 
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IiL kft. It was twLiily Ity thiily feet, made of unhewn 
I1J4,, iKilclied .ind I.iid fine upon anytlicr, in what boys 
call the eob-hi iiise ’’ stjk, to the height of twelve feet 
or inme in'fmnt, and ti-.dit feet or more on the back 
side' 'llie sjiacei between the weie filled with clay 
01 nuid, inal.in;' a warm abode fur winter, and a cool one 
fur siiiMiiii r 

'llie eliiiniiey w as eunstriicted of wood and mud, risiii" 
fiiiin the i<nif like a iijianiul, snialleit .it th.. tup 'llie 
luuf.w.i. cuveiid with sl.ibs, belli in plaec by leiiv^ 
wi i';hl-puli s 'Die II 'oi was m ide of lo^-., each split 
inlu twu]iiils ami l.iid tlie 11 it side up, hewn snioutli 
with .111 .isi' 'Hull was a luft abo\e, lu which the 
faniil) .1 III. did liv a siit of p iin.iiiint l.iddu in (.n • 
( 01 111 I III the e dun 1 In eli'Klieii slept vr"n the ilui.i 
of till Inft, uil sti iw bed 1 he only iluoi of the ilwell- 
in;i w.\. Ill ide of pl.iiik , and thiee sni.ill wiiiduus fiir- 
nisliid .ill Ihi h ;lit pussibli, tliuii'jh not so niiicli as w.is 
III I did Ihi^ biielli, w.ts the' pioneer liuiiie ill wliieli 
J. lines \ (I'lliel'l v as Ixiin, on the iptli d.ij of Nuieiii- 
lii I, I'l;!, and liu.ii whieh he Weill foilli to Ills lust d.iy 
at SI 1,. Ill, . I,. ill I III) lie se I died 

\!ii (1.1 (iiilnld w.is .1 t.iU. Jiini), h.indsoiiie m.iri, 
i.ip ible III 'pi.it iiiiliii.piic, jiist the III. in to plunge 
intii .1 Wllililile s to 111 ike .1 ll.illle .llld ele.ll l.llld for 
.iliiiii lie i)o.,-,iv>nl the siui)>i|i, will, aiiif wmik'in 
fill siiili .111 iiitiipii i Ills biaiii was 111 f.iii pioporlion 
to his li.iil), l.io I and aeti\e, m.ikino him a slioiio- 
iii.iiiUil iii.iii , anil, under other .iiul iiioie f.ixoui.iblc 
ciii 11.11 taiieis, he mi‘,'hl luxe made a broad .'iiid deep 
iii.iik on ills il.i) .ind 'jeiiei.itiun JJut he thought of 
lihle isitpl iiisfaniil) 111 ih.it d.iy of hardship .and want, 
aiiel so he eho-.e a liome and uecu]i.ation where honour 
and f.Hiic weie out of the ipicstioii. JJiit,_with all liis 
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ph^-sical strength, the Io\ing hu»bnnd and father was not 
exempt fiom the attacks of dI^c.l^e. One da\, m the 
midbt of his hard toil, he Iwaid the alaim of,“ I'lie in 
the fore-it.” I'oicst iiie^ wcie common m siMiimci time, 
and often laige tracts of woods were burned over, and 
sometimcN pioneer c.^bins were destio>ed, and the ciops 
on little farms m the wildeiiie-.s weie injnied 

“It is coming this \\ay ceitamly," said Mi Garfield 
with some anxiety, aftei sati-ifung himsell as to the 
dangi r. “ 1 m afiaid it will make tiouble for us kjdie- 
tabel, nin to the house with my axe, and bung me the 
sho\ el ” 

*1 ho gill was assisting hei father. Within fire mimites 
Ml Gaificld'had the sho\il, and Alls Gaifield, and 
all the childiijii except the baby, weie out to watch tli<‘ 
ffie 

“ We must fi'jht it,” said AIi Gaifield, “oi only ashes 
will be left of our home at sundown ” 

“I fe.ir as imieli,” teplied Mis Gaifield “These 
foiest (lies ale teiiible” 

“Mehetabel, )ou and Ihomas lollou' me,” and he 
ran across the house-lot to the edge of the woods, to 
[iieie'iit the fieiy demon fioiii attacking his liabitation 
Thomas and his sister followed. The fne leaehed the 
spot almost as soon as they did, and the battle witli 
•It btgan ' It was a long and hard fight Mr Garfield 
mi?t the enemy with all the vigour of a father contend m ; 
f n his chiklicn. He fully realized what their situ.irnai 
Would be if the sun should go down upon the iiims of 
their home,, and the thought impelleil him to siiiiei- 
humaii efifoits Tor nearly two hoiiis, m the burning 
sun of a hot July da'y, he fought the fiic with his sliong 
arm Sometimes the battle seemed to turn in favour 
of the fiery element, and again the resolute 'pioneer n.p- 
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pcaied to the advantage over it. At last, however, 
tlie fire was conqucicd, or lathcr, prevented from 
di\<>iiiintj tlic little cabin and desolating the crop‘s 
tlioir.di it Swept on bejondthc faim, whither the wind 
ili'nc, it 

'1 Ii'iiu.ighlj' healed and exhausted, Mr Gaifield sat 
d'l.i M I'll .'1 .1 slump to lest, and enjoy the cool, refresh- 
111 f tliat sjiiaivj up fioni the West He did not 

ilu.iiii 111 it he v.ii espoMiig Ills he.illh by sitting 
(i>\kied with jii i-<jiiiali(in, in that cool wind. Hut that 
1'. ;lit he w. •> sti/ il \iolenlly by congestion of the 
ilimil, and Ills si. Hit fiaiiie wiillied in piin, lliieatenmg 
.|iiid_\ di'solutum As tarl> in the ni lining Vis pos- 
sible, Milntdivl w.is posUd .may to Sir Hojnlon's, 
.iiid lli'im.is to a II' 1 'lib'iiii in .inolher direction, foi 
tin '1 .Is |i|. e 1 hue w.is no iilusiu.in within m.nhj 
mill., but one Ilf till III I ;hbo*ii s summoned claimed to 
I'l'i.i , 'iiiiK nil .111 il Know led je, .ind the jialient w.is 
p I. sill <i\ei nil'i his h.iiids, snbsl.inti.illy, aftei he .u- 
i.vi'l He .iniiln'.l i lilisler, tlu'ieby ,ig,n.i\.ilmg the 
d. I i (..nnl Inniuijthe uek in.iii to his gi i\e Mi, 
ti iiln hi Hill .ill 11 'I line l.i\e .ind rem.iik.ible ellieiency 
(. nld'do t.i u\e' In. hiisbiinl, but hei le'iidcr .iiul f nlh- 
lid nnnisii iimn, wui. tmilles., he s.mh i.ipnllj, .md .it 
1 isl died w illnml a s'.unggle Ills last woids weie, look- 
ni'i upon Ins elnldn .i, and then .a.lihessnig Ins' wife i 

"I Ii.ne pl.iiile'il fo.irs.iphii ;s in llicso woods, I lAiisl 
now le.ixe them to jour c.ue ” 

, (.)h, what a ilviU pall setl'eJ upon tint .ibode 1 A 

happier f.ninly ne\cr dwelt in a p.il.icc than w.is found 
hii tli.it c.ibin. And now the burden of soriow that 
lested upon tlie widowed wife .iii’d fathcrlcbs ehildrcii 
W.IS gauged by the gieMlncbb of bereaved affection 
Uilllv J. lines wis but eighteen monllis old when hi® 
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f.ithcr died — too youngf lo tindei stand the ii reparable 
loss, or to the ptings of giief that well-ni"h crushed 
<itlier hearts It ^^as well that his babj -spiiit cpuld not 
take ill the son ow of that hour; there was aiv^uisli 
eiioii'^di ill that stricken home iiiihout adding his toiich- 
ii’ ; wail thereto. 

Ihe neighbouis came, what few tlieie weic (only four 
r.r five faiiiihoa within a 1 idius of ten niiles), and sjnipa- 
ilii/ed and wept with the widow and fatheiloss one. 
With their assistance the lifeless rein mis woie enclosed 
in a loiigli bov, and boiiic out thioiighlhe low doom ay, 
.’lid biiiieil 111 a cornel of the wheal-field, near by No 
s iiiioif, no rciiiaiks, no pi.iyeis, e's.ce[)t the sili iit pi.i) i is 
tl.it Went up tor gr.ice lioni aehi.ig he.ntsl Kc.ulei, 
\ 111 will never, know', you nevei mn know’, nobody ean 
'li'sr know, e\cept by the dieadfiil eviieiiein e, vvh.it the 
ill iih and burial of a loved one is in the wilderness, 
amid the gloom and silence of piinitv.il foiesls 'Ihil 
') leaved widow still lives, and after the l.ipse of ne.iilv 
fil.y v'e.iis she beats the inaiks of that 'peat soiiow A 
k.iul I’lovideiicc th.it “tenipeis the wiiiel to the shoin 

I mb’’ Ills vvondeifiilly snsl.uiied hei, and she h.is foilin' 
her Saviour to be as “the sli.idow of .i gii.it lOek in 
a we.iiv land.’’ Still the biow ,of alni.ist eighty yeais 
Is fill lowed by the seventy of Ihil aflliclion 

* An ineideiit should be lecoided here It oci.iiiied a 
dio*t tunc before Air G.irfield's de.ith .iiid he was 
le.iding a volume of I’lutarch’s "Lives," with J.iiiii s 

I I Ills lap. The latter could bjicak the wouls, “p.ip.i,' 
‘ inanima,’’ and others "S.iy I’liitaieli,” s.iiil his father 
J.iines repeated it very distinctly. “ Say it ag.iin,’’ 
cuiitiiiued Air Garfidld James repcatcel it plainly, a 
before, and continued to repeat it. Looking up to his 
wife, All. Garfield icmaiked, with a true father» lo\e 
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and prid^ “ Eliza, this boy will be a scholar some 
day'** 

\ViiiU,r was approaching, and winter in the wilder- 
ness, cspetially when the stalwart arm upon which loved 
ones depend fur support and defence is pcilsicd in death, 
is not c.ileiil.iled to dispel gloom from a dwelling 
Could human expel leiicc be nioic dreary than when a 
wiiin.in Is left .a widow, alone with her children, in a 
wildeiiiis-, swept by winlij storms, and that aniictioii 
iiiUn .ifii il bj extieme poieily, so lliat economy and 
caieful planiiin^f aii needful to keep the wolf of hunger 
fioiii the do 11 ’ \\ li.il a winter it was ' llie snow lay 

diip and lu.iij upon the earth, buiimg tht sacred 
mound m tiu eoinei of the wheat-field out of sight, and 
tlie higli winds monied thiough tlie naVed foiesls as if 
w.iilni'.ffoi till de.id Ihe howl of wohes and the'cr> 
ol pantlieis ne\ei sounded so leiiilile as tlu) did d’lim'j 
lliose Ion desolate, wmtiy niglits llie childieii, 
leah/iii'f tlio loneliness of their situation, now that their 
stioii t piotecloi was ele.ul, woulil lie awake at iiujlit to 
list! II tieuibhii'J> to tile howls and cries of these liungiy 
.uiimals, at the leiyelooi of their cabin. Sometimes it 
seeiiitil to them that the p.intheis knew their coura';cous 
f.ithei was Ijiiig eleaij in the wheat-field, aiiel so they 
ve'iituieel to ( oine to the \ciy ehxii to moan and ei\, ,ts 
famishing ehiKluii eiy fm biead Ikiby Janies, .how- 
e\ el, sli.pt on, oblivious alike to the soriows and jJciils 
of the hour God was kee'ping him against the night 
of national elaiiger, when he would IisIlii to the jell of 
the w oK e"? of plunder at the door of the rennibhc Tliat 
winter, alone in the almost patliless foiest, with the 
'w airing elements and beasts of i\re>’ uniting to make 
desolation more desolate, could not ha\ c had more sad 
Uioughls, bittc tears, hours of loneliness, and blasted 
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hopes, crowded into it than were the natural putcomc of 
the direful situation • 

It seemed to the wcarj' ones that spring would never 
return, but it did, after a long, never-to-bi-forgotten 
winter And spring swept the snou' and ite, and the 
sticams ran singing again, and the dead things of the 
field and forest returned to life, save only the dead in 
the corner of the w heat-field There w as no resurrection 
there, and so hope was not ie\ivcd m the cabin, and 
a gloomy outlook made c\ ell spung-time sad Ihere 
was no money in the house, and there was a debt on 
the farm Food, also, was running low , and the 
widow dll mother might hcai hri childicn cry for biead 
What could she do^ Lcaiiiig the clnhlien still at 
hIiooI, we willdcontinuc the story of her sulTcrings. 
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[j I'.i'r li il (i .r”. 1 1 Si'll ;l'l tl’O Pil^ice of 

ni I 'Iihniir r>>^nl'>n, wliO't Uiil kiiulncss liad.Lccii a 
-.111 K L to 111 1 II ait III ‘ ml * 

“ \’ii won. in with f trr'un c.in c.^rry on a fii'n 
Ii< I till! ill ' I •. ami ‘’ijipnl lui f.iiiiifv I ‘«oc »'■> 
p'l iJiIi w ly (lit of join l.onlilo evi.ii<t. to 'lII \oi.i 

pliM .o'll u tain to j oin fii i •’ " 

“Anil Ii.iNi.' iin* IntSii'l i\ llu' win it f id’’ ru 
sjoiiliilMis (i.i'nlil “\i\u, I r la't (II) lli.it ” 

‘ ljiitwli.il cl c c.in }oa do?” conlimicd the iicijli- 
boiii 

I oiAiii ; at ills' ciuirv it inro-. o’l all sulk's, with her 
.11 (.nstoiiml 'S'o.l ‘.(.n .<nd cos i i^coiw s^imt, tlic 
an I iiil 

" \\ III n I II i\i' I'M, fsi il t’li I’l Ills . 11 ' 1 ibc ixpciisi: 
ol u.iiiw.il to 111 ) ill'll.'-., I 'll. .1 lii\i lii'slo or iioUjin ' 
1. It, .I'lil til .1, l.'i’, w illi I'll .1 II 1 of laiul on wli.ch to 
i.i.'i i.'iii t 1 iii.ilsc a In if ’ 

■■\.i'i t' .i-iiils could IkIj) \ '. 1 ,' ' ,^o' ''"d llij nc.oh- 

*■ t 

III • 

“I I in iici . c.i't ai) .a ii/->'. il.ar'j cf fi'ond'.,” 

'b-- Ij I luM ..p.isi', with ..'1 t .ipli .^is ll’s.l s]ii-)Wv.d sh.; 

i.icinl wl’s.t -Iia ' ml. “So Inii,:; as I li.iio m\ health I 
bMici. ihs'l Illy Ikaicaly 1 .iih.i will b’ess these two 
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hnnds so c^s to suppoit my chiklicn My clcnf husband 
made this home at tlM sacitfice of his life, and c\eiy locj 
m this cabin is sacred to me now It seems to tnc like 
a holy tiiist, that I must picseive as failhliilly as I 
would r^fuaid his }jrave" 

Thcluioism that came out tluoirjh these woids was 
\.*oithy of a Rcxoluttonjij matun, and the woiiiaiis 
l->ititiide fully diew teais fu<i i the i\<.. <>1 tlic nnjli- 
lioiir 

“'llicn jou w<uild not slU your faim any w.iy^" 

• dikd the nLi';lilrnii, in>]ninp d\ 

“Not all of It,” she u plied “I’ait of it miol't go, 
enough to pay J.hc debt ” 

“Inevei thought of tbit,” .n..,iied the luijhboui 
"I’eihaps that Ss the w.n out c.f youi t’oubk Ikltei 
“Trimk that ovei, and I will I'll look .ibont, too, ,iiid s^e 
wlnt c<m be done by w ly of s ilm j .i pait of it ” 

The iieiglibom 1< ft, .uul Mis (i.nlieltl wuit imme- 
diately to a gu.ater tli.ui he', wheic she h.nl i fli n birn 
I’l her want and woe foi coiinal On li^i kneks in oiu 
coinei of the cabin she l.iid hei rase bifoie (loil, .md 
piomiscd to follow Ills gii'dsncc if He would only m, ike 
iluly iikiin God did ni,ike it pkim .is d.iy to her .She 
aiosc from liei knees without a doubt m lier he.iit .She 
was Ii.ippu^r than she h.id been aiij time since di.illi 
flarkcncd her home She felt like iiiging the twenlj- 
se\cntlv Fsalm* “The Lord is my light .ind mysilva- 
tion , a\hom sh.ill I fear? The T-oid is th’c stienglh of 
mj life , of whom thall I be afi.uil 

Calling 'llTOmas, who w'.as not quite elc\cn jcai old, 
but now the only m.ile tlepemlence on the farm, she 
l.iid tlie c.ase before him, as if he li.id been a m.in of 
thirty jcai >, and the resolute and trusty boy icplied • 

“ I cr >1 plough and pi lut, mol’ ei. 1 can sow the 
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wheat, ton, and cut the wood, milk tlic cows and dd 
heaps of things for you ’’ 

“Yob are a small boy to <lo so niuch," responded his 
mother, “but with my lul^j pcih.ips it can be done 
CiOrl h.is pioniiseil to be with the widow and hitlieilcsS 
I don't feel tluit I c.iii inu\e aw ly fiom this place '' 

“We niiilii'l,'’ 'J horn IS s-mh Jiuielvly “I w.int to 
li\( III le, •111(1 I V ill woik re.d h.iid ’ 

“Not too haul, my son, h •^t theie be two gia\rs 
in .Ik ad of oiu in the coiuei of the w he.il-field,'' .iiiswered 
Mis (jaifu'd, with mt'eh ci' .‘loi 'W’e must finish the 
f< iiee .irouiid the wlie.it, .i id ill it will be eery haul 
woik , but I think th it I t.in split tlu i.tiL'i •md tisgethcr 
we e.in set tin A’lu o" 

“And 1 t.ui linisli tin b.u'i, I know,” •addi d 'I lionys 
Ills f.ithei had ]i.iitiill> A lu ed the whiatfn'd, .ind 
I’ id 'belli piittm ; uji .i sni ill biiii, wliieli w.is iie.iily 
eoiiipli l('d 

And so tin wlioK subju'l was caii\.isscd, .iinl pkiiis 
I lid. 111 tin full e \;h et.itioii of u iiiaiiiiiig on the pn aieer 
l.iiiii Noi did the widow' ha\o to w.iit long to si II .i 
[loition eif her kind Sittlu. wiic eommg into that 
p,iit of Ohio oeia lonally, and one of them In lul, 
thlou<,dl the lien hboiw sp.ikell of, lh.lt Mrs G.iii'iekl 
would dispiise of ]iut of hei I iinl He lo t ;nj.t'me in 
fiinhng hei liiiniMe .ibode, ..ml .it oiue b..i m iied'with' 
hei An Iwi’iit) aeii s, p.iMii ; c.i .h 1. i tin .iiiie Witii 
this mom } ^lie ]Mid.dI the debts, allhough it toe'k t!ie 
l.lst iloll.ll to lel11o\e' tll.s iilelinibl.lllee 

Spiing w.is lull) upon them, wlieii riie* s.dc v.is 
elleeled, so til. it she and Iheniiis pioeecded .it once lo 
put the little f.iim in older He piociiied .1 hol^e of the 
inaiesl nei.;hboui, who w.is geiieious enough lo oiiei 
him (he use' e<l the a.iim.el, and piep.iieJ tl e ^loaiid fen 
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wheat, com, and potatoes, and a small garden for 
vcf^etablcs It was truly wonderful to witness^ the tact 
and endurance of this boy-farmer of ten yuars, toiling 
fiom early morning till night set in, his young heart 
bounding 'vith delight over his ability to assist his 
w idoM cd mother. \\ ithout any asbistance, except such 
as his mother, and sister of tueUc years, rendered, he 
did the pl.iiitiiig and sowing in a style that assuied a 
good harvest in the autumn 

At the same tune hw mother prepared the fence for 
the wheat-field. She found trees in the forest alie.idy 
felled, . and she split the rails, every one of them, severe 
as the laboiii* was, sometimes almost exhausting her 
strength, and always making a largo diaft upon her 
*nei\c3 liut the necessity was Kiid upon her, and she 
stopped not to imiiiiie, .is she did in the case of Tluimas, 
whether there might not be another gi.vvc in the wheat- 
fiild at no (li'-taiit period llcfore July tlic house-lot, 
wliieh w.is the small plat of cleared land sow’ed and 
planted, was fenced in, and the little farm wms doing 
well There was no school for Ihonias and his sisteis 
to attend, so that he had all the time there was fioin 
moimng until night to labour, and wait — wait fur the 
seed to grow lie did his work, appaicntly, with as 
,imich ca^c and cfliciency as a young man of tw’cnty 
would have done it. 

Ihit another tiial awaited the afllictcd family Food 
was becoming scarce, and no money to piii chase moie. 
An examination satisiicd the widow tli.it the cui n w'ould 
be exhausted long bfifore harvest unless the family were 
put upon a daily allowance So, without speaking to 
her children of this new trial, she counted the number 
of weeks and days to har\'cst-timc, and cslimat^d the 
amount of corn that would be required each dav. To 
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her siirpri'jc ami uricf, a fair daily allowance would 
exhaust. the bin of corn before har\o^t She took in the 
situation at once, and brately and qnu-l ly as a genera! 
on the fii Id of battle, deeidcd she would foicgo supper 
heisclf that the ehildrcn miqht have eiiougli lor a 
while the devoted mother lived upon two meals a day 
tIioii';Ii working hauler than sli'e hail ever worlu'd any 
]ni\ lulls '■uinnier, fur she a--sisted 'llnnnas on the faiin 
to til'. e\teiit of hei stieii'',th, and e\en bojond lier 
stii ii';th 

A f> w woiks elapstd, and the dutin^ molliLr dii 
coieud some nii-'t.d e in her la’eulalioiis, and sJie was 
staitlid to find that the pie'^eiit ilaily allow nice of cm 
Would coiisiiino the la.t ear hefoie the ijiwv eiop eoi'Id 
be {'..itliiiid \\ illioiit a nnirniiir, and with a inat^ri* 
simit, she resoUed to forego dinm r , and from tint 
time until hiuest she iiidtil d in luit one nual a d ly 
iMl this s( Il-deiiial was piaeti .id in .i iiMiiiiei to con. i .d 
It tis •iiiieli .IS possilile fioin the childun 'I lit\ weic 
glowing .Hill lii.iity, ami 'lh"m.is esjiieMlIj lu.i'id 
siib.l iiilial lood, siiiie he w.is ilmn j .ilmost ,i mai''s 
l.iboiii .'sildoin was a jiioiuir t niiily fiiuiid in nunc 
sti.ii",iiti 111 d nil imist.iiui s III mid-summer than was 
Widow liaifi'ld'b in theje.ir Had not the ■•p.ut 

(it .1 Ri lolulioii.'iy Illation jui i.Iid our tliat c-il’m^.iiid. 
the 'pace of linn wh.i doi . not siilui a sjiiir.nv toiall 
without His iioliee su.,ianud the pii'iding genius, ilic 
lustoiy ol that laiiiily would h.ue closed tli.it jear mthe 
foie ts of tJlii.i 

Jhit the liiiie-.t r.iiiu’, and a bl’‘''iil li.iiiest itwasi 
The crops i.eie .ibundant, aiul ot' eseilunt quality 
W'.int lied at the s|.;ht of the beiidmg shc.ues and 
golden ears* '1 lie dear nuitlier liad come oil conqueror 
in her lo.ig contest with the well of hunger, and her 
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licnrt overflow cil with gtatituJc to the Great Gi\cr. 
The t\\ ciity-lhir J Tialm had new «>ignificaucij in that 
log-cabin, — “The Lord is my bhepherd, I shall not 
want," etc, — and tlic grateful mother repeated it ovei 
and o\ei, from d.iy to day, as tlie ical language of her 
-Old in the hour of deliverance from disticssing want. 
1 he fii-’t full meal whidi the abiindaiit harvest bi ought 
was a benison to that hoiischold, and ncvci again did 
liniigcr and slauatioii thicaten to dcstioy them. 

We have told the leadci somewhat ahnnt the father 
of this family, and now that so much has been s.ml of 
the hM'lhcr we need to say more. We stoii heie to 
recoid biicfly'some f.vcts of hci eaily history 

Mic was a descendant of Malurin llallon, a Ilngiienot 
ijf Tiance, who was diivtn fiom that coniilij on the 
rc\ ocation of the edict of Nantes 1 lo joined the wiloiiy 
of Koger Williams and came to Ameiiia, settling in 
Luinbciland, R I 'Ihcrc he built a church, which still 
stands, .iiicl IS carefully piescivrd as a nlie of tlie past 
It Is known as the “Llder Ikillou Mci ting-house" 
W lien It was built there were nosaw'-mills in the country 
and no nails, and few tools to woik with, so tU.it tlie 
(till “ iiKcting-house " is a gic.it cuiiosity. Its g.illeiics 
and pews arc hewn out of solid logs, and put log'Ltlier 
,wi:h w'oodcii pc;-. 1 cell its floor was hewn out of logs, 

and f.istened down with wooden pi'gs Ifeie Maluriii 
Ikil'ou pic.achcd the gospel while lie livcil, .iiid wms 
fii'low'ccl by his son, then his grandson, llfen his great- 
giancison, and so on to the tenth gciier.itioii A race 
of pie.achers si'rancf fiom this pioneer minister. In 
one family of the Ilallous the father and four sons wer'" 
elergj men ; then followed three grandsons, one great- 
grandson, and one gicat-gieat gi. unison, iril frogi one 
branch. There v'crc also many lav jus, doctors, an*d 
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Other inihirc nun ainonpj the Itillous, eminent foi the r 
talents }ind rcm.iiLablc foiec of cliar.icter bonu of 
them ri,;uiieil in tliu Anuiican RcMilution, both as 
olVieei'. riiul innates, as luiuic and (.fiieiL'iit m ^\ar as 
tlipy WLic, reiiownid m po.ice '1 luy were .i cf>nsv,un- 
tioiis pinple, and one of liiein, who pieaehed m the u!d 
ineeliiu;-hoiiiO .iboiit the jear <775, would not recene 
any salary foi hi-. sLUices lie protested a'^.niist beinj 
.1 “hiielino" And jet he was sii poor th.it one of hn 
sons w.is fotcid to li.iiii to wide upon " b.ieli-b.irk, in 
tieii of pipei, .liul II .e cli.ireo.d, insti .id of pell .md ink" 
'Jins son W.IS the lelelii.ited ilo.e.l 1> illoii, fonydci of 
Uinseis ilisin 111 tlu I'nibd M.ite^ Ilis f.dhei broke 
aw.ij’ fioin lh< t iiiiiIk tkind fokl bilon llo^e i w is lioin, 
and ieiiio\e<I to N<w 1 l.iiniisiim , w lie u lie seltlid A-. 
Cousin, J.mus Ikilloii, eiiii'’,i.did tlidlur wdli him, 
ni.uiiid and lue mu (lu t itlu t of 1 li/ 1 lli'io.i, wh >, as 
we h.ue si ell, is the niotlui ol J.iiius A tj.'i'iild 

It Is not difiieillt, tliiiefoie, toiliseo\ir tile on^m 
Ilf Alls (j.n field's (inothei ol J iiiu s) -jn it foitdiie'i, in- 
domitable peiseii i.iiui , t. let, t. dent -, .md In ;ee\eenli\e 
ability We'ie she oilwiwisi, she woiilel not f.urly 
reiniseiit the loiio hiu eif illiisti imis .iiieedors whose 
reeoiel is found upon ttio iiniulied je.n.s, and ineiie, of 
our ii.ilioii's hist.iij 

111 the spiiii'j ol lSts,.\ f.inulj' iiioieel into the Mchjitj*, 
whiell pioieel eif K'‘'d beiielit to the G.iilieids 'Ihej 
had .sewmo-to be done, .md Mis G.iifield was j;!.id of 
the oppoi limit j to do it. -V boj was needed, also, to 
plough aiiel elitip oci asion.illj , and 1 hoiii.ts fouiiel it a 
f»noil cipiioitiiiiitj to cam a little ijioiicy foi hia mother 
It was .ielelilion.il sim-hiiie let into the lo^-cabin 

It^was an era when 'riioiiKis broiioJit lioinc the first 
money that he earned. A happier boy ncter crossed a 
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tlirO'hoKl tlian lie was when lie liaiuleJ the* proceeds of 
Ills labour to liis iiiptliei, s.ijiiiji * 

“Now the shoemaker can come and make Jiiiiniy a 
pair of shoes ’’ • 

“ Ccitaiiily,” aiisweied his mother, “and he will be 
indebted to you foi tlic first pair of shoes that he ever 
woio You'll iieiei bo soiry" 

"I never espcct t 5 be soii\,” replied Thomas 
“ Jimiiiy ou'^ht to have ha*l a pair a loiiuj tune ai;o, and 
lie would h.i\e had a pair if theie had been aiiv w.i^’ for 
nil to cam them ” 

"Well, joii can Send Wind to the shot, inakei a soon 
as \ bn please,” coiiliiuied his i«olher , ‘■iheiiuukei the 
iKllei" 

Janus was thiec and alulf jeUs old ,il that lime,.ind 
he had not known the hi\ui) ol a pin of shots, no, not 
e\ t n 111 the w inter roimiie into the po'.si ssion>oi the 
In I p.or of sho<.s in llu e cm tiiiisl iiu i s, \\,is ,ui ivint 
of 'jie.it iniiioit.mce lo a eliihl in the wood., it w,is 
Iik( tlie aeeessioii of a toiluiie to .1 ]ioor man now He 
as iiud, re ider tli.d Iminiy ”iet te 1 the .uKiiit of the 
shot 111. dser with lie.iity o(i>nl-\\ill when he e.iiiie , .iiid 
he < line \eiy soon aflei the shoe question w is-setthd, 
fill llioiii.is lost no time in seeiiiiiu^ his siivieis 

'ihen, m tlial p.iit of the coiintiy, slioeiii.dsers did not 
.h.i\e shops of then own, but they went from e.ibin lo 
c ijii, bo,irdin'4 with the families while they weie in.ik- 
11; .hoes for the membeis In this case the cobbh 1 
boiuled with iMis (i.ti field, and Ills beiaid ji.iid ]),ti I cjf 
the cost of, the shoes Shoem.ikeis weie luU expiils m 
the basniess at th.il time .uid m th,it le-jpon, so they 
lequiied iiuieh niofc time lo pioduee a p.iii nf shoes , 
and when they wcie completed, no one could s.iy that 
their beauty addeel to their value Thby aiViW’ered 
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c\(.ry piinjosj, however, in a region where fdihion was 
at a di'icuunf 

The acriuisition of that pah of shoes elated the little 
po>-sess'n iivjre than an election to Coiv^ress did kbS 
th<in Unity jeari thcicafter. lie was rieh now, and 
well eqiiii>ped fur piunt er life 1 le euiild defy the snows 
of wiiilii iis w( II iis the stiibbs of summer 

(hie thine; niuie should be told here Abram Gar* 
field and his noble wife were Chiistians ikfore re- 
movin'' to (h,ini;e tliiy united with a cumpaiativel} 
new sect, t.ilkd JJi-.(niles, thou£;h Campbellites was a 
name by which they wcie suinelinus known, in honour 
of the founder of tin seet, Alevander Campbell. 3 heir 
crvc'd w.is verj shoit, p'ain, and tfooJ * It was as 
follows 

r A In 111 f 111 God the I atluT 

j 'lint Ji si. s Is the Child, the Son of the livin'; God, 
tin onij Suioiii 

3 'I h it ( liiisl is a Divine Ikin;; 

4 'lh.it the Holy .Spuit is the Divine ardent In the 
convei aon ol snineis, .md in ^jiiul.inee .ind diieetion 

5 '1 hill the Old aiiel Mew Tesl.inieiit beiiiiliiies aic 
ins|iiied of Goil 

fi '111 it tluTe Is flit 111*' punishment for the wiele'd, 
and lew.iid foi the' ii ;1Ueoiis 

7 'lh.it (lod luMis .iiid .'iisan-, pi ij..r 

S> lhat the Ihble is the oiil) eiied 

\\ ith such ile’cided ojunioiis, of course thci’r cab.n 
home was dcdic.itcd to (huf, and the liibly was tlie 
coansellor and guide of then hie 'fhe voiee of pi.iver 
was heard daily in the lude abode,* and the chil('.ii.n 
were reared under the influence of Christian instmclion 
and llvuiu. 
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It Ins taken us so long 'to icUito the lii^lory of this 
f.miily jucMoiis to Jimmj’s fust d.iy at schnol, that uc 
niuit nou hasten t<J meet the chilLhen, on thm iLtum, 
as tu'.J 111 the nc .1 eha' .r . ' 
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GETTING ON. 


Mk*; Gm I II in was making hci spinninfj-whccl hum 
when llic cliiUlrcn c.imc Slu, was oblif;cil to 

cconomi/c her time in oidor to clothe hci f.imily.with 
poods oC her own m.imif.icturc 1 lie spinijin'^-w lied and 
loom were just .is iiidispeiis.dile to luoiiccis, .it th.it time, 
as a “IJiitdi oven” w.is Ihc .iijc of f.icloiics h.ad lu^ 
<ome, ceit.iinly not in th.it p.utnf the country In New 
1 iipl.iiid, c\cn, Victories were m their mf.iiicy then, — 
sm.ill aft Ills 

“dll, siidi a pood time .is we h.ue had ' ” exclaimed 
IMehct.iln 1, .is she c.imc iiishinp into the cabin with 
J.inies and hoi sister 

“Tpenty-oiie scholars, " .added lier sister, under con- 
sider.ible excitement “Mr S.inder's ehildicn were 
there, and they h.ue twice as far to go as we ha\e 
'Ihcy lia\c to walk over thice miles” 

“And how did Jimmy pet on at schouP" inquired 
their mother, as soon as there was .i place for her to put 
in a word 

“lie liked it,” answcuxl Mehet.ibd , “he said his 
letters, and he asked the niastcB how hc knew that 
letter w .as R ” , 

“Just like him,” ejaculated Thomas, l.uighinp out- 
right. Thomas h.ad just come in, leaving his work when 
he saw the childieii rctuin “The master will h.ave 
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enough to do to answ cr all His questions What did the 
master tell him > ” 

“lie told him that he learned it uas R at school, 
uhenhc was about .as old as he was," reiilied l^Ielictabcl 
And Thomas was gi\ing Jimmy a toss in the .iir, by 
w.iy of spoit, while she w.is rcl.iting the f.icts, and 
Jimmy himself was making a most \igoioiis attempt to 
omljellish the occiirrencett of the day fiom his impel feet 
vocabulary 

“How did you like jour ride, Jimmj’>" iiupiiiLd 
lliomas 

"Me like it," w.as the child's answci, iitteicd in a ghe- 
lul wnv, 

" ViM liked M better than Hit did, I •puss" 

" 1 likul It well enough," le ponded Mchclabcl 
• “\\ a'nt jou .iwful tiled ?” 

“ I wa’nt tiled mueh " 

“ Hid JOU eaiij' liim .ill the waj 

“ I’uttj* much He walked a little of the waj home 
He Isn’t mueh of a load" 

" Hid he sit still m school 

" I’rittj’ still He left his seat oiue, and went ovei to 
sei.ipc the .icquaintaiice of.inothci bo>M>pi>osile " . 

" \\ hat did the master say 

“ He took him bj' the hand alid led him back, look- 
in ; at us, and smiling, and he told him th.it t.ich boy 
and gill h.id his own se.at in school, and he must keep 
il " 

"You are a gieat f.iie, Jimmj'," isrkimud 'I hom.ifc, 
to .sing the little midget into the an i ,Min “ V'ou will 
iii.ike music for thciir m school ” 

•' Well, childien, Lam gkul that joii like jour school 
so well," remarked their mother, who had been listening 
to the prattle with mateinal interest. " You must nuke 
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tlic ino.t ofMl, l')j, foi v.c oin’t e\p!:i,t ninny school tid- 
v.inla^jcs lu llic^c I’oor oppoitiinilics arc better 

than iidnc " ‘ 

01 ii')*‘.Jn ils wcic of the pnorc->t clas^ then, short and 
niiieialilc 1 lie tc.ichLi"> knew but little to be'pn with, 
.Mill ehiMieii had to travel so f.ii to sebool that their 
atti ndaiii e w js limited to eeitaiii pai ts ol the v eai 111 
111 111)' seliool". le.idinjf, spellin'}, and wiitinjj weic the 
only In. iii< 111 s tail' lit Geo^i.ipliy and aiitliiiietic wciC 
added to the studies 111 smile sehools Ail of these 
bi.imlies ueie piiisiied in the sehoul whieh the Cjaifield 
ehildieii attendi d 'le tellers m tlie new settlements, 
.it tint time, Wile Uiii.illv m.ile-., it w.is iu>t siuiposul 
til it fun ills could tt.uli sehoul will ‘'llMt fcni.ilcs 
111 il.i the 1)1 si li tellers, as .a el iss, is a le. uit discov cry 

Jill liduKs u. d 111 the lii'st pio.icer silioulsof Dliu? 
wi le ^ \\ I lis'u’s 'spillm j-I> Mik, the Ln ;hsh Reader, 
I’ll e’s . 111(1 All im .\iillimelit, ai’d Mois, s (old; (jeo- 
I'l.iphv '1 ho (lailiilds posses.id all oi these 'Ihcy 
li.id, .dso, the 1 Hillers y\lm.ui u , and a copy of Davy 
Ciuekilt's Aim mac, whuli was found, , it inie time, in 
.vlinost evoiy i.ilnii of the Wi^i Re idiii'^-liuoks were 
scncejtlun th’uu ;hi)ut the cuimliv, in cuinpaiison with 
the pieseiit tmiv' , III till wilds of (.)hti> they weie nut sq 
pluitiliil.is pmtheis.mihwiilvis M.mj of the feu boo!.!, 
fuiiiitl tlieie iilited to exutiivj .ulvuiturcs wsth beasts 
of piev, h m-'iie ulth Csiajus on puilous vvateis, 'and' 
the il.nm; i xplmts uf pnales .md i.iscals, .md they 
weie illiisti.ite’d with veiy pum puluies lliiec or four 
volumes, bi sides the JJible .md seliool-bouks, constituted 
the whole litii.nv outfit of the (iarfields* 'Ihey h.id 
more br,,nns than books, as the scijuol w ill abundantly 
piovc 

111- vill.Rjc wheic the school w.’s located w.is not 



much of a \ illume ullcr all ' In 11111111011 fo the Uy 
scliofil-hoiisc, ciifliteeii by twenty tect, thcie w.ts a giiNt- 
mill, and a logr-house* in a pait of which was a store, 
tlic other part being ii^cd for a dwelling The place 11 
now known by the name of Chagiin I'alK, and deiutd 
its singular name fiom the following fact A biight 
N'liikee began the setlleineiit, attiaLtcil tliitliei hi the 
sill am of water lie reniaied to the place 111 the winter 
tunc, when the stieain was swollen and swilt, and he 
CKcted a saw -mill l>iit when the sumiiier c.iiiie the 
‘■‘leim diicd up, and his hopes diicd up with it Ills 
I'ui^un was so gicat o\ei Ins diy Liiteiinise that he 
n.iiiied*tl]c locality as above, in aider to wain his Vaiikie 
rd itions ag.uiist repealing lus folly 

We c<inn()t delay to rehearse imieli tint tiaiispiud 
n sell )i)l dining this fust teini that j. line's .itli iidi il 
I'lo or thicc niatteis of special inteiest only e.m. le 

II f'lol 

We have saul that James was very familiar with 
lirlile stones , and wc ha\e intimaled, too, tint he was 
iiiy inipiisiliie llis cpiestnms often cie.itid a l.ui"h 
I'l .( hool, both leaeher and schol.us cii|o)ing tin 11 
oi i.,inality and peilinency \eiy niiuli 'flu f.iit-was, 
J. lilies meant to uiidei stand tilings as he went along, .ind 
SI hiS actiie hi iin put many iiniliiiies over wliieh tlie 
school was uni ly 'ilnj weie not incny bei .iiise In-, 
r] le 'lions weie po.iilless ainl childish, far otheiwise 
1 hey wcie inciiy bceau c sueh a little fellow' showed *^0 

III ilIi bi iglitness and pi ecocity by Ins iiiqiin ics' .Selu ilars 
ti'id tcacheis c.ime* to ieg,iid him as a soil of pitahgy. 

Due day, at noon, ah older 'eliolar set him upon the 
tab'e, saj ing . 

" Now, Jimmy, yai be' master and .isk tpieolions, and 
we w ill be seholars ar i answ cr them.” 
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“Take 'oo scats, then,’' rcsiiondcd Jimmy, by way 
of conscntmjf, his bri';ht eyes spaikliny with deliyht. 

'Ihe pupils took tlicir seats in tjicc 
“Now ffo ahead, Jimmy,” cued out Jacob Lander. 
“ IDon'l ask too liard questions ” 

Jimmy immediately bej^an on his hobby — Ihblc ques- 
tions 

“ U Iio m.ide tlie .11 k > ” 

“ No.di,” ausweud a half-do/cn \oiccs. 

“ W ho told him to make the aik 
“ (lod,” 1C Jilled several 

“W h.it foi did (lod want he shou'd make the aik 
'lime was a p.iu^e , no one ausweud It .was one 
of Jacob Laudei's haul que'.tious, th.it James sho del 
h.ue .ivoided Aftei waitin^' in vain foi an aiiswei, he 
.III .W( led It liinisi II 

” lo s.i\c his silf.ind famih in " 

“S.ui fuiin wh.it ciied out J.icob 
” I'liiin the Hood," u plied J.imes 
“ \\ ho w.is the oldest iii.in ’’’ James continued 
“ Ml thus.ileh," seMial aiisweicd 
“ 1 low old was he ^ ” 

Nobody could tell, .ind so Jann s told them. 

• " \\ ho was the meekest in.in ’ " 

“ Moses," was the pioinpt answer 
“ \\ ho had a co.it of m inj c«*louis 
"Josciih," equall) ])iompt 
“Will) was swalltiwid in the Ked Sea?" 

Nob )dy npliid 1 le told 

i\nd thus, foi ten 01 lifieeii mmutesj this child of 
not quite foui >e.iis inteiio^ateil tlie seholais aioiind 
liim, piesentiiijf one of the most *111. iivelloiis scenes on 
lecoid, whethei in wilderness or city 1 lom his cailiest 
^ye.us his'memor) was very leinaikablo, embiacing and 
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retaining stories, facte, and whatever he lichrcl, with 
umibii.il accuracy He acquired very much infuim.itioii 
in school by libteniivj to the recitations of other and 
older luipile Notliing was more common during hib 
firbl teim .it school, Ih.iii for him to rcpe.it at home 
something he h.id Ic.iined from the reeit.itioiis of older 
sdioKiis llien, too, nothing csc.iped hib noliee. llib 
f.iLulty of obbeii.ition was cicr on the aleit I^iangiiage, 
m.iniiers, appaiel, methods of work, conveis.ilioii, almost 
e\Li)lliing atti.iclcd Ills .ittention ; so th.it hew.isevir 
surpiising friends, from his childhood, by the aniount of 
infointibon he possessed 

Ik w.ib a g1e.it imiUtor, too Childieii dilTir veiy 
nvieh in this reg.ud J.imes ii.is one in whom this 
f.iexilty ai>pcared to bo huge by inheiit.inco It w.is 
tneovir.iging to bih.ite well in his presiiiec, it w.is 
pi iilous .ind doubl) wicked to set a bad esainple befoie 
iiim Coupled with his obseiv.ition, this quality made 
hull sharp .ind ciitical, foi one oi liis }e.iis 

“behool will keep thiough the wintii,” said Mehelabel 
to her mother, as she came lioinc one d.iy m .ir the close 
ol the tel in “J.ieob's hither is raising the moi’ey to 
p.i) the master" 

"I low did )ou learn ^ I h.ive not heard of it,” 

answered Mrs Garfield 

■ 

‘‘ Set er.il of the sehuhirb s.iid so , and they arc all 
going " 

“Going to ha\e a v.ic.ition inipiiied he. mother. 

“Yes, two or thiee weeks, sehool will begin in 
December for the wintei ” 

" I am very glad uideed lh.it you can have such an 
opjiortuiiity to attend sehool," Luiilmued iicr motlier, 

" '1 lien I can go, can I > " 

“ Yes , you can all go except Jimmy. lie cannot go' 
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SO far ii/tiic w Intel , ami it Mill 1)0 too haid foi you to 
carry Jiim tliron^li the -n la " 

“Will -Tom 

"I hope so, he has worked very haul that the icst 
(if you mi", hi yo, and now he should fjo" 

'Jen nunuti.s aficiwauls lliom.is was diiCusiMv’" 
till in.itlu, and presentin;' reasons why he could not 
iillend 

“I shall find emniijh to do takiiuf caic (if the cow . 
and rhii|i])iirj wood, neii if theic is no snow to slioiel, 
wlmli is not \ei) likeU " 

“liut we imisl lit smiii ihiiv's "o undone, if'phssihle. 
til it you may Kain wluii )ou can,” snooesled In. 
molhei “ In this new eininli) joii must take ulucatioii 
whin j oil i an "it It" 

"•I can stiid) at home, e\i nin;;s and stoimydajs," 
11 |ill< d 1 Iloni IS 

"iliat IS what Jimmy niii.t do— study at home,” 
tontmui d Mu, (i.iiliild “He has a fuiod slait now, 
an 1 he e.in iiial e a <;iiod le.idei l.eloie next summei " 

1 he II suit w.is lh.it Jliomas did not .itteinl the 
wiiilti 111 111, iii'i J. lines. I Jieir two si, iris wiiit, .iinl 
Mis. (j.iMiild iiisliiuled J. lilies aiid assistc'd 'lliomas 
somewli.it in his >tudies 

l.uii'j wiiitei eiiuiii'is in the woods werL f.ivouiablj 
fill study bj the li^ht ut the bla/1114 fire, that m.ide the- 
e (bin mole cheeiful even than .t was m the d.i}-time 
i’uineeis could not afluid the liix,.iy of a tallow candle 
01 an oil lamp. Sonietiines the*) adopted a substitute 
fill both — tlie pitili-]iiiic knot 'Jiiit iisuall;’ in wintei 
luonceis eiepeiided upon the lijilit el tlie liieplacc I-'iie- 
pl lees were veiy larii^o, so as to admit logs four Let 
ii 1.1.4, w iilr a ipi.iiititv of smaller fuel in like propoitien 
Wiieii the mass of conibuslible inateiial waa lahly 
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ab’azc, the lit;ht and Jicat penetrated into every coiner 
of the c.ibm , and the heat below gically inodiluid the 
c\ccbbivo cold of the loft above 
'lh.it winter was a memorable one for James. lie 
made decided progiess in spelling and reading befoie 
the next summer c.anie, with its hot d.i) s .and gi owing 
CH'ps It w.is after the tvmter was over and gone, and 
l!'e‘ w.uiii sunliglit was b.itliiiig tlie foie'sts and gladden- 
11’ ; the caitli, that James, somehow, came into posses- 
nni of a child’s volume — cither it w.is a pieseiit or w.is 
li I loved of a neighbour, — from wliieli he deiived mueli 
re.d pfcusuic One day he spelled out and rc.id aloud 
the fi.llowing line . 

• 1 he i.iin eame p.itteiing on the loof ’* 

“•Wily, mothei ' he shouted, under visible tvcitc- 
nu'iit, •• I’vo he.iid the i.iin do th.it myself.’’ 

•' ^ mi h.ive 

“Win, jes, I li.avc,” he continued, .ns if .n new rcvtl.i- 
tiiiii wue m.ulo to him Ami then lie re. id the line 
o\ir a ;.iin, with mae eiiiphisi-, and louder Ih.in 
III I' lie, — 

'■ 1 lie r.u'n came patteiing on the i > if” '• 

“Ve^ mother, Ive Jie.iid it jusl so! ’ .mJ the little 
fillow .ip’ie.iied to b„ sliu'''.dmg’with a llitiU';ht l.ii_;er 
ever t.iM.ed lu>. mind befoic. It v as the lust lime*, 
piiiijili'y, th.it he li.ie, je.iincd the .nclu.il use of woids to 
I iiiC'ei't tlim'js, to deseiibe objects .■’lul events — the 
O.'t de W.Jlld, on p.lpw.' 

1 Mini th.it Uine Ji^mes w.is intioduced int.o a new 
w s'd — awoildof tlio.h.ht. \\ oiils expressed Ihouglils 
ti 1 "111, and books co.it.uned woids, and so Jio went 
I'T books with all his mind, and might, and streiv^th 
iliere* was nothing about the cabin equal t& a book, 
II: p.efeired the " ILiigliah Reader” to anything that 
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could be raised on the little farm ,IIc rebelled in books 
— suclii books as be could And at that time \\hcn there 
was .1 dearth of boohs Day after day the “ lui^hsh 
Reader” was his companion He w'ould he flat upon 
tile calim door by the hour, or sprawl himself out under 
a tree, on a warm summer day, with the "Kni{li''h 
Reader " in his hand, c\plonii;; its mines of thoiijrht, 
inastenn<,' its wondeiful knouled'^i', iiiid making liiiiiself 
familiar with its iiispiiiii'r contents Hiis was befoic 
the lad was fise jears old, and he was scaicelj bi\ 
jeais old when lu had committed to memory ii {jreat 
poition of that “ Reader” Othoi \oliimes, too,jDCCiipied 
iiiueh of Ins alteiilion, thoii'^di none to sticli an extent .is 
the' “I'lvjlish Riader” Siieli was his childish devotion 
to books tli.it Ills inotlur could se.iicely refrain fioni 
prophesj iii'j, even then, an intellectual caieer for him 
SIu kiuw not how It could be done— all the siniound- 
iii^js of the faiiiil) weie uiifiiendly to sueh an espiri- 
cnce— but somehow she was m.ulc t'j feel that there 
was a widei, K><>iider field of aetion for th.it aclivi, 
precocious mind 
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"Wi cnn li.i\c a '<chool-lu>usc nearer tons,” rcm.ukcd 
Mis Gaifield to Mr Ro}nton. “ I'or the sake uf my 
James, I wish we could lu\e” 

“Tno.o .lie scarcely cnoii<,di ramihes yet to make such 
a I’l.iiipre," replfod Mr Uoyntoii ; "some of them would 
h.i\e to {;o as far as they do now" 

“ lhat IS vciy true ; but moie families w'oiild have a 
sill >1 hr distance to {;o than they have now I think 
tint f.ict is woilh considerim;” 

Mis Garfield was Rivincj utterance, for the first time, 
to thoii.;hls that h.ad been in her mind for sevcr.il 
months In her own mind she h.ul niimbeied the 
finiilies whieh mi^dit be indueed to uniti in erectiiu' a 
Inj sehool-liousc upon one corner of licr farm.” She 
coiitiiiucd 

“ Suppose you inqiiiic of Mr Collins and others, and 
l^.irn wh.it {hey think about it. If ci^ht or ten fKinihcs 
will unite, or even eight families, we can have a school 
nearer home 1 will give the land on which to build the 
house’ , and three daj s’ labour by seven or eight men 
will complete jlhc building It is not a long or expen- 
sive job, and it is just the time to start now, if the thing 
IS to be done " 

“ Perhaps It can be done,” Mr. Boynton answered 
thoughtfully. " The more I look at it, the less difficult 

w D 
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It s'cnis I will cuiiiult the nci IiIjOlIis )0u nicrition, 
and othci"?, loo I sli'ui'd he .ti jih-T.cd .is ainhody t.J 
li.ivc it done" And as he spoke tlic l.ut sentence he 
turned tow.ards home 

Without rccordincj the d* tails of this new cntcrpiisc, 
we n- 1 d only s.iy, t!i it it w.is \ci> c.isily .iccomplisliLd . 
.ind hifoK \iiutei set in, a lo-; behoc)! house blood on 
the G.iiliild f.iiin Nei'dihoiiis welcomed the pioicct, 
espiei.illy h'l.iu-ve it would h.. an ail\anta"e to W lelow 
G-iifiild, whom tluy \iij much lespccted, and to whom 
their w.innest sjinpathies h.ul always been tcndeied in 
her .ifllictioii 

“^ou’ joii can ';o to schofil by joiij" own*con\cy- 
.nnee," s.nd 'J'liom.i, to Jimmy, one tl.i) .iflei the school- 
house w.as finislud “You won’t hate to m.ike a hia-t 
ofliinden of Hit any longer. You will like that, wont 
jou’" 

James assi nted , when his mother added . 

"Your inaslii is cominjj fioin New Ilampshnc, wheic 
I was boin You will like linn , and he is to beiaul heie 
to bei;in with " 

Mis Gaifield h.ul fenir childien, and Mi llojnton siy, 
to £;o to seliool, — ten in all fioni two f.nnilies 

It w.ts tliiouoh .Mib (lailieUl's iiilhiiiice that the 
school house was built, aiul then, it w.is tJirou:;h her 
iiilliienec th it a si hool master w is impoited from Xe\ 
Il.inipshirc 'I he sehool-housc was Iwenitj feel sipiaie, 
with puncheon floor, slab loof, and lo'j benehes without 
backs, — larsTC cnouijh to accominod.ate twenty-five 
scholais. Tc.ichers alw.ivs “bo.arded roimd,” chvidme; 
the tunc equally .101011*1 the families , and it was con- 
sideied quite an advantnj^^e to a f.imily of children to 
h.ivc the “master” board with them 

By hard labour, assibtcd by his mother and bibters. 
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Tho ’11^ h.ir\Csti.Ll tlie ciops in the aut iinn, cut anJ 
luulcil nood, and diil other neccs<;,iry woik, so ^,h.it he 
could attend then inter term of school with his sisIlis 
and JaiiKs He had even lliiinj about the farm in fine 
1-) hi ^\hea December and the schoolmaster, who.e 
iii'iic na- Tostcr, armed. They came to jetlier, and 
o'j vas about as iouoh»as the other. The “inaslii" 
u IS a youii'^ man of twenty je.iis, iineouth in his 
a 'pi'.irance, lai 'c and unwuUly, but a sensible sort of 
a Yankee, who had picked up coiisideiable knowlefljo 
w.lliuit 'ioiiiij to scliool or reaihui' much. On the 
winj'Cflie was full as much of a man ns pionecis could 
e\pi.et for the anall wa^es they w’cic able to pay He 
w Is 1 Middle iilcd, of ijood chaiaclei, and was re.illy’ m- 
il ", Kcd by a stioii'; desiii, to benefit his pupils 

1 U todk up Ills abode at the bc'pmiiiii' of school with 
'! (jiii'ell, and slept in the loft with 'llioniiis and 
J nios At once his \iltuilion was diawii to James, .u 
i\eiy pieroeioiis child. Good terms weic cstablisliid 
. Iwiiii them, and when they slai ted ofl to';elhei fm 
M sthoiil-li'iuse, on the lust day of school, the teaehei 
•• i"l to Ill'll, puttiii j hi> h md kindly on Ins he.id : • 

" ]| Jill li arn well, my boy, jou ni.iy ijiow up jet and 
be a (leneial " 

James did not know exactly wh.it a riencMl was, but 
til n lie concludid that a Genu d must be some {'re.it 
a" IT, or a schoolmaster would not speak so favoiirahlj 
d h ni 'I he remaik fastened uiion the l.ul's mind, 
s laidiow he felt, all through the day, that lie was bi - 
''”''11'; Just llicn to Tnakc a Gcne'-,il, whatever th.it 
111' ,lit be It was not out of his mind for a minute, 

' ’ll he labouied somewhat upon the point, how loii'j a 
li 'ic it would take to make him into a Gemr.ll IIpw- 
t-'-r, he k’lew that there was one beiiij who s'.ooJ 
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between him, and all learning, and all the future— and 
that bejn^f w as liis molhi.r \\ h.it he did not know, she 
would know As soon as he reached home, aftei school, 
he inquired : 

“ Ma, what’s a pcn’ral * ” 

“What's \\h.it>” his mother answered, not compre- 
Iiendin^ his question . 

“Wh.it's a gcn’r.il?’’ James repeated, somewhat more 
distinctly 

'Oh, I sec now — a fleneial'" she answered, “ tlipi- 
is wh.it jou w.iiit to kiiiiw ’’ 

“ Yes , the master s.ud I miqht make a qeii'r.il if I 
IcMi n ’’ 

"'lh.it IS wh.it jnit it into your lie.id, then," contimiid 
his mother, kiu';liinq “\ou don’t know wliether jou 
would like to be one or not, I siqtpose ' is that it ? ” 

“ I w.iiit to know wh.it It Is," J. lines replied 

"\\ell, I will tell 3011, my son, for jour gie.it-ffraiii!- 
f.itlui foiiqlit in the Kevoliitionai> W.u under a Geiiei.il 
You ouqht to know something .iboiit th.it, and sonn- 
thmq .ibout 3'our ancestors, loo, as well as .ibout a 
Geiier.il " 

She piococded to tell him about his patern.al .ukcs- 
tors. " I low' lulw.iiel Gaifielil c.inie to this couiili) liom 
]Cnp;Iand, with John \\ iiithrop, John Kiulieott, I'r.nieis 
lliitginson, .iiid 111.1113" other I’uiit.ins, to eseape oppres- 
sion at home, settled in Wateitown, Mass, wliieh was 
as much of .1 wilderness then as Ohio w.is when 30111 
father rcmo\ed heie 'fhe Iiuli.ins weie his neiyhboiiis, 
and he bought land of tlie'in, and lived In peace with 
them. There lie and his descendants liied, some of 
them removinq into other towns, and 01.1113- them 
anioiio the most iiifluentml citi/eiis of tli.it time H3- 
and-b3', linykuid, the mother-country, made Wcir upon 
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the people there, and the fight of Concord Ihidgc 
occurred on the igth of April, 1775. The soldiers of 
England w ore red coats, glistening w ith bra-is Buttons, 
and they carried giiiw with which to shoot down the 
farnicib and people of Massachusetts Colonj', unless they 
would siiriender and obey the king of Engl.ind Ihit 
the men would do neither They seized their guns, 
detciinined to defend theniseUes, and shoot the led- 
l'mIs lathei than continue to be subject to tlie king 
Voiir great-uncle, Abiaham Ganield, was aniong.tlie 
siildieis at Concoiil Ihidge This was the beginning of 
tlie Ke\o!ution.iiy Wai, in which our soldieis foiiglit 
liia\i\\ foi then rights, and jo-ir grcat-gi and father, 
.sinl.inion (lailuld, w.is one of tliein. 'Ihen our soldieis 
w lie Mi.e eo.its, ti mimed with biass buttons, and they 
\,(*ie Ud I)\ (jeiicials who weic tlic most distinguislied 
laeii, like (jeiieial Washington Ihe Gencials wore* 
coils that slioiie with goltl lace, a nil ep inlets, or oin.i- 
iiieiits, on then shoulders, and hats like the* one Geneial 
W I'li'ii ;tiin we.us in the almanac pietiiio, iiiiide showy 
with gold lace and a feather Geiiei.ils c.iriied swords 
I'lstiaelof guns, and tlicy rode hoisebaek, ,ind led liic 
s'il(,ieis into biltle* I hope wc shall never want any 
mme Cieiiei.ds m tills countiy, fivr it is teinble* to slioot 
down men as they do m war lliit by study and U.irn- 
Mi ; can make a man etiual to a General, and be as 
lioiioiiied, witliout killi.ig jour A llow-mcn 

"Wiieii tile Kevoiiilion.irj' W.u w.is over, j'oiir grc.it- 
rr.indf.itliei icinoveil into tlie bl.ite of New Yoik, wlierc 
he h id ,1 son >11110111 he named Tlioin.'is. 'ihoin.is grew 
up to be a man, <ind was m.-irricil, ami li.ad a son wliom 
In II lined .Mii.im , and this Abram w.is j'our father. 
Xo'., It will be* eisj for j’Oii to remember, that Solomon 
G. 11 field was Jour gi e.it-gr.indfatlu.r, a soldier of the ■ 
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Aim.ric.in Revolution , th.it 'Ihoina-; Giirfic'..!, a pioneer 
of iStW York Slcite, n.is jour gr.iiWf.itliLr, aiul Abi.im, 
In-) son; a piunccr of Uliio, was j uiii f.itliLr. 'llicio was 
no GciiLral among all j’oiir anccstois, though some of 
lIiLin wcie L'lii.il to Gcncials If joii slioiikl c\ci be- 
come a Gciicial, j'ou will be what no one of j'nur anccs- 
tois c\ci w. IS, ill f.ir b.uk as we c.in ti.iee tliLiii — two 
ImiKlicLl .ukI fiflj' jL.iis” 

James listeiiLil to this recital with womkr. lie 
seaieely knew befoie tli.it lie w.is roimected with the 
woilil oiitsiile of tile Ohio wihleincs- Isow’, he ek.iilj 
iimler.tooil th.it Ins rel.itions .letnl a coii'piiiious p.nt 
in settling Ameiie.i, and ueie pu'ple of nmeh conse- 
ciiienee. It w.is a new and inspnmg Ihou'Jit to him 
ills c.ilim home w.is iiueded with new inttu t and 
inoie impoil.iiue JIow' f.u Ins life was mlliieneed'bj 
this n vel.ilion of the just, we cannot s.i\,i, it tl.no is 
no donlit tli.it ins .iclive bi.im was sl.iied to noblei 
tlioutjlit, and ills j oiing heart st.imjied liy indelible nn- 
luessions 

J.inies Iielic\ed m his leuchcr, .and histc.acliei beheted 
m iiiin. 'llieie w.is miitii.il atti.iction fiom tlic outset 
'1 he ti.ielui s.iw th.it tile luekwoods boj w is a gu.it 
nun ill eniliij o He was gl.ul to lia\c siieli a seliol.T 
under ills tuition He w.is somewli.it take.i .jbiek, how- 
e\el, llj’ Sllbsinilellt OecmiellCe' 'Hie seeoiul d IJ e.f 
sehuul lie' est.iblisileel the following inie 

“Seholars cannot study then lessons and look .ib-iiit 
the school I ooni : theieloic g.izing .iboiit is stiietlj foi- 
biddeii " 

It W.IS a novel iiilc to the pujiils It sa\oi'ied of more 
btiietness than thej’ Ii.id been acciistonieel to It was a 
veiy difliailt lule foi J.aincs to obseue He aciiimed 
mueii mfoimation bj his close obscr\'ation Hi-, two 
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I". (. > ii.iJ tuo C.IIS ^^L1C moic lluii bookb to him Hi.' 

0 he h.ul ni.\i.r tiiutei taken to pLifoiiii the led of 
' :tiii4 bolt iij)iiy;ht uponaloj beiieli witlioiit a baek, 

1 lookiiijf down upon hii bi)ok witli steady i/e It 
\<ab a •>e'\eie uideal for a boy who iie\ei sat stdl in hi-> 
Me, and who e\idcntl\ was not con-iti tided upon tlie 
plllleiplo of slttlll" still, llowote'l, 111^ he'.llt aeLepte'd 
the iiile, and he meant to do the be-^t that he could with 
t ll he weie to make a Geneial, oi somethnuj eKe as 
j^ijoil, he nuiit do as the “ina-»tei ” told him to do. ^As 
luiih a-, that was cleai to him Ihit the lust thm^ 
lie knew, his C}es weie I'J/ his book, and i</i the el.iss 
Kellin J 

" James s.ud the teaehei pleasantlj, "lute juii foi- 
^'iitteii tlie lule so quick ? ” 

•’1 foiqot," was James’ kieonie reply; and down 
i' ashed his ejes upem his book Jsot loiq;, hoWetei A 
taking' answei to a question in tlie ela s on tlie floor 
!jmhi jilt up his t)es a<,Miii, as if b} m.i'jie 

“What' so soon foi ;ettiii j the lule .I'j.iiii, Janii s > 
C'Ncl.uiiied the tcaehei "kou have a veiy slioit 
iiieiiiory." 

J. lilies looke'd down upon his book abasheil, but he 
•n.tde no leply 'llic fact was, lie meant to mind the 
fi.ie and do Ills best to please his tcaeher Jliit it was 
ueviP intended that two sueh e>cs and two sueli e.irs .is 
J. lines iiosscs-ed sImu’iI conic under a lule like tlut 
liieteachci was uiiwittin^jly at fault here lie did not 
imite imdei stand his pupil , and so he insisted upon the 
obsLK.incc of'thc rul^ and for two weeks continued to 
coricet James, hoping th.it lie would finally bruit; hi. 
c>cs.md cars into complete subjection. Hut hfs eflurt 
was fiuitlcss James was incori ijjiblc, when, lie iiie.mt 
to be obei’.ient. an J he giew’ ncivous under the disci-. 
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plinc. He thought so much about keeping his eyes in 
the prescribed place that he could Hunk very little about 
his Icssops ; and so he became comparatively dull and 
defective in his recitations 

At length, just before the teacher left Mrs Garfield’s 
for another boaidiiig-placc, he said to her, in J.imcs’ 
presence : 

“ I do not want to wound >our feelings, James is such 
a noble boy , but then I want to tell )oii— ” 

•“ S.iy on,” rejilied Mis G.ii field, iiuite startled by the 
soil mil tone* of the “ niasti r ” 

“James is not quite the boy in school that. I cs- 
peited ” 

"How so’" mtiiuipted Mis Gailield, ciiiiq>litel> 
taken by siiiiuise " Vou astonish me ” 

" I know that > oil will be grieied, but I think it is my 
duty to tell you " And Mis Gai field eould see that he 
shiiink fiuin telling her, and she bi'.Mii to think that 
something awful had happened ; still she u pi .tied : 

“ bay on " 

“ Well, It is only this J.iiiks don't sit still, and he 
don't leal n his lessons I teai that 1 shall not be able 
to make a scholar of him ” 

"Oh, James'” his motlui exelumcd, as if the teacher 
had put a shot through her body 'lhat was all she 
said, and it was utteied in a tone of .igony that went 
straight to the little fellow's heait, as he stood looking 
and listening She sent him to school that he mi ,ht 
make a scholar, and now her hopes weie d.ished in a 
moment No wonder that hci . i espouse, was an ex- 
clamation of disappointment and giief ' 

“ I 7i'/// be a good boy," ejaculated James, bursting 
into tcaiSr and biirj mg his face in his mother's Lqi " I 
twih/ to be a good lx>y ” And he never told more ti uth 
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in a single icntcnco than he iliil in the last one It 
nc\ci will do for a philosopher, huwe\ei wise, to attempt 
to npicsa the ceiitiifuijal foice of natiiie, and ifiat was 
what the teacher waa ti) iiit; to do, 

‘■I’crhapa he can't sit still," at length Mia Gaificid 
sii:;"cstcd , "he nc\cr was still m his life" 

“ 1 //sit still,” was Uicb 03 ‘s response, still .sobbing 
as if his heait would buiat, jet speaking bcfoie the 
tv. ulu.r had time to uplj' 

“I’L'h.ips so." aiiswcicd the teachei, thoiightfiillv, as 
if the giit\od niuthei had awakcntd a new uha in him 
"1, n(.\er knew him to fail of iLaining befoti.," Mis 
(kiii'iild contiin'cd , “iiLVci ” 

"I :i7</kain, molhei'" the boj .shouted between liis 
• 

"You mean to learn, I have no doubt," answeied liis 
iiUithei "Some bojs do woisc than thej/ intend, 
p« ill ips that is the tunible with jou " 

dcu child,” said the leaehei, imtling his hand 
upon his head, toUeheil bj' the lad', pile >iis .ippc.ds , 
•'JOU and I aie good file mis, and 1 think we sh.ill have 
I'vi moie trouble I will try jou again, bo w^pe up, 
aiul let us laugh anel not crj " 

1 he te.ichei saw his misbikc • The child’s mother had 
opened his.ejei bj hei wise* suggestion In his mind he 
resubeel to let the centrifugal foiec aUmc*, anel adojit 
anothe'i pohej*. So the subject was dieipped, and Jiinies 
Went to school on the following day, to sit still oi nol, as 
he pleaded '1 he teaeher lesolved to leave him to him- 
self, and see wh.it the effect would be Ihe result was 
excellent 'Ihe boy diet not sit still, of coiiise. he did 
not, but he was natural and hapiiy, and his ejes 
fulfilled their fiincli<jn ri roaming about inr»rc or. less, 
and his cars heard what was going on in the school-* 
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liou<;c. The teacher could not ni.ihc a blind and deaf 
boy of him, any uay, and so he •ceased to tiy He 
allowed him to see and licai foi himself, and itjiiit 
filled the I.id with hni)piiie->s. It filed his ambition, and 
bioii^ht out his biilliant parts, so that he became the 
slai of the school 

It was quite a number of dajj befoie Mrs Gaifield 
saw the teacher ajjain, as he went to board with another 
f.iiiiily Then he called to cheer the mother, whom he 
h.ii^ so thorouj>,hly yiieeed Her fust question was, as 
he LiilcMed her house — 

“ II(j\\ does J.llllei do now>” 

" Oh, };i indly," the teaeher icplied, m a tone that 
indiealdl qie.il s.itisfactioa m bein'; able to speak so 
ajipKn 111};!)'. 

" I am so ylad ! " was the molhei’s only response; 
and lier lieait was lualed 

“He IS peipeUial motion in se'hool,” coiiliiuieil the 
Icaehei, “ but he leains , no seholai Icaiiis so fast .iS he ” 

“ Iheii jou luueqiveii up youi uile?” Mi» G.iih^ld 
remaiked, inquiim;;ly 

“ Yes , I think )«iu aie iiqht about him. Such a lulc 
Cl. imps liim , he ean't be lumsclf undei it. 1 ^uess he 
tiled h.iul to obe) it " . 

"Childien aie \eiy unlike,” con'inued Mis Giii'iiM 
"James is unlike ni) other ehileheii m his lestkssiie.s 
.ind cneioy, as well as in his piecociou.ness I hope 
that he will (ome out all ii^lit ” 

“Come out all right,” icspondeel the teachci. “My 
woid for It, hq will make liib maije m the woild, you 
can depend on that " 

“I hope so,” and Miv Gaifield put hci whole 
mother's heart into those last three wouN. 

• 'ihe icstue natiiic of James was a theme of rcm.-irk 
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lu'qiii.ntly Thomas soiiictiinos compl.iiiicJ of it lie 
with J.imos, aixl the l.ittei wouhi toss and tumhle 
a’.iMl, ofiv-ii awaUmg 'Ihom.is by his movements, kick 
r' ' iMt the clothes, atul thcieby putting himself .uul 
In iihei to conbieli.i.ible incon\ emeiicc Olteii ho would 

twin o\er, and feeling cold aftei h.i\mg kicked off the 
beiklothis, he would saj m his sleep, — 

“ rom, co\er me up " 

lluiiuis would pull the clollung o\er him, and lie 
down to his iheaiiis, but unl> to re[>eat the opei.itioii 
. ;iiii and again. It was said of James, twenl>-live 
e.a.s , fti r that time, when he had become a ticiieial, 
I'l it, o’le night, aftei a teiiible battle, he laid down with 
(' Iiei < liLiis to sleep, and in Ills restlessnc..s he kieked 
oa 1 Is euveiing, then, tuuiing paitly o\ei, he said, — 

•’ loin, cover me up ’’ 

All ofiieer pulled the blanket over him, and .iwoke 
l.Mii bj the act On being told of liis request in liis 
seip, Janie's llioiight of his good biollier lliomas and 
of the little log-housc in the w’ooJs of Ohio ; and he 
tinned o\ei and wept, as he did in childhood when the 
t ,eh> 1 eoncluded that he could not iii ike ,i (iciicral of 

ii 

th lv'';i:iiiin ; of the* selioul Jllic teadiei h.ul said : 

“ ..\l t.u do.c of the teim I sliall picseiit this lesta- 
rji It .(inildiiig up a pielty leslimciitof latliei ilmimii- 
' e si/i ) to the best sclml.ir, — best in study, behaviour, 

1 .ill that 111 ikes a good schokar" 

It w IS a new thing to llicm, and it pioved quite an 
1 .iilue to most of, the pupils bcvcHiil tiied hard 
! <1 It, but it was pietty well iiiulcistood before the 
ter n was half through who would have ll", book. None 
Were surprised, when at the close of the last d.a^- of 
seliool, t.ie tcacliei said,— 
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"James ' step tins u.ij " 

JaiiiLs lost no time in 

“ iTns , bool.,” p.issiiitj the Te-jtament to him, “is 
youi-i 1 lliiiik you h.i\e f.nriy earned it as the best 
scholar in school I hast, no fault to find with any 
scholar, but your icmaikable progress entitles jou to 
the book" 

'Ihe pupils were .ill s.itisficd , J.nnes a h.ippy boj, 
and Ills mother wipt le.irs of joy 

Zmoiu the lime th.it James was pcimittcd to be him- 
self in sehool, his adi.incemeiit was icmark.ible llicry 
te.ieher ri'.Muled him as a boy of uncommon talents, 
and eiery stholai w.is .ittr.ieted to him .is by ma-jjnetic 
influence. He le.id evtry Ijook tint he emild bi ' or 
boiiow ; jtt he w is ellicieiit to .issist 'Ihoin.is on the 
f.iim .it si\ jt.iis of a<fe. Jle went to sehoid wheiicicr 
theie was .i school , but th.at w.is only a few weeks in 
.ije.ir. lie impioitd Ins eienin''s .tnd leisure time .it 
home, howeit'i, .ind .ill the books at h.ind weie re id 
over and oiei, until he was peifeetly f.imili ir with their 
contiiits Ills nunt.il apiielite was .ilw.ijs eiaiiii!', nor 
W.IS It ever ijoij'td b\ excess of food. It ai)])e.ned to 
be c.ipable ol .ippioiu i.itinii and diyestmj; all tint the 
tiiius and loealitj eoii’d fuiiush 

About this tune the (i.iilield and Hojiiton clnldieii 
foinud a kind of club lor imimwement in spellmo 1 l.c 
spillino-book bci.ime the fielt! of tlieii e.x[iloits 'Ihey 
studied it enthiisiastie.illy, and drilled e.ieli other in Us 
contents, as if they nu.int to m.istei it 'Ihe result was 
ilie.it inofieieiicy m spelhii'j— all of them excelling their 
companions at school The drill was of ipeat adianl.ioc 
to them m spelling-matches, when the winter school 
w'.is ijoinE; , especially to James, who became (piite an 
enthusi 1 st in that branch lie w.is the best cpcller in 
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srliool, when more than half the piijjils wcie olilei than 
lie Some of thenr>«.'iiil that James coiiltl sptll c\ei) 
woitl m the book collect Ij Wlulhei he coiilil or not, 
in chooMiiif ‘•ules fi^r a spelling-match, James was suie 
to be till' fust one ehoiien. 
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A t I I ’’t j < II . f-f I , 1 .1' . li I ! I I . i! ' ' I ' T t , 
ii'ifiiini •. ‘>1 1 'I' '1 III Ilf r Hint <) t 

tn W"il I'li'i" ' t'li I' 'iiHi'ii', I'f'i II IP ii'.i; t. 'i il!i\ 
(initi ail 1* 'll '* > ''.1 J , u' " I' I I il il'ii 1' 

sl'ii.1 .ml 1 ii'i it II Mil. Ill I'l.'l (.'i'll v," 1,1. 
C'lW , I'i'I i"in, I lilt \ I'l \i I ta'i' , .ill I i' I 11 ' 'IV 

('tip I tliiii . til it 1 11 1 1 1 . 1'l . t I'l) 

It \ ', \ I) "H it .1 tiiii. t" til f'p 'y \ I'l >1 
'I limii I . ("ii'.l I lilt .1 l.'tli in'>’ii\ l.\ 1. , I i<i.i,i, lli't 

ll|.lll(\ 1' Il 11 1 '111 Pill [>l '1- lllll II* 'l', til ll) LllCt. 

(if wli'.li wi. i nil j"i\ itmii l>"l’i ti 111. tiki .I'lil 

(liililrpii '111 \ 11 iil(.l ni.'ii* iip'iv p >\t t! 'll c\(.i, 

Il I III I .ill II' ' l Ii.ni- sli ' '111 1 1 PI ’ t li 1 I 111 ..I ^ , 

aiiil tl'i u wiK t’li: ti u'' I. t> jii\, .lllll (ii'ni'iii.il 

iiiuiiiii'i il t’n I '1 I ■' !i '( 111 ' Ml 'I 'IIP (.vik'iiiL’ 
So ill it til ( HIP cf 11. I'll' I -t lllll .1 ilimiiifl 
(i| till' till', 111 mIpi'i i.\ iiiLi.il'.r I'l llic li'.ii’'(.ln;!il 
shill I 

“\(Hi au' (I lit ji 'Is ( i.t. m\ s ,n, Jhmn,!., p 
si.\piiti I'll," su.l .Airs tiiifklil to hii '( * 1 li.i"’ is M.' . 

not ( !v.\l*ii ji IPs (iki wlkii )(' ir f.it'i.'i I'ml, .vi.i hi. h pI 
to t.il.i' j our fiitlicr’'. iiliccon the f.iim Vou iviist Ijj 
pcllyi'; roilily to t.ike Tliom.is's pl.ici?, for he mi 1 ioon 
'be uf .ije, aiiil thrn he Mill lute to {;o out into t!ic 
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v'nrM to scok his fortune, and you will ha\e to lAc care 
Lt the farm ” 

“ I can do that,” James aiisuerod. 

“Not without leainm" how to do it," said his mollier. 
“‘Practice malvci iieificl,’ is an old and tiiic ivumiIj” 
“I kaow that 1 cm tike caie of llie faim it 'loin 
coiiltl,” iiiti-iuiplid J U’Ils, With some as-uraiuc' 

“Vo-, when \ii'i aie as oM as In " i,u;,isti.d liis 
i; 1 1 * I’Ll 

'• lliat is what I moan, — wIilii I "lI to he as old* as 
lie was ” 

“ I hojic til it some ilay \ oil will do sometlim^ hotter 
than f iimin'r,” coiitmiu d Mi- (larfuld 
“ \\ hat Is thoie botlLi thin fainim ; > Janus asked 
'Mt is bLltcr foi some nion to Il.uIi and picaLli 
W unldii't j ou like to ti ich -i hool ’ ” 

“ When I am old Liunrdi, 1 should " 

“ Well, It won't he loii'j hefoie \on aie old inon';Ii 
If } ou are qualifii d, } oil e 111 teaeli iliool w In n ) on aie 
as Did as 'lliomas i-, ww ” 

‘‘When I am si,\» nteeii Janus n’[)i>ndid with 
s '1110 sill pi isc Allot Ills toai hei 1 Ii III hei ii oldei tli.iii 
till', and he couKl seainl^ si e liow he cmild do tiie 
same at scionticn 

“ Vls, at seieiition or ciqliteon M.ii’j jonii'; nun 
tiMch school as tail> as that Ihit faniim;; (oiiie. In d 
II. order, as we are siui.iteil " 

"And it IS tinu to jut the rows now," n inn! id 
J imi s, huiij inq off for them, .ind li innn.ilin'; the lki,- 
\eisation 

James was a self-reliant hoy, just tlu, one to t d c 
hold of farm work with t.ict and \i;;our lie scarcely 
1 iK’\ what "/ can't" nic.ant It was an cxprcssuiii that 
he never used The phrase that he had just employed 
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111 reply to Iii-> mother, “/ can Jo that" was a common 
one witli him Oiitt. it put him into a laii ;hable 
posiiifm Hi w.i-. .ifter In ii'.' in the ham, with his 
pla)in.ilc l-il.iin It w.i'. jii^t ahmit the time 

he Wfi-a el 'lit }i.ii'i I'lil, jierh.i])') •! little olilei J'.cliun 
fi limit .1 im'iti til,; rather smaller than the> UMially 

ill'll II’ ( II '1 

“I n’t that ciiiiii'ii ; ’ " sml lain in, linIJiii; up the 
c ■ ' 

“ I r 111 s.' ill' 1 ill ’t," Will J inK'' piii'iipt .in-i \er. 

‘ U Ii ill ^ '■ 

Me , v.h'ile" 

" Viiii t 111 t ill) It ’’ 

" I mn (III It ' 

“1 <l 111 \ii'i tn swil’ir It," ciintinneil Filwin, ci"cr 
to Ml' the' I \]K null lit tin 'I * 

“ Nut nun li to il ill me tn,’ n •'.lori' iljiiiiis “lliie 
It ;;i'i’," iiiiil into hi' niniilli tin i ■; wi iit, p'ni 'ii ; 
lai'Mi than hi aiitieipitnl, ir e! i l,ii thin, it \\,i, 
‘iinillii, fill it wnii'il nut '’iiilii’in it Ii ' Iiii' .in '• 

“Nil II a, J Mil," l \i l.lillli il III ,11. 1 II l.,l ' ii.i'llil.t 
|i\ir III' l.lilllle *' 1 he* II ' l> '■Ili.l.l, h.lt It Mnlll lit 
Jiilll tllinit " 

“It. "niii; ili'Wii, ^et,’ 'till J.iiiiis, iL'iil.i'i .mil 
llie siiiiinl tiini tin i" ; w i-. tlmi-t iiitn li.'> in''i 4 . 1 i 

“ tllll 'I .Hill .ill, I 'li.iM," Kill II I'll! I llwill ".Spnje 
it 'lii’iiKl iliek in jmii imp, ji.ii'il lie in i pieltj ii\ " 

“ lint it w on t ilu k 111 i'i\ iiop," iip'iiil J mil I , “it's 
ooiii’ iluHii I iinileitiHik to sv. I'lei It, .Hill I iii ”..iii' 

A *• 

to 

The n"T liroke in hn mouth when ho armo't iin- 
coiisciOml) bron‘.;ht hi-, teeth to^jolher, m.ikiiii; .i \ery 
ths.ijjrie'.ihle iniish of ehell ami meat It was alto- 
gether too miie'h of a gooil thino, anil protcil rather a 
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naiiseatinji do-'C. Ills stonucli hca\cd, hn face 
s(.i.i\\li.d, tuid Ld\\ Ml* roared , still J.inics held to the 
ami iii.ule for the house as fast as hi^ nnnblu 
liiiilis could tak'e liim, Edwin following after, to learn 
wh.it iie\t Ru-hiMj; into the house, James seiVcd a 
piL^ei'f biead, thrust it into his mouth, chewed it up 
w .ill the dilapidated Cij^. aiul swallowed the whole to- 
I 'hi r 

‘ J Ikio ' " he c\claimcd, “it's done" 

III. did what he Slid he would, esecpliii" only tb.it 
(ill. i r 'did not find its w ly down the tliio it whole , and 
lie felt like a conqucuu hduiii sw.iyed to .ind fro with 
l.i ";i’'u , and, .ilthoiiqh foity>c.irs ha\c cl.ipscd sinee 
t' 't I’aj, it !•> not ii,ip(»Mble for him to {jet ii|) a kuiqli 
o\it It s'lil Mis (i.irfield looked on with euiioiis m- 
t 'L*d not coinprihendinq the 1110.111111!,' of the aflT.iir until 
1 i \jil in ition followed 1 hen she only smiled, .iiid 
^ ‘ J oollsll bo> 

It w.is tiuc, wh.it she s,iid llv w.is a " foolish Imy” 
ti i.r'iit.dv smh a fi.it, “luulish,'’ ju .t .is in.iiiy 
j ■ .uisin j bii)s .ue "f.ioh h" ,it tiniis J’.iil the spirit 
I i the l.id appi.iud throu ;h the ‘'foolish ’’ .let N\ver- 
t' Ii s^, the “/ t<i// ' ekmciit of liis eli.ii.icter r.itlur 
• limed the pei foi iii.ince The iijore we think of it the 
mole we are inelined to t. ike b.iek our endor.emcnt of 
t' it woi d " f'onhdi," b< c iiisi till .lit w.is .111 outroinc of 
li' self-ieli.incc Wl'eii William C.irey, the renowned 
ir. loii.iry to Indi.i, w is a boj, he po-istsseij a d.iriiio, 
aili I ntiiroiis qui 't, th it e sjiri s . .1 it a If in elfmbin;; trei s 
an 1 1 juiIi.'iii Js, .md m <^oin j wluie, and iloiiiq What, few' 
bos i.ould do bcc.iiise of the pi ill ftiii d.iy lie fell 
I 'll the to]> of a tiee, on whieh he ]i( relied like .111 owl, 
.1 b.oke one of liis leys lie w.is coiilimal to tlic 
l.uu.e and bed seicral weeks , but tiie first tliiiif' he did 
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oil Iiii rocovcry was to climb that identical ticc to its 
\en’ top, ,ind scat himself on the iJou'fli fiom which he 
hid f^illim, to show that the feat w.is not impossible 
'1 li( le 1 . in doubt that his mother called him “a foolish 
boy,” to iisk his limbs and life aijain on tlic tree, but 
his admiiiis Ii.ue ever loved to rehcaise the deed, as 
pi oof of tlic bi)\ 's invincible, rfliant spirit No one who 
n.id. of Cau)'s immense labouis for tlie heathen, his 
fiaili oiiiss II 'peat damjer, his haii-bieadth escapes 
fiirn di.ith, liis tact and coolness in every cmciijency, 
can f.iil t ) se^ that his “ foohdi” act of climbin'^ the tiec 
v..ii .1 !'n 111 illiistiation of the ma\im, that “The boy is 
I itl'i 1 of till man,” 

J.imei w.u not esfoti'ilic.al oi self-confidc'it , these arc 
no put of self-rd lance Noi was he pioiid , jiude is no 
jiiil of sjf.ii,h,iiice lie wms not conscious of having 
,iii\ tliincj to lie pioii 1 of No boy was evei moie snnple- 
In.iiUil .md eiin'idiiv; inotheis than was ho He did 
iMi tell hii motliei lli.il he' could lun the f.irm hceause he 
o\i ii.iti.el Ills ,ibilitiv.s , it was the honest CKpiession of 
wh.it he w.is w I'lluio to des, .ind wh it he Ihou'jlit he could 
do It w i> tlic (>]iposileof lh.it in en'i.icnt, irresolute 
liojluiiul th.il cselainis, "I c.in't,”whcn it oiu;ht to be 
.ish.niKd to s.iy It , and when ailccided.hc.uty, “I c.in,” 
would plow a truinMel-c.iU to duty, i.iUjnng all the 
jiDweis to inst.int .letion 'Ihisw.is one tilin'^ th.it vn- 
coiii.i ted his motliei to expect so much ot him when he 
should bevomc a in.m On one oce.isioii, after he bc^mn 
to l.ibo.n on the f.iiin, and quite a task was before him, 
she s.iid to him , ' 

J.inii’s, li.ilf the b ittle is in thinkinf.j j ou can do a 
thin-;^ ,My father used to s.iv, • \\ hci c there’s a will, 
tlu'ie's a«way , ’ lepe.i'ing a protoib that is as old as the 

hills.' 
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"What does that mean ?" interrupted James, refening 
to the proverb. 

“ It means, that he who ui/ls to do anything will do 
it Tliat IS, the boy who relies upon himself, and deter- 
mines to perfoiin a task in spite of diniciilties, wi'l 
accomplish his purpose. You can do that ” And his 
niolher waited for a reply. 

" I can," James answered, with emphasis. 

, " Depend upon yourself Feel that you aic equal to 

the work in hand, and it wall be easily done ‘ Clod 
helps those who help themselves,* it is said, and I believe 
It lie has helped me wondei fully since your fathei 
died. I scaicely knew which way to turn when he 
died ; I scarcely saw how I could live hcie in the woods , 
and.yct I could find no w.iy to get out of them and live. 
Pi.it just as soon as I fell back upon Goil and myself, 
I took up the cioss, .and boic it easily We Ii.ive faicd 
iii'ich better tlian I e.\pccted, and it is because I was 
nude to feel that ‘Where thcic’s a will, there’s a 
w ’ God will ble^s all our ciToits to do the best w'c 
c.in ’’ 

“ Wh.'’t'll lie do when we don’t do the best we can ?’’ 
iiiqwiied James 

“lie will withhold Ills blcssihg; aad tliat is the 
'loatc'.t calamity that could possibly happen to us. 
We can do nothing well without IIis blessing’’ 

“ I thought God only helped people be re- 

marked James, who was biginning to inquire within 
liiniself whether He helped farmers 

“God helps folks tb be good in cveiyllnng — good 
h s, good men, good w'orkers, good thmkers,. c^oo.l 
f.ii .nera, good tcacliers, good everything. And without 
Ills help we can be good in nothing” 

James drank in every word, and looked very much as 
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if he believed that he and God could run the farm 
successfully Ills mother continued : 

“ If you do one thing well you will do another well, 
and so on to the end. You will soon learn that your 
own efforts are necessary to accomplish anything, and so 
\ou will form the habit of depending upon yourself— 
the only way to make the most of yourself” 

Such was the instruction that James received from the 
wisest of mothers, just when such lessons respecting self- 
rehance would do him the most good It was ou this 
line that he w'as started off in his boyhood, and he 
followed th.it line thereafter He had no one to help 
him upward, and he had no desire to have anybody help 
him Unlike boys who depend upon some rich father 
01 uncle to give them “a good start,” or upon supciior 
advantages, he settled down upon the stubborn fact, that 
if anything was ever made out of him he must do it 
liimsell Hard work was before him, and hard fare, .and 
lie expected nothing less A statesman w’ho rose from 
obscurity to eminence once said, “ Whatever may be 
thought of my attainments, it must be conceded that I 
made as much out of the stuff put into my hands as was 
possible ” That the germ of such an impulse must have 
taken root in James’ Jicart early, is quite evident from 
some remarks of his to young men after |ic was forty 
years old 

"Occasion cannot make spuis, young men. If you 
expect to.wcai spins, jou must win them If you 
wish to use them, you must buckle them to your own 
heels before you go into the fight Any success you 
may achieve is not worth having unless you fight for it. 
Whatever you win in life you must conquer by your 
ow^n efforts, and then it is yours— a part of yourself 
. Let nor poverty stand as an obstacle m your 
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way Poverty is uncomfoi table, as I can testify ; but 
nine times out of tcn'tlie best thing that can happen to 
a young man is to be tossed overboard, and cpm^cllerl 
to sink or swim for himself. In all my acquaintance 
I have never known one to be drowned who was worth 
saving. ... To a young man who has in him- 
self the magnificent possibilities of life it is not fitting 
that he should be permanently commanded , he should 
be a commander. You must not continue to be cm- 
ployai: you must be an employer. You must be pro- 
moted from the ranks to a command. There is some- 
thing, ^oung men, tliat you can command ; go and find 
it, and command it. You can at least command a hores 
and diay, can be generalibbimo of them, and may carve 
out a fortune with them ” 

Another incident of James’ early life illubtratcs the 
phase of his character in question, and, at the same time, 
shows his aptitude in unexpected emergencies. He was 
eight or ten years of age when it occuircd, a pupil in 
school with Ills cousin, Henry Boynton. Sitting side 
by side, one day they became moic roguish than usual, 
without intending to violate the rules of school. Sly 
looks and an occasional laugh satisfied the teacher, who 
was a sharp disciplinarian, that something unusual was 
going on, and he concluded tliat the wisest treatment 
\\;puld be to stop it at once. 

“James and Henry!” he called out, loudly, “lay aside 
your books and go home, both of you." 

A clap of thunder would not have startled them more. 
1 hey looked at each other seriously, as if the result was 
entirely unexpected, and delayed for a moment 

“ Don't dilly-dally,” exclaimed the teacher ; “ both of 
you go home immediately.” 

“ I will go,” answered James. Henry said nothhig ; 
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and both passed out James made an express of his 
dexterous leys, shortening the distance from the school- 
house to, home to about three or four minutes, and an 
equal time to retuin Returning to school, he entered 
the room, puflTmq like an en'iine, and resumed his scat 

“James' did I not tell >ou to yo homc>" shouted 
the teacher, never dreaming that the boy had had time 
to obey the mandate 

"I liave been home,” answered James, not in the least 
disjjonccilcd. He had obeyed his teacher promptly, 
thouyh he took very good caic that his mother did not 
see him wiien he reaclud the cabin 

“ Jleeii lioine ^ " responded the teacher, inquiringly, 
siirpiised that the boy had been homo in so short a 
tune 

“ Ves, sii, I have been home,” replied James; "you 
didn't tell me to ihtj'” 

“ Well, you c.in s/ny here now,” answered the teacher 
witli a smile, thinking that was the best way to dispose 
of so gooil a joke James remained, and was very care- 
ful not to be sent home again, lest the affair might not 
tenninatc so pleasantly. Henry sulked about the school- 
house for a while, and then went home and stayed the 
remainder of the day . That was the difference between 
the two bo>s James saw the way out of tlic tioublc at 
once, through the most literal obedience, and, believing 
that he was equal to the emergency, he started promptly 
to fulfil the command. lie was neither sulky nor re- 
bellious, but hajipy as a lark, lively as a cricket, and 
smiling C3 a morning in May. ,Such a little episode 
rather tightened the bond existing between the teacher 
and James The former discovered more of that sharp 
disci immajion and practical wit in the affair, for which 
he had already learned that James was distinguished. 
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Jnmc? wi’i now clo\cii j'cai-> oIJ, aiul I'lionns w.n 
twenty The di'jtiict" concluded to ciuct a fiuine scluxil— 
luui>.c, and sold the old one to Thomas for .a tiiHe 
I Jiomas and James, assisted by then cousins, the llo} ntoii 
b lys, took it down, and pat it up aijain dncctly in the leai: 
of their mother's cabin, thus piovidmci her with an ad- 
d't'oaal room, which wms a ?ivat convenience. Thomas 
dio It in anticipation of Icavin-j home when he sIioiilJ 
ptt nil hio m.ij‘;n*'y. 



\’I. 

SUNDAY IN THE WOODS. 

I 

*• PlONFT KS nccil a Sabbath full as much as an j body 
else,” was Mrs Gaifiolcl’s remark to James, and her other 
chddrcn. " ‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy,’ is a commandment that must be kept m the woods 
as f.uthfully as cl'-cuhcrc In lar^re towns and cities 
])coplc prepare for this by build iiiij houses of worship, 
some of them with tall and handsome spires, poinlinjf to 
heaven, with bells in the towels” 

” What for do they want bells inquiied James, to 
whom this announcement about houses of w'oisliip and 
bells was a revelation. Neither James nor the other 
childien had acen a house of worship, or heard a Sabbath 
bell, .111(1 their mother touehed upon a theme as new and 
f.iscinatiiig.is a novel when she described Sabbath scenes 
ill l.ii qc tow ns 

“Ihe bells call people to worship piomptly, by link- 
ing at the lime of meeting,” Mis. Garfield replied to 
James' question 

“Hells would not be of much use to pioneers, who live 
so fai apart, even if they could affoid to ha\c them," she 
continued 

“ Wouldn’t they sound splendid in the forests ^ " ex- 
claimed James, 

Indeed they w'Ould,” responded his mother ; " and 
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they would be good company, toa I imagine it would 
not be so lonesome if Sabbath bells echoed tliroiij;lL. 
the uildcrncss Hut iDioiiccrs ouglit to be tlu|ikfuTthat 
they can ever have preaching, under any circumstances 
whatever " 

" I should like to live in a big town wlieie they have 
nioctiii’-hoiises with tall spires," addeil James 

“ Perhaps you w ill some day," suggested liis mother. 
“None of us will live to see them m this towm, 
piobably” 

The last lomaik was rather of a damper uiion J.iincs’ 
aspiiations, who scarcely expected, then, ever to find 
a home elsewhere. The foregoing conversation will 
derive significance from an actiuaintancc with the 
religious pnvilcges of the family 

At the time of which wc arc spciiking there was no 
stated preaehing in the vicinity of the G.u field estate 
Ihe sect called Disciples held occasional sei vices in 
school-houses and dwelling-houses. Ihese occasional 
services began before the death of Mr Gai field. As 
the latter, with his wife, had united witli that sect 
before removing into the township of Oiatige, they weic 
especially ready to welcome the itinerant jneaehcr to 
their log-cabin, and to the school-house. Sometimes 
the meeting was at a cabin or sehool-liouse five, six, 
,jnd even eight miles aw.iy. It was not unusual, in 
James’ boyhood, for pioneers to travel six and eight 
miles to a religious meeting on Suiid.iy, 'iliey went 
w itli ox-teams and liorsc-teanis, single and double, and 
some men and boys v^lhcd the whole distance. Often, 
in some sections, the father would ride horseback to 
meeting, with liis wife on a pillion behind linn, carrying 
her youngest child, the older children followiug on foot 
The meagre religious privileges were highly valued, . 
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and there wab much l.diour and hardbhip involved in 
.u.idiiur thcm-iclvei of them. 

'lliT: pjeaclieis of that day were ilhtciatc men — pood, 
but uncultivated Ihoyweic //w/a/* picachcis, jU'.t as 
tlie ‘•etthis were //"/vaa' settlei-> They were we’l 
suited, perhaps, to the times and locality — rou;^h, 
sMieeie, earnest men, who found real satisfaction in 
tr.ivelhnp thiouph the destitute country, usually on 
hoi .ebaek, to tlo the peojile spiiitu.il pcod Occasion- 
ally there was a runaikablc preacher among them, 
jj j'.sL'i^iii'i jfic.it native ability, foice of char.ieler, and 
sinviil.ir iiM'fiietic picsencc 'Ihcsc wcic cspi,'ci.illy 
Avcleonie, .dthoiigh any one of the number was received 
cordi.dly. In their ti ivels they c.illcd at all c.ibnis, as 
pastois now make \isitb fiom house to house, their \isits 
lieiiig ehicfly of a icligions character. They ate and 
I(Ml‘>,cd 111 cabins, wherever noon and night ovcitook 
111 ! 111. The best fare lh.it a c.abin had w, is cheerfully 
set before them, and the best adviec and s} mjiathy the 
jiie.ieher could conimand weie ficely pioffeicd It is 
not jiiissible for us, at this d.iy, to s.iy how gie.it was 
the ninueiK'c of this pastoral woik Men m.iy read 
abmit it, and laugh over it nenv, but there can be no 
doubt that it piovided a much needed and indisiieiisable 
soiiiec of Chiisli.iii power, influence, and .enjo} mciit 
It eoiiliibuled largely to make pioneer life nobler, and, 
111 an important sense, educational 
Janies cnj.ojed no better opportunities of religious 
iioislni) than we have desciibcd, bcfoie ho was ten 
> ears of age Occasional woiship.was a privilege that 
he highly pii/cd, as others did lie did not readily let 
slip an opportunity to attend public worship And the 
impiebsioiik it left upon his heart were gauged by his 
deep* inteicbt in buch occasions; 
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Wlictlicr there was any meeting or not, however, the 
wecivly Sabbath was- recognised m the Garndd cabin 
No labour upon that day, excci>t woiUs of nectssih', 
was the lule carefully obbcr\'cd The Uible stood in 
the place of preacher. It w.ii> both read and studied 
Mrs Gai field's rule was to read four chapters daily on 
week days, and moie on the Sabbath, when she formally 
expounded it in her sensible and thoughtful manner. 
The children asked questions as well as she James 
'was especially inquisitive about the Scriptuies, and, 
aher he learned to read, he read them much, both on 
the Sabbath and week days lliblc stones that he 
leainccl Vioin his mother’s lips before he could speak 
plainly, became invested with new chaims when he 
could read them at his leisure lie became so familiar 
with* many narratiies, that he knew just wherein the 
lliblc to turn to them, and he h.id a multitude of 
questions to ask about "God’s book,” as his motlier 
leverently called it. 

“How do you know that it is ‘God’s book,’ mother ?” 
he asked. 

“liccause it is not like any book that man ever wrote" 

“You said once that Moses, Isaiah, David, Matthew, 
I’aul, and othcis wrote it,” recalling his mother's ex- 
planation of diflcicnt books 

“ Yes, that IS true, they did write it , but they wrote 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost They could 
not have written it without God’s help. They wrote 
just what God told them, by IIis Spiiit, to w'lite” 

“And that is why you call it God’s book?” James 
inquired 

“Yes, He is the author of it, although He directed 
men to write it, and guided them, also, m doing it.” 

“Are all the stones in it true stories ? ” 
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“ Yes , every one of them ” 

"I-, It true tliat Joseph had a ooat of many diffeient 
coloTiis 

" 1 expect it IS ” 

“ Why didn’t he have a coat of Me colour > Would it 
not be easier to ni.ikc such a one > " 

“ Ills father loved him more than he did his other 
cliililieii, and, out of hi-> paitiahty, he made such a coat 
for him." 

“Did he do rii^lit to love one of his childicn more* 
tluiii he did others ^ " 

“ No , he did not ” 

“ Was his father a Cfood man > ’’ 

“ Yes Some {;ood nun do nronij” 

"If flood men do wiong, how do you know them 
fniin bad men 

“ihey don't do so many wieked Ihinys, nor so bad 
tlii’n''s, as b.id men do" 

“ C.iii’t ffood men stoji doin<j bad tluiifjs 
“Yes, Willi Coil's liclji” 

" Don't (joil always help them ^ " 

“No” 

“^Vhy don’t lie'" 

“ I’eili.ips they don't dcseue it" 

“ Can’t men be f;ood without Ills help ^ " 

" No , .iiid w hat IS woise, they won't be." 

“ Why w'on't tluy ^ " 

“ llecause they ai c so w lekcd ” 

"How can they be good then — meaning that he 
could nut sec liow a good man could be a wieked man 
at the same time. 

Ill this dialogue appeals the iiiquiiiitivciicss of James^ 
js well a'; his discriiiiination and thuughtfiilncss. Often 
Ins’ niothcr was unable to answ cr hin buj ish questions 
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about the Bible. Their depth and point confounded 
her It w.is here, especially, that she had unmistakald® 
proof of his remarkable talents. It was aroUnd the old 
f.imily Bible that the chief intcicst of the Sabbath 
clustcrcfd in her rude home It w-.is to her family w'hat 
a Constitution is to the State, and what chai actor is to 
the individual. Largely it made up for the absence of 
books, teachers, money, and conveniences. It would be 
quite impossible to say how much unalloyed happiness 
it contributed to the family Certainly its w'ise teach- 
ings were so indelibly impressed upon James’ heart that 
Its contents w'ere more familiar to him at forty years 
of age than they are to most Christian men, so that 
Its figuies, symbols, and laconic sentences adorned his 
[niUlic addi esses, to the admiration of listeners. 

It IS probable that James and his brother and sisters 
leceived moie real valiuble lessons, to assist in the 
fiiiinalion of good habits, and to establish noble pur- 
poses, in their western cabin, than the children of many 
Lliiisti.in families do fiom the constant ministrations of 
public woiship The absence of religious advantages 
w .IS a good reason for the best improvement of tlic few 
iiijoycd The mother, too, felt additional obligations 
ti guide, instruct, and mould the hearts of her ofiTspring, 
because there was so little outside of her cabin to aiil 
litr Tor these reasons, jxirhaps James enjoyed better 
advantages to become distinguished tJian he would have 
I’ad m the more populous and wealthy parts of the 
C'uinliy 

When James was eight years old the Tcmiier.ince 
Refoimation was moving on w'llh power. The New 
Lngland states presented a scene of enthusiasm without 
precedent, and the interest spread into north-eastern 
(3hio I'ven the cabins of pioneers were reached by the 
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wave of iii/liieiicc for tcmpciiiiicc Mis. GarficIJ was 
-just the woinan to welcome siicli a reform, and to 
appreciate its tine value. The subject was a fitting one 
for the Sabbath, although it was not neglected on other 
days As the handmaid of religion, it challenged her 
best thoughts and eflbi ts 

“ Diunkenncss is a tciriblc sin," she said, “and I was 
alw.-i} s glad that your father had the same view of it 
that I have ” 

“Didn’t he diink rum oi whisky asked James 
“ Seldom , and he got out of patience w ith men 
iuto\ic..tcd He thought they wcic \ery w'e-al^ men by 
11 iture " 

“Why don’t mon slop di inking it, when it is huiling 
tin III ’ ’’ JaiiK s iiKjinitd , 

“It Is difiieiilt to s.iy w hy they don’t Some think 
ll'e) can I ilo it ' 

“( an’t stoij I ’ James c-\el.iiiiicd with suiprisc 
•• It IS said that they c.iii't slop — that they foim sueh 
1 1«. Millie .ippelile' Ih.il they can t contiol it ’’ 

“I wenild," lesponded JaiiK', with chaiaclciistic 
fiimLi. s 

" J’lettei i'e\ei begin to usv. intoxicating liqi.ors , that 
is the’ only s.ifo couise' It is e.isiei not to begin to 
wu)ll'^ than it is to tuin baek and do better after 
betpiining ’’ 

“ \\ ii.it do nieii dunk liguoi foi 

“It woiikl be dillieiilt to tell what some of them 
dunk it foi, 1 think Muot lai ij dunk it because lliey 
like it, 1 supjiiise ’’ 

“ Doe-i It taste good ’ ’’ 

“1 suppose It does to those who like it ' 

“I 'shcHilil like to taste of some just to see what it 
tastes like,” added Jainci 
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“ I rather you ^\ ould nevci know how it taslc?, my 
ion If you never ttiste it, you can never become 
thunkarcl, that is certain. ‘Look not thou upon the 
wine when it is red, when it giveth his colour in the 
cup, when it movctli itself aii^ht. At the I.ist it hileth 
like a seipcnt, and stinjfcth like an addei ’ Nothing 
could be tiucr than that ” 

“What is thcic in aim that makes it hurt people so?’ 

L 1 iliiuicd James 

“Theic IS alcohol m it, and it U that \\li\i,h malt - 
chunkaids. It don't hurt any one to dank milk 01 
watci, does it 

“ course it don't ’’ 

“Well, Ihcic's the diffcicncc between these whole- 
some drinks and intoxicaliii" iKpiors; liuic is no 
alcohol in the milk and watci ” 

“^\Ilal for do they put lilcohol into tlioin if itluiits 
p ople?” 

Mi-i Gai field explained the kisl (jiiesliop as best she 
c*'iild, assiiun"him that the alcohol wai not put in, but 
\ .IS dc\ doped in the dank by an artifici.il process, and 
th.at men wanted to piodiice the alcohol in orde.i to 
make money 

In this waj the gicat rcformatoiy idea of th.it day 
found a lodgment in the Gaifidd cabin James did not 
obtain a veiy definite idea of the cnoinious evil of 
ni‘einpciancc, living where he had no opportunity to 
o'iser\e it, but his idea was distinct enough to cau'-e 
li'in to abhoi tlie cause of the woe. Ills iiiothei g.ive 
111 n f.icls enough icspi,cting the cuisc of intemperance, 
tli.it had come under her own obscivation, to show him 
that intcmpeiance w'as a tciable c\il, and Ins young 
heart was fully icsoUed to avoal the way to it.> 

Another lesson that nude Sunday in the woods a 
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tncmoniblc day to James, although it was prominent on 
other days also, was loyalty to* the country. Mrs. 
GaiTicld’s memory was full of facts respecting the sacri- 
fices and sulfeimgs of her ancestors to defend and 
picscrve Amciicaii Independence, and many an hour, 
as w'c have .ilic.vly intimated, was whiled aw'ay in 
recitals of their hemic deeds 
Theie is no doubt that James formed an cvalted idea 
of wh.it we c.ill T.o\ \r,i\ fioin these stones th.it weie 
so^inspiiing and m.iuelloiis to the young It is often 
the case th.it indiicct methods fasten upon the young 
iniiiil so len.ieiously that they outlast many le‘-sons that 
lino hten imp.iitcd with the utmost c.ire and hopeful- 
ness It H ccrt.un tint lames derived an impulse fmm 
some source, in re'^aid to loi.ilty, th.it conliibuted to 
make this Mituconeof the most prominent eleihenls 
of Ills eh.it .ictei m m.inhood Although liis mother 
did nut foim.illj imit.ile the example of the f.ither of 
llnnnib.il, who led his son to the altar of his divinity 
at eight je.us of age, and ni.ule him sweai eternal hate 
to Koine, yet she did what w.is tantamount to that, 
•ind^wh.it secured as effectually the devotion of her son 
to the defenee of his coimtij- 

“Neier be .ifi.iul to <lo wh.at is light, ’ Mis G.iifielJ 
remaiked "The biggest cowaid in the world is the 
ni.in who is ,ifi.ud to do light” 

“I shouldn't think men would bo afiaid to do light," 
lein, liked J.imes 

" I shouldn't think Ay’j would be afi.iid to do light,” 
re'spoiulal his inollici, pcieening that Janies scaiccly 
thought there was .in oppoitunity for tins sort of bravciy 
III bo)-hood " Hoys don't dare to do right sometimes ” 
‘‘Wheu?” iiiipnicd James, as if he ynejtioned the 
triltli of the latter statement 
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“ When they don’t dare to obey tlicir mothers or teach- 
ers because their coihpanions don’t want they shoiiM,” 
answeied his mother, intending to remind him of certain 
facts in his own boyish life 

" I thought you meant when 1 got to be a man," said 
James, w'llh a look denoting that he was //it. 

“ I meant w hen a boy, as well If you don’t begin to 
stand up for the light when you arc young, j'ou never 
w ill when you arc old ‘ The boy is father of the man,’ 
*3 a proverb as true as it is old Then a cowardly boy 
is as contemptible as a cowardly man Obey your 
mother and teacher though all your companions laugh 
at j oil ’’ * 

“ I do,” answeied James 

" Yes, I think you do, generally , and I speak of it 
now,* that you may give even more attention to it in the 
future than in the past, and grow moie and moicfcailess 
to oppose wrong as you grow oldci. When >oii be- 
come a man you will meet with many inoic, and greater 
temptations than you have now, and unless you have 
iiioic decision and courage you will not be equal to the 
ciicumstanccs " 

“Daniel's bravciy got him into the den of lions," 
suggested James 

“ Very true , and it was bcttci for him to be in a den 
of hons, with God on his side, than a fiiciul of the king 
with God against him If you are like Daniel in moral 
coinage, I shall be satisfied Tlie hons could not devour 
him so long as God w’as his friend ; and God is always 
the friend of those w'ho stand by the right ” 

James never had other than royal lessons upon monal 
courage and kindred qualities. These things, which he 
at the very foundation of stability of character and 
personal excellence, were ingrained into his early life. 

F 
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The S.ihhatli fiiinMicd a favourable oppoitunity for 
spicial cflijil -5 III this diieclion, though every day in the 
well boic \\i' ii -.1 m the same line 

We niiist not clo-c this chapter without reference to 
one f.u t ronnet I' d \i iih the Gaifield family that is worthy 
of p.iitii iil.ir .ill(.mi'in It ii.is then “ coat-of-.irms ’’ A 
co.il-df .11 r . fiiiiieily v.as a “h.ibit noin by knights 
ovei Iheir .n nnui It w.isa shoi l-slee\ ed coat or tunic, 
le.uhiii'j Irj the waist, and cmbioideied with their 
aiinoii.il Li’ 'pis ,111(1 i.iiioiis tleviccs” The Gar/ield 
( (i.it-( f-.inii-. eiiii ,ist('d Ilf a shield, with a gold ground, 
tliHi lii'ii/iinl.il eiini-.on b.irs ciossing it m one coiner, 
oiei il .1 111 'nil t with i.i'-.ed \i-,oi, together with a heart. 
Hill .ilioM till whole an aim wielding a sword, on which 
W.li lllsi 111 11.(1 till motto, /// (///((• T 7 W(|I — “ TllUOUtdl 
V Mill 1 OlMll I K ” 

Wh.if we widito s.iy .ilimit this co, it -of-arms i elates 
to the motto. It tells of a coinage th.it w’as born of 
f.iitli 111 (mil, suili .ns was found in the Ohio cabin, and 
without which the soiious and h.iidsliliis tliat invested 
its i.iily liistoiy would h.ueproied too much for flesh 
aiiin_>lood It IS a grtind spn it to brood over a human 
h.iliit.itioii, biiuMtli whose loof childhood buds and 
hlu.Minii into tiue life It appiopri.ntcs the Sabbath, 
Hible, and eveiy othei h.dlowed pow'cr that is accessible, 
to the "lile lli.it now is," because of another “ hfe th.it 
IS to come " It was this sjniit th.it J.imcs nuiscd fiom 
Ills niothers bie.ist, and inhaled fioin the domestic 
.itmospheie that wi.ipped his bo> hooel, to arouse heroic 
iln.ihtie’s, and bend them to iielorious work 

\\ hen J.imes w as about ten j cais old, his uncle, Amos 
Hoj iiton, oig.mi/ed a coiigicgation in the school-house, 
and took ch.ngo of it himself, when no minister was 
on the gi iHind Mr. Iloyntoii w as a man of excellent 
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abilities, and a very devoted Christian man. He was 
more familiar with tlie Ihble than any man in the toi\ n- 
ship, and could repeat lai^c portions of it A copy of 
the Sciiiitiires Mas his constant companion lie earned 
it with him into the field If he stopped to rest himself, 
or his cattle, the brief time ivas spent in readinjj the 
Book of books. Ills famih.nity with the Bible qualified 
him to conduct Sabbath services in the loq school-house ; 
and they weic of great moral and spiritual advantage to 
the jicople To James they were of as much real value 
as to any one 

At that tunc religious controversy lan high in north- 
ern Ohio The Disciples w'cic a new sect, and all other 
sects denounced them; while they, m turn, evpresscd 
tlieinsehes ficely concerning the errors and follies of 
tlieif opponents James often heaid discussions at home 
upon these controverted ichgious questions, in which 
Ins mother engaged with others. It was not uinisual 
foi puachers to refer to them in their sermons, and 
alu.q's, when picachcrs stiyed at his motJier’s Iioiise, as 
they often did, these questions w'cre discussed, and they 
made a deep impression upon the active mind of Jajnes 
bo bright a boy as he could scarcely fail to sec th.at 
v.ist importance attached to subjects in which the minis- 
teis and his mother were so much interested. These 
cuntioveisies lent more or less importance to Sunday 111 
the* woods. 

Among the topics discussed was Baptism, the Disciples 
being iminersionists The extent to which James’ mind 
was impressed by these^ discussions is learned from the 
following fact Considerable political excitement pre- 
vailed in that part of Ohio in the “ilaiiison C.^mpaign'’ 
The neighbours were all for Harrison, — Wlvgs, — and 
James had heard Ills mother say that his father w'as a 
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Whip;, and a great admirer of Henry Clay, and votc& 
for him when he was a candidate' for President. One 
day some neighbours were discussing politics in James’ 
presence, when one of them asked him, in a sportive way, 
‘‘Jimmy, hat arc you, Democrat oi Whig > " 

“I'm WJiig; but I’m not answered James 

The subject of Uaptism was so thoroughly impressea 
upon his mind, and the subject of Whigism, also, that 
the little fellow supposed he could not be a properly 
'’onstiucted Whig until he was baptwed. 
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HaiJ-O, Jim, now you’ll have to be a fanner in Ciirucst ! 
for I am going to Michigan,” said Thomas, as he re- 
turned fjom Cleveland. “ Got a place out there.” 

" Where inquired James, not understanding where 
It was that his brother was going 

" Jo Michigan,” repeated Thomas “ It is more of a 
wilderness th.in Orange is." 

“ I know that,” answered James “ What you goin' 
to do out thcie ^ ” 

“Clearin',” replied Ihomas, “twelve dollars a 
month." 

“You don’t get so much as that, do you?” said 
Jainc"., to whom that amount of monthly wages setfmed 
ciioi inous 

" Yes, twelve dullarj, a month It’s haul work, caily 
and kite Mother shall have a frame-house now ” 

V Good ! " was James' answ'cr of evident satisfaction 

At this time James was twelve ycais old, and 'Ihomas 
was twenty-one ; a period that had been much discussed 
in the family, in anticipation of its arrival There was 
a definite undei standing between Thom.is .md liis mother 
that the former should leave home at twenty-ojic, and 
James should run the farm It was important that 
Thomas should be earning something abroad now that 
he had attained to his majority, and James was old 
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enough to attend to affair^ at home Thomas ent to 
Cleveland for the purpose of obtaining ork, w ithout 
any definite idea of what that work would be Emi- 
gration to Michigan was increasing, and there was 
considerable excitement over the resources of that State, 
so that labour was m considerable demand for that 
section The first opportunity that opened to Thomas 
he accepted ivithout hesitation, and it was, as aheady 
anuounci d, clearing land for a farmer in Michigan, at 
twelve dollars a month 

1 honias ji.issed into the house with James to make 
known the result of his eiiand to Cleveland, • 

“ I hope it will prove all for the best,” remarked Mis 
G.iifield, after hcMiing the lepoit “It’s faither away 
than I expeeted " * 

“ Yes, It IS some distance ; but that is of little con- 
sequence, .iftcr .ill It’s good p.iy ” 

“How far Is it^” .isked James, who was intensely 
Intel ested m the contempl.iled ch.inge 

“I don't know cx.ictly," answered his iiiolherj “it’s 
f.iither than I wish it w'as” 

“\Vill you live in a log-house, Tom>” Janus con- 
tinued 

“ Yes ; a cabin not half so huge and good as this.” 

“ I low long shall you be gone ^ ’’ 

" Six months ceitaiii ; pcrlups longer.” 

"y\niIyoii will have to take Tom’s place on the faim,” 
said Mis CJai field, addiessing James “That will be 
t.iking a step higher.” 

" I can do it,” responded James, " though I am sorry 
Tom is go'll’.” 

“ We shall miss him sadly,” reniarked Mrs Garfield. 
“ ft w ill be more lonesome than ever when he is gone ; 
but we must make the best of it.” 
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“ It will be best .ill^iounJ, I'm lliinlN.m'4," s.iiJ I'hom.i'., 
“ if it is the way foi you to have a fiame-hoiisc, mothci. 
I mc.in that shall cuiiic about” 

“That will be nice, w'on’t it, mother?” cxclaimcil 
James, w'ho was thoioiifjhly piepareil to aiiprcciatc a 
real house, after twelve years’ occupancy of a cabin. 

“Yes, it will be nice imlccJ, almost too nice to prove 
a le.ilify,” leplied his mother 

. “ It will piovc a reality,” icmaikcd Thomas with de- 
cision , 

Thomas had spent much time, duiinfj the last five 
years,, ly cutting and prepaiiiig tiinbei fjra new house. 
Imping the time would come when his inolhtr could 
command money enough to employ a carpenter to ciect 
it .He h<ul prepared siifticient timber for the house 
when he became tw'enty-onc years of af»e; but there 
w .IS no money to p.iy a c.ai pentcr to put it uj) Now 
'Ihom.as s.wv the way clear for ciettmg the house .ift.r 
a while, and the prospect filed Ins ambition He w.is 
Willing to go to Rlichig.an for that object .iloiie , indeed, 
he lejoietd to go, if by so doing a fiamc-house could l»c 
seemed. 

Thomas w.is busy in picpaiing to le.ive, and James 
w.is ecpially busy in attending to lessons th.it Thoin.is 
CMve him about the w'ork to be done on the f.iim T nc 
giound was to be ploughed, the ivheat sow'ed, the com 
and potatoes planted, with all the clcctcias iisu.illy be- 
longing to the season s labour T hoiii.is h.id b/s direcbons 
to give conccimng all these things, th.il ins little bi other 
might the more successfully j^cifoim the f.irm-work. 
Howcvei, his time at home was limited, as his eiig.ige- 
ment required him to be m Michigan .it an early d.itc ; 
and soon he was gone 

It was almost like making another grave in tlie comer 
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of llic wheat-field to part with Thomas He had been 
the main stay of the family since the death of his, father, 
and his mother had leaned upon him as mothers will 
upon a noble son , and now to miss Ins face and voice, 
and miss his counsels and labours, created a void m the 
home circle that bioiight tears to the eyes of all It w'as 
a trying hour for James, to whom Thomas w'as both 
biollitrly and fatherly The most tendei and loving 
confidence existed between the two Thomas was proud 
of his gifted little bi other, and James had peifect con- 
fidence in Ills efficient btg brother It was not stiangc, 
therefore, that James felt the absence of Thoni.is cjecply, 
and dcploied the necessity that compelled him to leave 
home Nevertheless, he went to woik upon the farm 
with a will He knew how to laboiii, because he had 
laboured much with Thomas loi four years, and was 
often called the “boy-farmer,” but now ho w'as a farmei 
in a more important sense, and must rely upon his own 
judgment, pl.uis, and cfTicicncy to a great extent 1 Ig 
was mueh higher up than befoie in the matter of care 
and lesponsibilily. 

Hpie, as well as anywhere, we may describe the 
seeneiy about the Garfield estate, foi that may h.ive had 
an inipurtant inlluence ujion the life and character of 
James He w'as the soit of boy who delights in beauty 
and grandeur; to whom a river, mountain, oi wild foi-.st 
was moic atti active than they often are to older heads. 
A person reared in the locality dcsciibcs the scenery as 
follow's 

“ Orange township is situated iu the south-eastern por- 
tion of Cuyahoga County, fifteen miles from Cleveland 
It IS now, and always has been, stiictly a farming town 
Tlieic is no village within its limits. 

“ Its surface is irregular and hilly, presenting some of 
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the finest rural sccneiy to be found in this pait of Ohio, 
On the north-east flows the Chagrin River, fiom which 
the land giadually uses towards the south-wC'it for a 
distance of three miles Looking cast from this range 
of hills, a grand view is obtained The valley of the 
Chagrin, with its simple beauty, and the country for 
tw'cnty miles beyond, arc distinctly visible. All combine 
to form a picture that is strong, charming, and impressive. 
It was to a spot south of this chain of hills that the 
parents of Gcncial Gat field came in 1S30” 

We should have said tliat, at this time, the “ Wcstci 11 
land peculation ” was running high. I’coplc grew w'lld 
over the prospect of coinii\g money out of the wild lands 
of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois. Men at the 
KasJ bought thousands of acies of land in the West, 
that they never saw', and did not positively know that 
such land existed Hundreds and thousands of people 
sold houses and land in New England and in the Middle 
States, and removed thither, to make then fortunes. 
Perhaps Thomas cherished a secret hope that somehow 
he should become a rich man in the woods of Michigan. 
It is certain that the opportunity to labour in that State 
came to him through the “ Wcstci n land mama ” We 
w'lll leave him there, felling ticcs and dealing land for 
the Michigan farmer, while we look after James at 
home 

“ Well, your farmer-boy is making things lively," re- 
marked a neighbour, w'ho called upon Mrs Gai field. 
" He la handy as any of us with his tools ” 

“ And works as hard, I guess,” responded Mrs. Gar- 
field 

“That is so, all of us work hard enough,” rejoined 
the neighbour 

“Pioneer I'fe is beset with hardships,” continued Mrs 
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Garfield , "though its poverty is not so h.ud to be borne 
as poverty in a large town or city.” 

“ Do you really think so '* " 

“ Certainly I do " 

"What makes joii think so>’’ 

" Why, don't you see that thcic arc no rich around us 
to he compared with’ We arc not continuaWy being 
reminded of our extreme poverty by the presence of 
those who can have all that money can buy” 

"lYou think tlieic is some satisfaction in all being 
poor together iiiteiruptcd the neighbour, jocosely 
"Yes , that is about it ‘Misery loves compaii}',’ and 
I siijipose that is tiiie of povcity ” 

“Well, no arc all poor enough, if that is all," coii- 
liinied the neighbour; “and on your tlieoij v\e qught 
to he tolciably haiipy” 

"We aic, I think, as happy as the human lace 
aveiages, and perhaps a little more than that God 
avera'ps human experience well, after all our fault- 
Inuling " 

" I here must be some satisfaction in thinking so ; but 
I c.fii’t e.xactly accept that view. Pioneers have moie 
than then full shaie of liaidships and trials, in my 
opinion," repliid the neighbour, just as James came in 
fioin the coin-ruld Tuining to him, by way of coidial 
salutation, he aiKkd, — 

"Wh.it do you think about it, James?” 

‘■'I hink about uhat 

"Whether pioneers have more haidsliiiis than other 
people ? " 

" I don’t know much about it," answci cd James “ If 
I knew wh.it haidships other people have, I could tell 
something about it ; but I don’t." 

James nevei spoke a tiuer nord. lie was born and 
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reared in the forest Jle had never seen even a village, 
mtieh less a large town oi city. lie had seen but one or 
two frame-houses at that time ; and these had just been 
erected in the vicinity How could he understand that 
others enjoyed more than he did > He was a hajipy 
boy. He bad bis borne, Ibougb it was a cabin, lie 
had his mother, and brother, and sisters, and they iierc 
just as dear to him as home and brothers and si^Ilis aie 
•to tliosc iiho dwell in palaces. Perhaps they weie nioie 
so we incline to the belief that they were He ha/l a 
mother , and if any mother was ever worth nioi e to a 
cliild than his w as, he did not knoiv it, nor could he be 
made' to believe any such thing So he was a contented 
boy What other people, more liighly blest, called 
hanWiips, he accepted as a m.itter of com sc He 
scaieely knew that it ivas not as good as others enjoyed. 
Why sliould he not be a rollicking, widc-.iiiakc, happy 
boy^ Hard ivork challenged Ins best ende.ivouis now 
that his biothcr ivas gone , but hard work is not neces- 
sarily hardship Some rich men woik iiioie hoiiis in a 
day to keejj their money, than the poor man docs to keep 
soul and body together. And often it is moie annoying 
labour, straining the nerves, banishing sleep, fretting the 
disposition, and keeping up a continual fever of ,in.'iiely 
Janies did not call hard w'ork haidsliip ; he never 
thbiight of such a thing He was never happier lh.in 
lie was dining that scecson of severe toil after his brother 
left home He had greater rcsjionsibility; but icspoii- 
sibility IS not hardslup. He felt more manly and 
competent , and he wfls both, now that the care of the 
farm and his mother rested on his shouldcis. A close 
observer could see the honest pride of a noble heart 
cropping out through his manly bearing Call it hard- 
ship to rur.^thc farm lie never dreame-d of it; it was 
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his delight. The language of singing expressed his 
daily experience far better than complainings Under 
his homely jacket nestled a spirit tliat had not learned 
discontent. No I Neighbour Mapes put his question to 
the wrong party, when he said, — 

“Whdt do you think about it, James 
James was not the passenger to aw'akc Break the 
slumbers of somebody who is happy only when lie is 
asleep, James was happiest when he was awake, as 
mqrtals everywhere should be And he never was more 
wide awake than he was on the farm during that season 
of excessive labour 

"Goin’ to exchange woik with Mr Lamper,” said 
James one day to his mother 
“ How so ? ’’ inquired his mother. 

“ He wants an extra hand once in a while, and so do 
I ; and then I wart his oxen sometimes.” 

"You have seen him >” 

"Yes ; and ha\e made the bargain ” 

“A good arrangement, I guess,” added his mother. 
“ Then, his liead is older than youi s, and he can sliow 
you sojne things about farming that you don’t know ” 
"And ‘Tw'o hc.ads are better than one, if one is a 
sheep's head,’ I have heard you s.iy a good many 
times, ” added James, in bis livelj' way 
“If they aie pioneer heads, it is so,” rejoined ins 
mother, wliose opinion of x>ioncci life w.is more favour- 
able than that of neighbour Mapes " Pioneer life re- 
quites all the wisdom th.at can be got together to make 
life in the woods successful ” 

This reference to “ life m the w oods " was partly in a 
vein of pleasantry , for now the designation was scarcely 
appropriate. Nearly fourteen years had elapsed since 
Mrs. Garfield moved into that township,^ and great 
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changes had been wrought in that time. Many settlers 
had moved into the township, and the unbroken forests 
had yielded to the pioneer's axe, and well-conducted 
farms dotted the landscape. Neighbours were near and 
many now, as compared with the distance and number 
of them ten years before. The pioncci stage had really 
passed, and it was not " life in the woods ” that J aincs 
w as living There was a saw-mill and an ashery in the 
vicinity , also a carpenter was added to the population 
of the town All this brought a change that Janies, 
young as he was, could but notice. 

The plan of exchanging woik was one that James 
origina'tcd, and it proved of great value to him during 
the season It lightened his laboui when “'Iwo heads 
ucic better than one,” and gave him the use of the oxen 
wlicif nil other aid could be half so valuable Ihen Mr 
Lampci was glad to exchange labour with a boy who 
was cqi al to a man in his ciriticncy. James could turn 
Ills hand to any sort of woik upon the faun, and had 
physical sticiigth to endure almost any strain Ills 
honest pride of chai actor assisted him, too, nioie than 
c\ cr 111 his w'ork, as any sharp observer could sec 

We cannot dwell upon the laboui s of that eventful 
season, except to add, that the farm did for James what 
a teacher did for some other boys. The celebrated 
engineer, and inventor of the locomotive engine, Gcoigc 
Stephenson, said that he studied mechanics with his 
engine instead of a professor. Indeed, the engine w.-is 
Ills professor, and taught him daily the most important 
lessons He was eighteen years of age, and was running 
the engine in a colliery. On Saturday afternoons, when 
the workmen wcie released from labour, and were spend- 
ing their time in rum-shops, or attending dog-fights, 
George took his engine to pieces, and cleaned and studied 
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it He could neither read nor write, but he could undep 
stand and appropriate the •‘dent lessons of his engine ; 
and tlicsc made him the renowned inventor of the loco- 
motive Well might he call the engine his teacher. 

James might have called the farm his teacher It 
tauglit him many c\ccllcnt lessons lie cxti acted the 
most valuable knowledge fiom its sod. He evoked 
inspiring thoughts from its labour Ills manhood 
devc'opcd under its iigid discipline. Ills mind cnlaigcd 
its mental giasp Ihe season spent m the log school- 
luAise could not h.iv e pushed him higher up than ehd his 
c.vpeiieiicc on the farm It w.is positive pioof th.it 
woik IS diseipliiio as much as study, .ind that .t can do 
for boj s, often, more than study to qu.ilify them for the 
stern duties of life James was more of a man at the 
elose of tli.it se.ison th.in he was at the beginning of it. 

I le h.id little tune to read during those months , and 
yet he never v.ilucd reading more. He was never more 
hui'giyfor knowledge than he was during that period 
of eoiist.int labour He thought much of going to 
school, and often the thought woukl foicc itself upon 
his mind, how c.in I get an education ^ Not that he 
foiiiK'd .111} definite plan concerning it, or even con- 
sidered th.it such a thing was possible , but the vague 
Ihoiigdit would .sometimes arise. And then his inothei 
fiequently dioppeel reinaiks which showed the stioiig 
desiie of hei lieait, that James might, at some future 
time, she knew not how or when, become a scholai 
'1 hat such a boy should sjicnd his life m tilling the earth 
aiipeaied to her like wasting pcails. 

“James, I hope th.it you will not always have to woik 
on a faj-m” How often she remarked thus 

“ \\ hat w'ould you do if I shouldn't ? ” was James’ 
thoughtful reply. “ I should like to, if it is best.” 
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“I hnully know ‘It is not in man lluit w.ilkcth to 
diicct hib bteps,' and *1 am glad of it Thcic is my 
hope, that some daj’ you can get an education I Imow 
it will be best, if you can do it. You can never know 
too muLli." 

“I gucs- tliat IS so,” replied James, half humorously 
“I couldn’t ever know too much to woik on a faini 
'1 hole IS more to Icain .about it than I could learn in 
many j cars ” 

“That lb true, no doubt, but I have a stiong desiic 
that jou should become a schol.ir, .ind sometimes the 
desiie is so stiong that I feel as if I could nut be 
denied ’* * 

“ I <lon’t feel so ” 

“Wouldn’t you like to study, .ind become a siholai 

“Wily, )eb, I should like nolhiug better, but hoiv 
can I do it ^ " 

“I don't know, and th.it is wh.it timibles me, thou'fh 
I ought not to be tioubkd I know th.it God will open 
the w.i), if It is best, .ind I ought to k.ive it theie , but 
somehow I can’t help haimg an\iet> .ibout it” 

“Well, it c.an’t be .it present,” added James, as if pei- 
feclly satisfied with his situation. 

Ihus James w.is led on, and his mother, loo, not 
knowing whither Piovidcncc was guiding them James 
w.is going up higher all the while, although it se.irtely 
.(jemed so to his doling mother. The Lord was laying 
a deeper found.ation th.m could h.ivc been l.iid if she 
had had her own w.iy “M.ui devisetli his own w.iy, 
'nit the Loid diiecteth his steps” 
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‘‘Tom iscomin"'" was tlic sliout Mn Garfield heard 
at she c.iu£;lit sight of J.inics bounding acioss the 
!;.iulcn “'lorn is coming'” loudci yet One would 
have thought the boy had suddenly lost his* reason, 
judging by Ins antics 

Sure enough ' Looking fiom tho cabin door she saw 
Thomas appioaching, and James had alicady rtached 
him, in his pleasiiiable c\citcincnt If James was glad 
to get hold of Ihomas’ hand, Thomas was equally ic- 
joiced to get hold of James The gicctmg was mutual 
and hcaily Tho big biothcr and little biother made 
foi the house, hand in hand, then tongues running glibly 
all the while. 

"Aie wegoin' to have a fiamc-house now'>” asked 
James, almost the fust thing 

" Yes, we’ll h.ive a fiamc-hoUsc now^ and let the liciij 
keep house in the cabin," leplied Thomas. 

“It's just about good enough for them,” rcmaiked 
James in response. “ It will make a good hen-house " 

“ Ralhei better accommodations Ih.ni they have had,” 
Thomas- tiddcd, “and will compaic well with oiii 
quailcis when the house is done” 
lly this time niothci and son stood face to face, James 
shouting 

“ Goin’ to have the frame-house now, mothei 1 ” 

8o 
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Mrs. Garfield found that she was a pfood deal like 
James, and when shef saw that her Thomas was cci- 
lainly coming, she forgot everything else, and hastened 
to meet him — not as wildly as James, but very much 
as all fond mothers will do when thcyhn\c not seen 
thcii good sons foi seven months She went acioss the 
house-lot at double-quick, and soon had hold of the big 
boy as fiimly as he had hold of hei It was a glad 
meeting. Mothers and sons who dwell in pahiees 
s'carcely know what a luxuiy it was Why, it nioie 
than paid for the long scpaiation. The meeting p.fiil 
pimcipal and interest in full Ihe family w'cic united 
ag.iin— gifls, boys, and molhci — one giil rather biij 
now', twenty-thice years old , and Tliomas almost 
twenty-two, juij: the age of his father when the latter 
w as liiai i icd. Happy family ' 

They W'CIC hardly seated in the cabin, w'hen I'hom.is 
Hung a handful of gold into his molhei’s lap, saying 
" Now you can have a fiame-house , ” .iiid the noble 
young man seemed to be perfectly s.ilisfieil, now that 
he was able to give his mothei a bellei home. “We’ll 
go .ibout it at once ” 

** • * 

“My • what a lot ' " w.as James’ exclam.ition when lie 

saw the shining gold ; and he pioeeeded to examine the 
tie.isiiie in his mother’s lap 

“ I low mueh is theie, Tom he asked. 

. " Se\ cnty-fi\ e dollar^, just ’’ 

" And you earned it all ' ’’ 

‘ Isveiy cent of it ’’ 

James read aloud th.^ inscriptions on the nciv, bright 
com, while he handled it in amazement that his own 
bi other could make such a "pile.” Things had not 
been conducted on a gold basis in that cabin, so that it 
\ as a i..,i -pe^kie'e that s I'Jde'iljr bloke upon J.ninV 

tx 
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(Jclightcd vision. lie had not scen.fo/i'/ coin before, nor 
had he dreamed tliat such an article could come out of 
the Michigan woods It is not strange, thcicfoic, that 
the backwoods boy was considerably elated over the 
sight. What a mint is to him now, that was seventy- 
five dollais in gold to him then 

“ Why don’t you say something, mother ^ " cxclaimal 
James, no doubt expecting that his mother would be as 
gushing .as himself over the gold 'Ihc fact wms, she 
could not have said anything if she had tried. What 
mother could, in the ciicumst.inces > Th.at gicat boy, 
as old as his f.ither w.is when she became his bride, 
coming home with such pioof of his fili.il love' Think- 
ing of his mothci moie th.an he did of himself ll.ippy 
only in helping hci ' Who wondcis that she sat mute 
.IS .1 m.ii ble sl.itiic f There w-as no language for such 
an occasion All the No.ih Webstcis in the world could 
not piovidc woids for such a moment, A mother’s 
hcail, .it such a time, defies cxpicssion. At least it W'as 
so with mother (laifield’s lieait It cou'ld h.ave taken 
tli.it sti.iiiping son to itself, .iiid folded him like a b.iby 
ag.un, and coxeied him o\ci with kisses, which would 
li.i\e been only a figuie of speech, but language w.as out 
of the (piestion James s.iw the point .as soon as her 
teals diupped Upon the gold com I le could not exactly 
undei stand it, though, for //.’ felt like hiiri.ahmg inst:.ul 
of cr)ing, and he knew' th.it his mother was glad lh.it 
she could have a fr.iino-housc, for he had often lieaid 
her expi ess a w ish of that kind So he could not cjuite 
luiderstaiid it Rc.ideisi it was because lie was like all 
the lest of the boys and giils — they do not undcistand 
the m> slcry of a mothci 's love. 

. The e.xcitcmcnt of the hour passed, how'ever, and tie 
e(|uihbrium of feeling and d.,ily duties was restored 
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“I'm off again, molliei, a:, boon as I get }ou into tin, 
now houbC," bald Thomas “'Ihcic’b plenty of woik in 
IMichigan, and I mii'st be doing it." 

“Well, you must man.ige it to suit join self I biip- 
pO'C that Air Ticat can be had anj- time to put the 
huiibC up.” Mr Tie.at was the caipentei 

“I will find out I can woik with him. .ind we'll 
make a quick job of it ” 

“I'll woik, too,” said James “I can caiij bonds, 
(line n.iils, and do other things’* 

“ Vou can draw the sand, too, jiinmj’," icplied 
1 hom.is 

“Sand* What do jou do with sand > " es-Llaiined 
James, foigelting that inoitai was necessaij' It w.is 
excusable, howcvei, smcc he was familiar only with 
mud, that m,ide the log-house tight 

“To make moitar with, of couise, we niu.t h.i\e 
moitai for plastering," Ihoinas answeied “I tan gel 
lime, brick, iiailb, and window's at Clewel.uul" 

“And you'lt take me along with jou, I s’pose,” sug- 
gisted James 

“Yes; I tan ehuck jou in most aiiywlieie. I’eiJijps 
I sh.ill need j'our liel[».” 

James had not been to Ckvilaiid .at that time It 
w.ib but a small pl.ice, of about a thoiisiiid inhabit.ints, 
thojigli glow mg i.qiidlj 

•" How long will j'ou be gone to Cleveland ^ " inquiied 
James 

" Oiiv. daj onlj' , can’t spaie any mole tune Along 
d.aj , peril ij)s ” 

“ U hen shall j ou go > ’’ 

“ J list .IS -.oon .is 1 li lie eii Mgi d Ml In at " 

Air. 'll cat w.is been and engaged at onci, .nid 'Ihoir v 
and James nuide the trip to Cleveland for window ., 
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nails, etc. Bricks were obtained subsequently, without 
going to Cleveland 

A few da)fi. only elapsed before the carpenter and 
Thomas were at work on the new house James, too, 
^\as not a mere spectator, lie was far moic interested 
in the erection of the house than he would have been 
111 a ciicus. It was an cr.i in his life All the spare 
moments he could snatch ft om the fai ni- work and caie 
of the stock he devoted to the new house lie had 
d] awn the sand bcfoi e the carpenter began to frame the 
building 

“Here, Jiminj', I see you want to help,” sjiid Mr 
Treat "Jiiit take this rhiseland mallet, and put this 
nioitise thiough as you have seen me do the othcis I 
guess you can do it " 

“ Yes, I can do that,” James answ cred, elated \\ith tlic 
'(lea of being able to icndci assistance , and with inalLt 
and chisel the nioilise was hurried Ihroiigli 
“Give iis anothei,” CNclaimed James, pioud of his 
achievement 

“What’’’ ic^pondcd Mr Treat, "got that done so 
qihck ? ” 

"Yes, all done, look .it il,’ aiisweied James 
“And well done, too," said IMi Ti cal, examining the 
illoilise "I’letlygood foi a b >> ’’ 

“ Can 1 do .inolher ^ ” eontiniied J.iiiii > 

"Yes, a driven if )ou i.ant to,” and tin, c.iipiiU'.i 
flailed hiHi on another nioili-<e, uiid altei th it ..iiotlici, 
and anotlici, until he completed the s'\th 

"You must ti}' your hand at planing now',” s.nd Mi 
Tic.it “A small boy to shove a plane, but I giie-^s j ou 
can do it Here (ai ranging a board on his beneli), tiy 
tins, and see how you make it " 

At that time planing machines wcic unkpow'i, at 
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Ic.ast in Ui.it part of the country, all the planing was 
done by hand In \he ncivlj'-scttled townships, like 
Or.ingc, also, less planing was done ; more rough boards 
w'cre used. The frame-houses were of rude construction, 
ln\ing no particular style or comeliness— just a comfor- 
tiiblc place to live in, more comfortable and pleasant 
than log-cabins. Many of them could boast only of 
a single room below— p.irlour, sitting-ioom, kitchen, and 
wash-room, all in one— the second storey rehiaining un- 
'finishcd, and used for lodging, being divided into apart- 
ments by cui tains It was very little Labour and sm.all 
cvpcnsc to elect such a dwelling. Others w’crc some- 
wluat more elaborate, having tw'o, and even tliicc rooms 
below, with sleeping-iooms finished above. The Gar- 
field house contained lliice rooms below, and two above, 
unfiiiishod. Hence, seventy-five dollars w'as ample to 
buy nails, bucks, hiiie, and other necessary articles, and 
to p.iy the carpentci in addition 
James went on with the planing very readily, for he 
h.ad w.itclicd'bolh Mr Tie.it and Tlioni.is in tins part of 
the work until he conipichcndeil the “knack,” .as the 
carpenter called it. As wc have already said, his sliarp 
obseivatiun was equal to a tc.ichcr, and it made him 
niastci of iiiaiiy things th.at he never could have known 
without this f.iculty. Captain Samuel Ihowii, a bridge- 
bijilder, lived on the banks of the Tweed, across which 
lie desired to build a bridge While he was studying 
the subject, he chanced to walk in Ins garden early one 
fine morning, when his attention was ai rested by a spi- 
der’s- web acioss Ins path A careful examination of the 

web suggested to him the idea of a suspension-bridge, 
constructed by the use of iron ropes or chains, as the 
spider had built his light budge No indifferent gajer 
a ould take the hint of a suspension-bridge from the web 
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of a spider, but sharp, discriminating obscivation tooK 
the bint 

JaiiKs’ keen observation enabled linn to build many 
suspension-bridges over impassable places in Ins boy- 
hood and yuiilli, and, in eompniison with some of them, 
his success nith cai^icnter’s tools is scaiccly woith men- 
tioning 

“ 1 like tills," said James, as he turned ovci the well- 
planed boaid to the caiiicntcr, “ it's fun ' ’’ 

“You will not find iniich /}/» in it when you have 
kqit .it it .ill d.i) ,” replied the carpenter. “ It takes 
elbow-grease to do this woik well” 

“ M bow -gi case ' ” repesited James; “wh.at’s elbow- 
grease > ” 

“ IL is tTi>u7/, til, it is pournv*' out of yon now', Jiipmy,” 
the caipeiiler replied " Can’t do much .it planing w ith- 
out putting swe.it into it" 

“.Swe.it .done won't lun a plane,” rejoined James, in- 
llni.itnig to the carpcntii th.il brains were needed as 
mueh as woik. 

“ '1 Ii.it Is so,” leplied Mr Tieat , “ but you iindeistand 
wh.'ll nie.iii The most skilful w’oikm.an will find haid 
l.iboiir in this business , and to do it well, he must be 
willing to swe.it.” 

“If swe.it is jiioof of doing it well, then the board 
is W'ell planed. Mi lieat, foi I swe.it enough,” James 
added 

“You Iiaie done it well, I couldn’t h.ive done it 
better mjself,” replied Mr Treat "You was born to 
be a carpenter, I guess ” 

“ I’d like to be one,” intciruplcd James, " if I could be 
a good one.” 

“ Well, you w’ould make a good one, my boy, judging 
from the work you ha\e done. Perhaps vou will be 
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a boss-carpcnter before you are twenty- one. Who 
know ’ ’’ 

“ I couldn't be that without a chance,” remarked 
James, intimating that a chance was scaiccly possible 
for a boy in his circumstances. 

“Of course not; but wheie theic's a will tliLie's a 
w ay " 

“That’s what mother ‘!a}'s" 

“ And that is wh.it overcomes difficulties,'’ contiiuicd 
i\Ir Ticat. “Hut thcic aie more boards (pointing to a 
pile on the ground) if you want to do moic of this sbrt 
of WOlk ” 

Anodicr boaid was laid on the bench, and James 
continued to drive the plane for an hour and moie 
He was general errand-boy when he was about the 
budclfng, so that he could not use plane or chisel long, 
without inteiruption It was, “Go here,” and “go 
there,” “Get this,” and “get that;” to all of wlndi 
demands he chccifuUy responded 

The laising of the house was a giand afTaii to J.imcs 
It was the first house-raising he ever attend eil, and it 
was a great novelty lie was sent to notify the iiejgh- 
bours of the event on a given day, and to solieit their 
assistance The neighbours were thoroughly glad that 
Mrs Garfield was going to have a new house, and many 
Wire their praises of the son who thus iiroviiled foi his 
w oi thy mother They were promptly on hand at the 
tune, and the frame went up without mistake or acci- 
dent And now came another treat for James. lie had 
had his eye upon a keg.of nails for some days, anticipa- 
ting the highest kind of pleasure fiom driving them. 
It was sport for him to drive nails, as it is for boys 
generally, and he expected to have his fill of the fun 

“Now, Jimmy, you can try your hand at driving 
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nails,” said Mr. Treat, addressing the boy-carpenter. 
“ That IS pretty woik, and won’t require quite so much 
elbow-grease." 

“ I have a particular liking for driving nails," replied 
James , “ where shall I begin ?” 

" Right here, where I have put in these two. Lay 
them just as I have laid these, and it will be right. 
See if you can ‘ hit the nail on the head , ’ some boys 
never can do it, and so they giow up to be men, and 
live and die, without ever ‘hitting the nail on the bead 
Ml Tieat cast a knowing look at James as he said it, 
and a smile played over his face, as if cm ions to sec how 
his figui.itiic c\pression was taken. 

”1 can hit that soit of a nail on the head, if I can't 
any otlici," answeied James, with a smile, understand- 
ing the diift of his figiiic of speech. And hastily he let 
dine his hammer at a nail, and missed it the first time, 
iniieh to his chagi in. 

“Missed the fust blow!" exclaimed the carpenter, 
with .1 shout of laughtei. “You didn’t do that as w'ell 
as } oil did the pi innig and raortisiiig I low' is that ^ " 

“Only a bhiiidei," James icplied, with evident morti- 
fication 

" Well, see if you can stiike again witliout blunder- 
ing,” responded Mi. Tie.it, laughing "There’s a 
‘knack’ in diiving nails as well as in planing boaivJs. 
Just get the ' kii.ick ’ of the thing, and it wdl go." 

“Ilcic goes the ‘knack,* then," exclaimed James, as 
his haminci stiiicktlic nail squarely on the head "The 
' knack ’ it is, cvciy time I Nail . arc made to drive, and 
1 will dine them." And his hammer flew with unerring 
aim, as nail after nail was diiven in, with a will that 
signified dctcimination and force of character. Missing 
the first blow just set him on his taps, resolved that a 
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steady aim and squaic hit should attend e\eiy blow that 
followed He learned the lesson of carefulness and 
bra\e endeavour from his fatiuic, so that he became 
nioie expert in the use of the hammer than he would 
have been otherwise Such is the case with all boys 
who win , a failure arouses their latent skill and cneijjy, 
and they bid denance to failuics thereafter In his 
joiilli, Curran, who became the famous Irish oiator, 
broke dow'ii on liis fust attempt to speak in a debating 
society He w’as a stammerer, and when he rose in his 
place his stuttciin" speech was woise than ever He 
noundcred at first, stammered out something nobody 
could iiiidci stand, and then stood spLechless His 
companions loaied with laughter One said, in a low 
\oiec, “Oiator Munil” Another peal of laughter 
followed this new title; and it aioused the iiuiiieible 
spiiit of the boy 

“ You may laugh now',” he shouted, fiii.illy, “ but I 
will concpicr this stamineiing tongue, and some day jou 
will listen and commend” All of which came to jiass 
exactly as piophcsied. The gist of the m.ittei was in 
liiin, .ind the moitifying failure seued to bring it out 

“ Mothing like being plucky,” leinaikeil Mr Tieat, 
when he witnessed James’ success in driving nails. 
“ riuek wills when luck loscs” 

Mother says there is no such thing as //u/'," le- 
s'poiuled James 

“ Youi niothei is about light, according to my notion," 
answered Mr Treat. “Hoys that depend on luck for a 
livelihood go pictty hungry sometimes I'd rather a 
boy of mine w ould have a single ounce of pluck th.in a 
whole pound of luck Luck is like an old United States 
b.ink bill, of very unccitain value, but pluck is good as 
gold all the time " 
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“Well,” said James, jocosely, “you must admit that 
my fiist blow was a very ituluclj/'onc ” 

“UaliicKy! indeed it was!” exclaimed Mr. Treat 
“It was just what you said it was, ‘a blunder,’ and a 
blunder is neither lucky nor unlucky. Hut you have 
made amends, so go ahead with your nailing ” 

And James did go ahead, spending cvciy moment 
possible in labour upon the new house, and acquiring 
facility in the use of tools that served him a good turn 
many j cars thereafter. To the last day’s labour upon 
life house J.iines rendered all the assistance he could, 
happy only in the thought th.it he could make .himself 
useful Nor was tins the best part of the discipline 
J.imcs received a kind of cduc.ation when the house was 
building th.it has pioved of great adv.ant.ige to him 
thiough life Ikfoic the house w.is completed, he 
conecnod the ide.i of making the c.iipcntci’s tiadc a 
source of pi ofit It w.is on his mind d.iy after d.iy, the 
last thing he thought of bcfoic falling asleep at night, 
and the fust thing when he awoke iii the ihoiniiig He 
divulged his puiiiosc to no one, but pondered it for 
se\,eial months in his own he.irt The family had 
remo\ed into the new houNe, anti Thomas h.id leturiicd 
to Midiigan, and James w.is inan.iger of the faiin- 
woik 

“ Mother,” he said one d.ay, w hen he could not kfcp 
his pill pose a seeiet any longer, “I h.ive a pkiii to earti 
some moiic) ” 

“Wh.it IS It?” 

“To work at the carpcntei's trade " 

" I’m afiaid that plan won’t w'oik." 

“Wliy?” 

^“You have enough to do on the f.iini now, and you 
can't do both.” 
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“I only meant to woik at it when I had no w'ork on 
tie fciim to do, — a job’now and then.” 

" It w ill be difficult to find such jobs.” 

“ I’crhaps it will, but I can and you believe in 
tty ins” cniphasi/ed the w'Oids tiy and tiyms, 

because his mother often made the rcniaik to her 
children, “There is nothmij like 

“Yes, I believe 111 tiyiiis always, and you may hj’ as 
haul .IS j oil please to find a job ” 

• “ I’m fjomg to Mr Ticat , perhaps he ni.iy h.ive a j'ob 
at jilaiiincj or something; of the kind I want to ea'in 
some money foi you as well as Thomas I will ijo tc 
Miehijjan tihen I am old as he is” 

“One son in Michi^jan is enough, I think HesuUs, I 
hope the d.iy will come when j-ou can be inoie useful 
than you c.in be in chopping wood 01 jilaiiing boards ” 
“I don’t know wh.it theie is bettei than sueh woik, 
to help you." 

“ Theie is somebody else in the woikl to help besides 
me,” leplied bis mother, earnestly , “.mil I don't w.iiit 
joii to feel tli.it you arc alwajs to be bound to this 
little tow nshii) and f.irm ” 

"I eloii't c^iieet to be bound to it .alw.iys,” retfiited 
James, “but I .im bound to gel a job .it e'arpenteiin’ 
tills \eiy del)', if I c.in , and 1 am going over to see Mr. 
Treat ” 

.Within less than an hour James entered the canieiiter- 
liop 

" I r.illoo, Jimmy ! that you ? I low’s your mother ? " 
exclaimed Mr Treat, ii\ a eery jolly way, as he was 
w out to do 
“ She is well '' 

“Not much farming to do just now, I suppose?'.' 
contiiiupfl Mr. Treat, inquiringly 
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" No, not very much , and I came over to sec you 
about some work " 

“ All, lliat’b wliat brought you here ! I sec now , 
what sort of work do you want to do > ” 

“Your kind of work, of course, carpenterin'” 

“All right, Jimmy! Glad to see there arc no la/y 
bones in you I hate lazy boys above all things, and I 
know that you don’t belong to that class.” 

“I hope not,” answered James; “ I thought I might 
as well be earning a little something for mother, now’ 
'I'om’s gone, and so I came to sec if you could give me 
a job" 

“ '1 hat’s noble, to help your mother Boys who stick 
to their mothers don’t often make a failuio, espcci.illy 
boj s w ith such a mother as you have You can’t think 
too much of your mother. Them’s the boys I like to 
gi\e a job to ” 

“Can 3 'ou give me a job^” James inteiuiptcd, 
evidently thinking that Mr Treat was making a pretty 
long stoiy ovei the afTair, 

“ Yes, mj' boy, I can, and I am i ight glad to do It, 
too llicie is a pile of boaidsth.it I w'ant planed, and 
1 know th.it you can plane them well I haven’t foigot 
how' you woikcd on the house” 

“ How much will j'ou pay me ^ ” 

“ One cent a boai d , ami that w ill be pi etty good pay ” 
“ When do you want them done > ” 

“Just .a,s soon as j'ou can , the quicker the belter” 

“ I will come to-moriow and begin ” 

“All right, sonny, begin to-morrow, and end when 
J'OU please ” 

“You wouldn’t like to have me keep the job on hand 
;i month, would you ? ” replied James, pleasantly, think- 
ing about the woids, "end as you please.” 
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“You won’t do that, Jimmy I know that >ouwill 
put It thiough just as' soon as possible, and tli.il will 
suit \\ hen I said ‘ end it as you please,’ I knew th.it 
you w'ould please to end it as soon as \ on could Your 
money is rc.ady as soon as the job is done " 

“ I'll be on hand to-morrow, just as soon .is I've done 
my chores,” remarked James, .ind left 

It was a proud moment foi James, and evull.ilion 
beamed in his eye when he rc.ichcd home, and upoiled 
Ills i;ood fortune to liis motlici. 

“It will be the first money I ever earned,'' s.iid J.imts 
“And you aic pielty >oiing to e.iiii it,” iiplied liis 
iiiiilhcr “I’m glad you h.ive the job I haidly 
thought >ou would find one,” 

" 1 1^' HI if brought It,” responded James, with a veiy 
sii'r jcstlvo expression on his f.icc 
“ I guess Ml Trc.it m.ide the job on piiijiosL foi jou , 
hi ii.igic.it friend of youis,” .ulded Mis (.lailitld "I 
1 n )\v he would be gl.ad to help \ou to .ill the jobs 
possible. When .arc jou goiii’ to bi jiii it ^ ” 

“ To-morrow, eai Ij .is 1 c.in ” 

“Well, be e.iKful .and not oviiwoiK '^Iwo lioiiii a 
d.iy IS as mueh as joii ought to woik .it planing , tliiee 
houis at most " 

“ I shall woik i/i hoiiis lo-moiiow, ci*rt.iinly,” iqilievl 
I-gncs “ I should laugh to see inysilf woik two hoiii ., 
.nid thin cry ‘ b.ibj,' .ind eomc home , .iiid 1 jpiesi Mi 
J'le.it would l.iiigh, too ’ 

"I think Mr lieat will .ipit wilh me e^ .ii lij , tli it 
bo\i must not ovciwojk, .iiid jou .no so ambilioiis, 
James, lh.it you will ovcrwoik befoic jeju know it, unless 
somebody warns jou” Mis Garfield espiessed jiist 
the opinion that every thoughtful paieiil would expres, 
J I’lKs hid moi'' Clingy and .'i.ibr.i' n than he had cl's- 
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crction, so that he was blind to the value of his mother’s 
counsel 

“If jiiii see me coinin'^ home lo-moirow in two hours, 
or three, you may know that I’ve lost an aim or finished 
the job," reiii.iiked J.imcs, very sugyestndy And here 
tile coiiVLrs,ition closed 

Janies went to Ills job the nevt day uith moic cielei- 
mmation Ilian ever, much as he had shown of this 
admirable Ijualily before If his mother looked into his 
Lje, oi obseivod his conipiessed lips, as he went out of 
the door, she must ha\e been satisfied that thiee hours’ 
lilamii'; would not satisfy his .imbitioiis dcsiics,on that 
day. Mr Tieat gave him coidial wouls eifweleomc, in 
his jovial waj , assuring him that the “ I'aily bird calehcs 
the woim,” at the same time h iiuling him a jack-plane 
James sliippod olf his j.icku ami sesl, leaving duly his 
•.hill and jiaii tiouseis to cneimibei him lie was baie- 
footed, of luiiise', as the* liisuiy of shoes eould not be 
aftbidcd, except in the wiiilei He w.ns scarcely tall 
eiioiigh to Wink handily at the bench, biif he seemed to 
sti.n ;IUin hinisell up one* oi two iiulies lallei than usual 
for die uecasion He went to work like a man l,\eiy 
boaid was IwiKe feH long, .uul I)j the lime he had 
planed till ol them 111. mind was hilly m.ide up to wh.vt 
nobody kill w exiijil hinisell llu) found out, however, 
at ni'dit All thiou 'h the il iv the jikine was- shoveil 
rai>idl}, and ‘gieal beads of sweat slooil upon the boys 
blow, but no tiled look uivcsleil Ills eoiinteinnce fo. 
a moment Ilefoie tlie sun went down he exclaimed, 
laying aside the plane’, — , 

"One huiielied boauls, .Mi '1 le.il, done ' count thein 
.mil set ’’ 

“^l't a liundreel, niy bov , joii don’t mean tint, Cj 
J oil ? ’’ 
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“Count them, and see , a liundrul boauK according 
to my count " 

“A great day's work, ifth.it is the ca.se,'’ said Mr. 
Treat, as he proceeded to count the boards “One 
hundred it is, suiely,” icmarkcd Mr Treat, complcliiv; 
the count “Too much for a boy of jour age .iiul si/e 
to do in one day. I wouldn't ad\ise j'ou to do moie 
than half that another d.iy" 

" I'm not much tired,” said James 
“Tlut is not the tiring, my boy, thiitj' j'cars from 
now J'OU m.ty feel tired from this day’s labour more th.iii 
j oil do now " 

“ If it t.ikes as long as tlut to get tired, then the lircil 
part is far off,” responded James, not .appreciating the 
wise lem.ark of his emplojcr 
“Well, now comes the best pait of jour d.ay’s work, 
the paj',” rem.arkcd Mr Tio.at “Let us see, one huii- 
died boards takes one bundled cents to p.iy for them, 
that Is just one dollai ' A grc.it d.iy’s woik for a boy 
carpeiUci ' Now, jou count, ami I’ll count” y\iul he 
pioccedcd to count out one huiulicd cents, m.iking ipiitc 
a little pile of cum when the dollar, all m cents, was 
read)’ for J.imes' pocket 

Re.idei. We might as well slop heie .is to pioeud 
further with the histoiy of th.it d.iy’s l.ibour It would 
be.ipiite impossible to describe J.imes’ feelings to j'oii 
as he pocketed the one hundicd cents and st.ii led for 
home Th.it old j.ickct never covereil such a bre.ist .is it 
did then If we could only tuin th.it bosom inside n it, 
and h.ivc a full view of the boy’s lieait, we should le.irii 
wlmt no wiiter e.in cvci describe It w.is a nun’s Iii.irt 
in a boj’s bie.ist 'iheie w<i> not j';oiii fui it under 
the jacket. It swelled with mcxprc'-sible cimtious, as 
ground-swells soiiictiiiieb lift the (>cc.in higher th.i'i 
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usual “ One hundred aiiis, all m one day I ” The more 
he thought of it on liis way .lorrtc the prouder grew the 
occasion “Seventy-five days like that would yield him 
as much as 'I liomas brought from Michig.m 1 ” The 
thought i\ai too gicat for belief. That Mould not be 
half so long as Ihoinas was gone, and .iway from home, 
too And so he thought and pondered, and pondered 
and till night, on his way home. In', boyhood putting on 
m<inhood in more than one respect He was “Gieat 
lU.iil,” bau'-looled and in jean trouseis 
• Wlielliei Janies intended to ape 'Ihomas or not, we 
cannot say , but, on reaehing home, he unloaded the 
eo]ipei 1 into his inolhei s lap, s.i) mg, — 

" ^’<lllls, mothci " 

“ All tli.il, Janies ’ " 

"One liuiulied Cent was James’ reply. 

"What • e.iiiied a dollai to-d.iy 
“ Ves, I pi Hied a Iinmlied lioauls'' 
lly till . time ]\Iis Gai field bceaiiie as dumb as she was 
01 01 the seveiil) -five ilullais that '1 hoinas Jji ought to her 
'IJieie w.is suiiie tumble in her tliiuat, and the power of 
speeeh left liei SIk eoiild not tell what she thought, 
or htjw she felt It In i eldest son hael made her ci\ 
with kindness, the joun.ist one wa. doing the best lie 
could to imitate Iih example Hie little sun could be 
handled .1 ■ the big oiiv eoul 1 n it In , and m t,lie ile.ir, 
;nod iiiolhei foKIed him to hei bie..t, a. the onij- v'.^v 
lo tell f’ I ! ’ll win I! the' tern w.Ij Vei'eile ^ 
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JamI'S job at Ticat’s c-iipcntci-sliop i i<iiiiIikc'I I.* 
into further bustiKss in that hue 1 lie v uili i . 1 i.i’ 
l)(U\c\Lt, intei veiled, .tnd James allcidul iL \iilii>)iit lli 
li, s of a siiv'lc d IV Iho day aliei I'l- slIidv'I tin .d 
Ml Treat c.dled 

“ I’liVaftcr Jamcn,” ''•ltd he to \!i. ci. ineM *‘11 
a bam to build fot l\Ii I’o) nlon, a>ul c in ';iv^ i> -n ii j >I 
b.foie Ills fai Ill-work lieoiiis” 

“ '1 hat will biiit him, ’ leplied Till ii'imM “Itliia 
he' hke’s tint l^iiul of woik bellei tiian fai. iin ” 

Just then Jameb niavle lin appe ua'i 
“ VouiKf man. I'm alUi >'»i,’ I .Ti In.,! to Ji_,i 
“ ]‘\ii V hat ^ de d J I'lH ■>. 

“ Aiiolhei job of woilc. 

“ riamiit; bo uds ^ ’ 

“ \o IJelteT than ill it ” 

."'Wlial > " 

“ li'iiMim a 1 / an !'■>, Till I, > '■ ’ 

“Id like tha'," , 'd J "If I . ' 

b'lial i b tin m) >ell " . 

“ Vou can, easily That’s ml . . lea of a n'j" 

“ W hell do >oii want me ^ " 

“ Riqht off— to-iiioi 'o.' , if } V a e,. i,” 

'To-mo' o; 't ’ , t'":!! ” 
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“ With other work I h.i\c in the shop I can keep you 
at it until farniiivi bi.'pni ” 

“'lh.it will just Milt me Shall I work bj thechy?" 

"Yes, by the il.iy, if joii will I’ll ffivc jou not less 
than folly cents .i day, nor inoic than fifty, according as 
jOil 'jet .iloil'f with it” 

“111 be s.itisficd with that, .iiul will be on hand 
to-nioiiow inoinmg," James answered, as Mr Treat was 
li aviiig 

“ ‘ Nothin'; liki tij iii';,’ moth..r,” said James, aflei the 
eaiiieiilM w.is "dU' , u pe.itmg hei old lamiliai saw “I 
dioiildii't li.i\e "..it this Job il I h.idn't tiled for one hist 

ill " ' ’ 

“Viiy Iil(lj n.it," KiiliLd ill-. ni.''Iii.i , "a.id jou 
would not hue li.id tii.s li joii i'.ul not done the fiist 
oiu so wi'l Nothin; like doing thin ;s well,' 'always 

U UK llliu I til it ' 

“Its .ilnio.t <(|i.d to isii I It added J. lilies, 

Ill'll h 1 \ 

“ I'lili.ii's II 1 . mole than » ipial to it, Tluj who do 
linn wiiik Will, .lie the oik. who gel work I’eojile 
iliiii’l w.inl bo'elii 1' .iboiit ” 

Il il 111 111 .1. Ill I.’ lilimdi II Is ? " 

“ Iho.i who don’t do then w.nk will — they .ire 
bolilleis \oui talliel II id to s.i\ ^ ' W h.il's woitll 
doing at .ill, Is w .itli iloiii ; \.ill.' and he was .ib.iiil 
ii'.dit. Anotliei thin ' he Used to saj w.is, ‘ If joii know 
.1 tiling, know It eeil.iiiilj 

“I don't sie how a jieison can ii.illy know ,iii\ thing 
wilhuiit knowing it eeilainly,'j leiuaiked Jamcj “If 
I know .nn\ tliiii';, I know' it ” 

“ S'l'ine lime's jou know a le's.on bcllii tli.in joii do 
/it otlii'i timo'^, do )ou nut?" answcicd his inolhei 

“That ma> bo, but if I don't know' a lesson ccr- 
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tainly, I don’t know much about it," icplicd James “ I 
sliould be .iihamcd not to know a lesson tcrtainly.” 

“I hope you always will be," remarked Ins mother, 
" and, what is more, I hope you will alwa)s be ashamed 
not to do j’our woik thorouiihlj',” 

“ I mean to learn how to fiame a b.iin," said James 
“ I sliould think you might leai n that easy cnmigli," 
re .ponded Mis Gaifield “It’stiiie I don't know miitli 
.iboiil It, but it doesn't apiiear to me to be veiy diliieidt 
to leain to fiame a bam ’’ 

“ I know that 1 can Lain how," adiLd James 
" Ml ,'lieat will i;i\e you a good clianee to leaiii now, 
I lliink', if }ou tell him what jou want ’’ 

“ I shall do lh.it ’’ And James did do it. As soon 
.Is he commeiieed wuik the next d.iy, he m.ide known 
his w islics. 

‘ Ml 'lie. it, I w.mt to le.iiii how to fi.ime a ham,” 
he saiil " Lan't I leain ’ " 

“ Most too mueh of a j oungstei foi that business," 
answeied Alr*'rie.it, “but >oii e.in h.ive the eli.mce: 
Just keep }oiir e)es ojicii to see Jiow the work is 1 .d 
out, and it is easy enough ’’ 

“Well, I c.iii do lh.it, 111 ) e)es are iisiiall) iipeit i 
the il.i) lime, ’ s.iid James, ii.meh 

‘‘.\nd )OU must see with )oui brain .is well as wi’’’ 
\oig e)i' , if )ou voiilil Lain,’ aelded Mi lie.it. “ Veia 
se’e how th.it Is, eleiii't )ou?’’ 

“I see’’ 

“You must h.ive a little idea of the pi. in to liegin 
with, though ,’' .ind Mr.'lieat pioeeeiLd to exhibit Ills 
pi. in to the boy, exphiining it to liim .i^ well as he 
unild James took m the piiiieip.il idea m the outset, 
and procceiLd to .issist m fiammg the building with 
increased intelligence. An examination of the plan 
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showed him that it w.is nio'i: ncpcs^.irj' for hib “biains 
to see "the why and whcicfoic than he had supposed 
Ihit Mr Treat was deeply intcicstcd in teaching the 
hoy, and so kept him at work diiectly under liis c>e. 
lie directed his attention both to the plan anil the 
fi.inie, that lie niiglit learn the real use of the former to 
the cai penter. 

"Can’t do anjlhiii" without a plan,” lemaikcd Mr. 
Treat one day to Janie- 

How Is il about mill in;f asked James, f.icetiously 
“It IS true in milkin*;, my boy. I’y p/an I nii.iii 
ytA///, .ind >ou c.ui’t milk without system Abfnit sueh 
a tiini, inorniii'T and iiujlit, you milk the cows, and that 
systematic way enables you to actomphsh othei woik 
iiioie successfully '1 hen, too, the cows give more milk 
by inilkiiip them systi inatirally ” 

“ I didn't know that," •• iid J. lines, surpiised that cow i 
would 'p\e nioie milk by' sy viem.ilic milking 
“Ills title, whether you knew it or not,” remaiked 
Mr lie.it “I'.ieii the Loid would mate a failure in 
running this world without system Ihc fact is, Jiinniy, 
youh.ive to mil yoiii f.iini on God’s plan, or it won’t 
run at .ill. ll you should plant two kernels of coin 
wheic God means tint only one shall giow, you woukl 
have your l.ibour for your pains You e.m laise no corn 
in that w.iy. You could lai.e a plinty'of stlilks,.but 
mighty little com lleiis would staue to de.itli in suHi 
.1 eoin-field. If you should sow two bushels of wheat 
wheietlieie should be only one bushel on the Lcid’s 
plan, y'our biscuit would be picCty small next winter” 
James laughed .it this eccentric way of putting 
things, and, at the same time, he receiicd some very 
valuable ideas fiom the sensible carpenter, who con- 
<1 ed, \c'y iiui:]i 111 the jaiiie \eiii : 
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" ‘ A place for ovcr3'tliinj, and cvci j’thing in its place,' 
is an old adage, and just as true as Genesis. The men 
who obey this rule are the men who succeed ; and the 
men w ho never mind it are the ones w ho go to smash. 
I'cescen that over and over There's no use a-tiying 
to run things on the line of disoider and confusion; 
thf y’ll get upset, sure No m in c.in amount to much in 
this world except on sjstcm Rcmcmbci that, Jimmy, 
and jou will come out .ill light” 

" You mean a tune to study, and a time to work, and 
a time to plaj- ’ " inqtiiicd Janies 

" Tilsit's it , only I should cut the lime to play pretty 
short," replied Mr Ticat “Not iiiilIi time to play in 
Ohio, when we ha\c all that we can do to make the 
ends meet ‘All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
hoy,' t'lley say, and I guess 'lis true Hut, look heic, 
have we got tills light (spiinging up to i\aminc his 
work) “ I have been so busy talking that I didn’t slop 
to think what I was about All talking .ind careless 
woik will make a boteh of it” 

'Ihe work was found .ill right and in a good sl.ile of 
progiess And now in silence the labour wiiit on 'for 
an hour or two, James minding his T’s and O’s, .ind the 
caipeiilei keeping an eje on his pkiii anil his woik 
W e must state the upshot of this barn-building in a 
woid, aS space is dw nulling away. The barn was com- 
[deted according to tlie cunlraet, .ind without a bi i ak 
from the start I'ei haps James could not have fi. lined 
a barn without assistance when the building w.is coiii- 
liletcd, but he learned a^jie.it ilc.al .ibout the c.irpcnler's 
ti.adc while he woikcd upon it Isvcning after evening 
he studied over it .done. lie drew a plan of his own, 
and studied it hour after hour, in order to leaiii how to 
flame a barn With the same persistent efforts lli.it he 
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mastered a problem in arithmetic, he studied his plan 
of framin'^ a buildinjr ^ and although he did not become 
master of the art, he, ncvetthclcs>., approximated to it 
When the barn was completed, Mr. Treat paid James 
fifty cents a day, amounting to neaily twenty dollars, 
sayiiuf, — 

“You've earned it, every cent of it, James" 

Dm mg the pievious wintei James made gieat pio- 
gipss in hfs studies, by impio\ing the long evenings 
lie hid leainesl alioiit all he could le.iin m tlie distiiet 
se^iool, altliough he continued to go m the winter time 
In some llim'js he was mon. .idv.inced than his teacher, 
and often put ipiislioiis which the teaehei ' could not 
answer JIi' masUred vXdams’ AiilIiniLlii, dining the 
winter l.jmg (lit on tin flooi, tliat the liglit ol the 
flic might shiiu on liis bool, he studied aiillimetiC e\eiy 
iMiiing foi wieks, until he had U mud all theie was to 
ii.iiu m It, and he was it,dl> mon. Lonipelent to teach 
that scieiiee than the man who pie ided o\ii the disliiet 
school '1 he '■eliolus s ud th it James .'iIimUj pi.i- 
foimed .a piobleni one day that had inn, id ti o much 
foi theii te leliei, mueh to tin nioilil'ieation i>f the l.iltei 
“I tliiid, tile .iiiswei III till book mil I be wiong," 
lein.iiked till teaelui, .litei an mefieitual .ittimpt to 
soKe the pioblein lor a class “You ma\ ti\ li, llenry^ 
and when jou aie thiough, bung me the s' iti. " 

Henry 13o) ntoii was good in aiillimetie, but he rdujd 
not bung an answer like lh.it in the book, though it 
dilfered fio'm the tciichei's aiiswei 

“ 1 can’t do it," .said Ileiii} " My answer n> not like 
that in the book " 

“ I5rmg your skite* to me," saal the te.ielier. 

Henry earned lies skate to the te\icher, who examined 
fiib work without pointing out an error, but adding,— 
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“llic answer m the book must be wiong." 

Ill 10 James intcmijited b) sajiiig, — 

“I did it (iiu'o" 

“AikI did \>m get tlie i>ame atiswei .is llio book ’ ’ 

‘‘Vls, sii, I Ihmk so ’ 

“ Lei me S(.c jou do it, .iml then Iiiiii"- \our slate to 
«« 

111 

J. Miles went to wotk in his earnest wa\, .iiul hoUed 
the iiroblein \eiy leadily * 

"rvo done it,” said J.imes, caiij mg his skile to the 
toaclier 

Thejalter closely e's.amined his solution of the pio- 
blein, <uul found it to be coiiee't, agieeing e\attly with 
the text book 

“It is tine, Jame^, jou Iwve pei formed it,” said the 
tc.acheV, with evident nioitificalion, which the laigu 
schol.iis cnjo)ed It w.is fun for them to h.i\e Janus 
bc.it the mastir. IJuy h.ul .in exalted oimiioii of 
James' abilities, and now he bcc.ime llieii oi.icle A 
boy who wa^.am.ileh foi the iii.isti i w.is .i piodigy tu 
their view They looked up to him with .1 kind ol 
re\ereiicc, thcugli he was their coiii]).inion 

We must not forget to nuiition one hook th.il he read 
diiringth.it w niter, “ Kobiiibon Crusoe" We know not 
how It c.unc into his hands, but he ohl.inuil it m snnu 
w^y, and re.id it twiee through I'dat on his f.ice befou 
the kl.-i/ing fiie, he read the volume hour .iflcr houi, .uid 
wondered over it He w'as veiy fond of n .idm ; about 
adventures, but this book smpassed .iii> thing of the 
kind he had ever lead . 

“I wish this book belonged to me," he b.aid to his 
mother one day 

“ If you read it much more its contents will belong n, 
yoM," hi 3 mother replied. 
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“I I it, then,” added James 

“I »' I ill you d'd, loo,” icipondcd hii mother. "What 
is llieiL ali'iiil il lii.it inteie-its joii so much, my son ' ” 
“It's splciuli 1 ," was J.inics’ answer “I never read 
such .in inteiL'lip; b lol I could read it ten times 
ovi I, and not 's I tiled of i* I wonder if tlicic arc .any 
moil bool:s lil i it " 

“ I siiiipo.e ill le .lie, if we knew whcie to find them," 
.\Tis (i,iifii*ld .in well d 

“I'd be willin'; to Irint one while for them,” saitl 
I.-tiiu 

IIii iniiue .lull 11' I le bytli.it bo i 1 : upon hii mind 
WT iieiei ei' .1 d It i.ot onlv ‘liiipiiiid his .’ij),)itite 
jit moil I 1 1 "bn a il t'l .t \.iu pi ibli, but it set 
liitn to mill. I. Ill ; niou than i\ei lonceinm ; books which 
he Ii I 1 neii’i s eii •' 

.Some tiii'i iltu Ihi-, liis eon m Willi.iin I'oynton, 
r.iiiie mill iio-..' ■>>•1011 if a loi'j of Josephiis, and he 
'll Ill’ll the plc.i'iiie of leadiiio n wall J.imcs 'Ihej 
II id it, by the lioui to -itliei, .ind thi\ read it '•epaiately, 
too o\ii .ind ovei Wlien the wiutei sell uil opened, 
Ih'.bw ,1‘kid till ti leliei foi till piieili^c of le.idiii" 
it III the el.i-.-., loi lliLii K.idui}^ li ..oil, and the imiile'jc 
\\a. oiantid All winter they uad it in school, in 
.iildition to the Iioi.i., they read it out of siliool When 
Janie, w.is Ihioupli with that \olunic, and re.idy to tal i 
jp .’iiolher, he could repeat i>.i';es of it, and he can 
repc.it tliein lo-d,n . 

I he followin’, siiiumei two iiieidonts occiuiod th.at 
illiisli.i'e the eli.’iailer of J.inies at tlut time llie 
lust lias a pioiiosition fuun a companion, whose name 
we lie Hot know, but whom we will eall D.iiiel, to iisit a 
mutual at quaint. inee ,n a distant part of the township 
oil the S ibb.ith. 
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“Not on Sunday," said James. 

“Why?” 

“ Because it is not right " 

“If you and I do nothing worse than that, Jim, we 
shall be pictly good fellois.” 

“We should not be any btttci, ceitainly, for doing 
that ’■ 

“Nor any woise, in my opinion," lejoined l)a\id. 

“i\ry mother would not consent to it,"* continued 
J«mes 

“ I don't know whether mine would, and I don't eare ; 
I shan't ask her," said David 

"I nt\e*i slmuld go anj where against my molhei's 
ad\ lee," conuiuied J uiKs “I know’ what she thinks of 
the ha’'bith, and I respect hei feelings I shan t go on 
Sunday." 

“ ..\nd you can't go on any other day, because you 
h.ueso much to do," added David, “so we must give 
up going at all, foi all th.it I see" 

“ Rather than go on Sunday, I shall not go at .dl," 
was James’ emphatic rep'y. "But it is not ccil.iiii th.it 
we can nc\er go on anolhei d.iy Wait and see.” 

“I guess it will be Tt'rt//," answered David, saicasti 
c.illy, “ and keep waiting, and t.ike it out m w’.iiiing " 

"Well, 1 shall wait a good while before I sh.dl go on 
Sunikaj', ’ adiled James "If I ii.ul no sciui>Ies of my 
o\\n’ .ibout it, I coulel t.ike no conifoit, feeling that 1 
went .igaiiist mother's wishes" 

'Ihis einph.ilic lefusal ended the matter It w.is a 
fair illusti.atioii of the fr.ink and open way th.at James 
hael of doing tilings Theie was no artifice about linn, 
no di<ublc-dcahiig or dcceitfulncss He would not con- 
sent to wrong-doing even to ple.ise his best friend He 
newer rcsoitcd to subliifugcs to excuse hiiiiself when’ 
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tempted to do wrong He spoke right out plainly and 
bluntly, as if it were the onl/ Wc-ly to speak Not that 
lie seemed to licivc a higher standard of morality than 
others, but It was his naluie to be fiank and honest 
with every one, and he wanted othcii to be so tow'aids 
him Companions .dways knew' just wlicre to find him 
at all liiiKs They knew' that he could not be counted 
u]ion for 'pieslionable practices at all He w.is full of 
life, and eSijojed a good time as much as any boy in 
town, ready for a fiolie .it all suit.djle times, social, witty, 
iflid sh.irp , but he coiihl not be persuaded or cajoled 
into wioiv; dfin ' He* showed his colouis .at once. 

The otlu r ineiileiit illuslr.ites his kindness to'anim.als 
The old c.it an<l June, wiie p.iiticul.ii fiieiuls, and 
ajiiJL.ued to uudeistaiid f leh otlu r perfectly lie was 
in the g.uden with James one daj, in whose soeiety he 
seemed to liiul le.d pleasiiic 'Ihe same boy we h.ive 
spoken of, 1)a\id, c.nne aloii'j, and observing the c.it, 
beg.iii pilling hull with stones, fiightening puss so that 
he IKd to the house D.uid might .as w« II h.iie iielted 
Janies with stones Stone his c.it, .ind he w is stoned. 

. “'1 hat's ouliagioiis," e\cl.iimed J.iniis 

“t)nl) a c.it," .iiisweii d l)i\id 

“Old) iiuilly. th.it will stone a cat,” le-sponded J.aincs 

“1 didn't think it w.is youi c.it” 

"Itilon't make any elilieieiiee whose cat it is, a cat 
IS a c.it 

“And a r.it is a rat,” .idded D.i\id, de'Sigmng to make 
fun o( the all.iir 

"I oan't bear to see an nniiii.il abused," continued 
James 

“ I didn’t hit hull,” ple.ided D.uid 

“No thankb to )ou; jou meant to hit him You 
fiiglitened him h.ilf out ofliis nits,” 
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“ He hasn’t any wits to be friglitcncJ out of,” retorted 
Havicl “ Nothing but‘a cat ” 

“And so you might abuse any animal in the woiUl, 
and saj’ ‘ Nothing but a dog,’ ‘Nothing but a hoi so,’ 

‘ Nothing but an ox ’ I w'ouldn't abuse any cieatuie so ” 
“I don't think you would, Jiiii '\'oii aie too tendei- 
heaited for that A mouse could play on youi thin 
safely if he only knew you ” 

"lie wouldiit play on youis, Dave, if he’Uncw jwt, 
that’s certain It would be the most dangeious pl.ice 
he could find “ • 

“Well, Jim, ask pat don of >our cat foi me, will jou > 
I'm soiiy that I ofteiuled liis majesty I’ll befiieiul cats 

for ever now" And David went on his way, leaving 

James to his relkctions 

1 In'? ‘was anolhir good trait of James’, kindness tc. 
animals He w'as as kind to them as he was to human 

beings, lie could see no reason for abusing any 

cicatuie, however insigiiific.iiit Abuse was ciuelty, ip 
his view 

Still another incident maybe lehi.iised heie as well 
as any place James was a boy of spiiit, though he aj,is 
neither pugnanous nor mahcKnis He w.inteil to see 
the lights of the smallest boy respected, and he would 
contend for it if necessary In school thcie was a 
fatherless boy like himself, anti no br; brothei to take 
his part Some of the largtr hoys weie in the h.ibit of 
teasing him, and James declared th.it it shr)iild sto[) 
J. lines was older than the boy, though not as old as the 
hoys who teased him. 

“It’itoo bad,” cxclainic-d James; “and if joii tease 
him any more j ou tease me ’’ 

“Tease you it is, then,” answ'cred one of the boys^ 
Aith a motion and remark indicating the attempt 
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“Just as you like," continued James. “You can 
operate on me, but you shan’t on* that little fellow unless 
you are stronger than I am Take boys of your size, or 
none " 

“ You are mightily taken with that little chap," said 
another boy ; “/ don't see anything so very inteiestiiig 
about him." 

“ Well, I do , he hain’t got any father nor big brother, 
and I’ll stand in the place of both to him in this school ’’ 
“Daddy Jim and lliotherjim it I-., then," exclaimed 
a*l.iige boy, aimin ; to m.ikc .ill the fun of it possible 
“ Yes, anything you plc.isc, so long as you don't run 
on him,” answcud James, pleasantly “I can’stand it 
as long as you tan ’’ 

And thus he shamed the le.ising of the little fellow 
out of the lar<;e boys, evhibiting both couiapje and 
piinciple in the defence of the helpless had Taking 
.ulvantage of the weak, poor, and fiiemlless, appt.iled 
to Ins liighei and better ii.iturc .as it does now 

No\ ember came, and the lurvcslm ; w.as done The 
caipenter tame, also, s.iymg, — 

“ Another bai n, James Want another job > ” 

“ Vts, .aching foi one,’’ J.imes rcjdicd 

“All ready for you , can jou begin right ofl > " 

“ To-morrow, if you want” 

“You arc a niinute-ni.m, I sec” 

“ 1 s'jiose I am, though I don’t know wh.at Ih.at is" • 
“Men, in the Revolution, who stood rc.ady to defend 
Ihcir country at a moment's warning, were minute- 
men " , 

“ Then, I'm a minute-man ; I’m ready any minute for 
biiildiiuj a bain ” 

“ I want to put this one tliiough in a hurry." 

" Whose IS It ? " 







“Ijoinaul'!., yoiulcr". 

“ Oil, over there > " 

It ^\<ls further for James to ti.n,.! than the uthti bam 
w as , but it was all the same to him, 

“ It’s goiii' to be a laigcr barn '* 

“ Mueh larger > " 

“ No , just citough to call it laigcr, that’s all. See 
>ou to-muiiow luoining” AikI Mr lieat hasUneil 
bjick, adding, as he turned to go, " same p.iy as before" 
The details must be omitted The buililmg of tlic 
bam proMded James uith .additional f.icilities foi le.iiii- 
ing how tp flame a building; .and he imjnoved tlie 
oppoitunity. In m.any things hew .as able to go .ahc.ad 
without depending upon In'! cnijilojii, tlie pio'.'iCM 
which he m.ide m building the first b.nn being ol gie.it 
seivicc to him in building the second. 

“Not a woid of f.nilt to fiiul willi j oii, J.mu s," u - 
m.uKcd his employer, vhen the bam was ei>m])l(led 
“Woik comes easy to you, and) on cam yoin mone) ’’ 

“ I mean to know how to frame a bai a > el," aii- 
sweied James 

“'1 lien jou don't think jou can ipiile dei it >el ■ 

“ I I.iidly,” said J. lines 

“1’hu.kand biams will accomplish it, and you have 
bolli," adiled j\ii 'i ie.it, intending to p.ay his young 
eniploje a fine compliment “I'll give yein another 
ell.inee at it one eif these d.i} Mi lic.it added "I 
owe }o.i fifteen deillais, ju.t” Aiul he euunteel out 
tlie iiii'ui\,and passed it to the h.ij pj boj’, 

“'Iheie' tlie liighest price I said, fitty cents a day, 
and 1 m well satisfied, loo,” Mr Tre.it continued 

James had just passed his thirteenth biithd.iy, and he 
was developing rapidly into a stalwart boy for one of 
'..:i 1 liv. \.inl..i polled, M.jd he attended a^ 
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usual, .lUliouyh Ik li.id about .ill.tbcru wab in Ibc tcxt- 
hooKs .it hi-j toii'fiK’b Liul lie could repeat a cjood part 
of Ills leading-book, .ind peiform the pitiblenib in aiith- 
inetic V ith 111-, ties shut , yet it was excellent tlisciplme 
to 'I'l o\er Ihein .iL;.iin 

'1 hat i. inter lu found boinowheie another volume 
to 11. id, th.it 'jie.itly interested him It was next to 
“ l\obinsoi^Cius<je," 111 his estim.ition 'Ihe book wa 3 
“Alcin/o .iiul Mch-.-..i,” well suited to f.iscin.ite a bfjy 
lik( him Oiue K.idiiv; did not s.itisfy him 'Iheie 
Weie two books now' th.it toweled .lbo\e .ill the liooks 
he ever le.id, .ind he wondcied if theie weie, .luy nioie 
like them , if .<1, wheie’ tbi the whole, it w is .i piofit- 
.ible wmtei to him , .md he bi ; m to ^lel th.it he eoiilJ 
do Ixtti 1 foi 111. inotiui than t) run hei Iittk; f.iim 
Just befoie the i lose of seho..l, hi s ml to his inothei — 
‘‘I\e belli tllinklll'J tint I . o> do liittei foi jou th.lll 
to .l.iy on the t.iim I could ■;( t tweKe dulkus a luoiith 
to oo out to woik " 

“ I'nh ips so," w.i . .ill hi . in.itlii'i s ud 
“You c<nild kn-p ,i eow, line .1 in.iii to jiliiil wh.it 
IS lioci ss.in , .Old t.iki ..III 111 It, .Old it Wouldn't eo.t a 
i]n.iitei .Is iniieh .is 1 i.in i iin,” l.iniis lont'niied 

“..\nd it would be foill limes .is ll.ud lol \o,l,' le- 
‘poililed Ml (j.iiliild “Its bettil lor .ib.w I,! y.u 
to jro to sehool while he e.iii, and not l.ib >111 .ill •the 
time* lio) s should not wmk too h.iid 

“I knew wll.lt loll'd s,ij , i ve leiliud lli.il b\ l.i .il,' 
U'plied J.ime’s “Hut I was iieiei hint by w oik ) el, 
and I ne\er expect to be" 

"Nelelthelc -.s, loll IIM}’ bo," li'sponde'ii Ills IJliitller 
A le'llei may .is well be e.umiuj bjinethiiid when he 
».iii , llieie's need enough of it ill this p.-irt of the woild," 
aeieled James. 
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“Til thib part of tlw world'" icpcalcd liN mother; 
“joii don't seem to have so hijjh an opinion of thi^ pait 
of tlie countiy as you ini^ht TVhat'b the tioublewith 
It’” 

“No trouble as I know, only a filler has a belter 
chance m some othei places ” 

“Iletloi chance foi w h.it ^ ashed his molhei 
“lo !;et .1 h\ 111.', 01 make a in. in, oi iik'sL .1113 Ihiii-;," 
answcied James * 

'‘Thc;c’b a beltei chanee lo jjel an cdne.ilion in some 
other pl.ice's, I .idinit , and I Iu)[)e 3011 will Lnji>3’ Tt 
some d.iy," conlnuicd Mis tkiilield 
Janies knew nmch about the woild now All that 
Moise’s Geo 'iaph3' could leach him about his own .iiid 
other countiic's he knew Uioioui;lily lli h.id piekul up 
much nffoimatioa, too, .ibout New l.U'I.iiul and tlie 
St.lte of New Volk, .iikI he undel stood iiiywill tli it 
the oiipoiUiiiiuis foi a bo3' lo cam money, 'lud3, and lo 
rise in the woild, wcie «;ieMlci m ni.in3'- olhci puls of 
the counti3' Itw.isca3 to discoiei the .is|>nalions of 
a noble spnit in the bo3'’ He was be''iuum ; to led 
ciaiiipci] .111(1 lonljiKil (-1) the little f.iini Ills .oiil wps 
outflowin'; iIt spluie of ihildhootl, .iml w.i. w iiliii'; lo 
plume its Willis for h.'^hei lh”lils Ihe 301111'; e.i^^le 
w.ib ^icltiiv' ie.id3' lo le,i\e the iie.t, .iiid son 

mother did in/t lo(»k with f.ivoiii ii|»on lhebo3'‘. 
si»;;;eslions JaniCs nuisl be e niteiit to li\i upon tin 
t.iim t.ir .1 while I’KA'ideiii e would open the w.iy 
out into the bruid woild at the 11 dit I'liie "W.nt iur 
riinideilee" 

So J. lilies suppressed .uiibitious disiris, .mil coiileiiti d 
himself to leiii.iiii .it home, iiiiinm'; the f.iiin, woikin.' 
out b3' the d.iy I ir the fainieis, as oppoiluinly olfeiedj 
db well db woikiiif at b.ii 11-buildiiif lleforo he was 
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fifteen years old Mr 1 real gave an oppoitiinity to 
ivoik on lliree more barns and one shed, so that hi. 
did learn how to fiame a bain, and was it.ally a bctlci 
carpenter, at fifteen jears of age, tlian some of the 
carpenters in that icgiun who claimed to h?\c Icaincd 
tlic trade lieiiv' able to tuin Ins hand to any kind of 
l.ibour, he found a plenty to do, leaving him but limited 
tiiiic for play. 

James was as fond of spml-^ .i>, any olhci boy; and 
his f'lnial nitnie, retd)' wit, and gentlemanly beaiing 
united to nuke him popul.ir with iileasinc-seekeis 
Without him tin y h.id dull times Ills pri^eijce added 
a eliann to the soual tiic'e 

As ahead) iiitiinali 1, he had giowii int ) a l.ii a, 
stiDiig bo) , .IS Ml '1 le.it ‘omoliincs saul, "as sjioiu; a 
an ox” He could hit as niueh as the stiongesl in in in 
the Meinily, .ilthough In was not .igde lie w.u tin 
l.irje .and lK.i\y to be* .in cxpeit .it jum|)ing oi runnm". , 
but his pr.ietieal wisdom was as m.iiiilest in sports.'. 
It w’.as in woiks 1 le w.is sueh after he ’had passed h . 
foiiiteenlh biilliday — more ada.ane'ed and cilicieiit than 
njo^t joullis of that d.iy .it ei'jhteen 

Wo sh.ill close tills ch.ijUei v ith .a siii'jh inu'h 'it 
th.at occuircd in the wiiitei after James’ foiiileeiilh Lsitli 
d.iy 

‘■Jim, will joii ' II to tleccl.md with ine to lin iinii 
inijiiiied 1 dwin .M.ipe.ol J.inu ., .is he i.ni.d .it .'dr' 
Gaifield's m the eseiiiiv,' “Im goin' foi father, te- 
moiiow " 

“I don’t know , pein.ijis I •will,’’ uplicel Janies, in a 
hesitating ni.iiinei, as if it were doubtful 

"Don't know ^ Who does know* if you don’t’ 
.Cenne, go, I want eompany," plc.aded Ldwin. 

‘ Vou'll h..\e a eij’i' nJe," iug^calcJ Ja.iics. 
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“Not very cold if jw/ go,” responded Edwin “You 
and I can keep warm anywhere in Ohio. Say jcs, and 
I'll bo off” 

“Be ofif? what's your huny > sit down, and I will tell 
jou in the course of half an hour,” responded Janies, 
teasingly. 

Edwin took a seat, whereupon James added : 

“Yes, I'll go, and be glad to, stait as early as you 
please " 

*“ I shan't start \ cry early, no particular need of it. 
Coin’ o\ei and back, w’lthout stopinng long," adefed 
Edw in. 

On the follow'ing day the two bo> s diovc to Cleveland 
together. Mi Mapes’ lioisc was a capital loadslci, and 
I'-dwin understood well how to diive him, and James 
could ride ns fast as l^dwm could du\c, witlioul raism<> 
a SLiious objection, b > their liip was ijuiek, and devoin 
of monotony. 

On their return, a rough, bloated fellow rode up 
behind them, and shouted, with a \olley of oilhs, — 

•‘Out the way, boys. I’m in a huiiy,” and, suitin'; 
his motions to the woul, he turned out to drive by 
them 

“ No, you elon’t," shouted Edwin, as he drew the rciiib 
li'jht, and ga\e his horse a cut with the whip, .uid 
almost side by side the two teams flew along the load 
for a half-mile, the whisky-soaked traveller pouring out 
oaths at the boj s with every blow' of Ills w'hiix 

“ Come on,” shouted Edwin to the fellow, at the same 
time beckoning with his Jiand to him when he had left 
him ten or fifteen lods in the rear. “Come on! Come 
on ' " 

1 hey were too far in advance to hear his voice, butr 
they could sec the fellow’s very e.xprcssive gesticulations 
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with hU fi'.t J.mici cnjojcd the victory hugely, and 
shook 111-, sides with kuighlor 

" He told us to get out of the way, and we h.i\c,” was 
about all tlic lein.irk that James niiidc during the con- 
test 

'I licy dio\e on at a veiy good pace tliiee or foui 
miles, wh( II tliey came up to a little coiintiy inn, with 
W'liieli both of tlie'iii ueie kimih ir 

“ 1 et’s i^ii in anil warm,” piopi.sed James, “my feet 
arc cold as lee " 

•“ A"ii eil," aiia'eieit JM'iin, ,ind tuiiii’d the lioisc 
into the slud In less than liee minutes the> wire 
standing biloie the l.indhnds fiu In le'ss' tl'iin fi\e 
inniules moie the enrijid man who tiud to uin by 
till 111, <Iio\i u]i, and eiiti led 

“rvca';<Mid will to thra h >011 lines, hi shofited at 
the top of his \oii I 

'1 he bin s weie' \i ly inueh ‘in piisi 1 to -i 1 him in sueh 
a p 1 1SI Ml 

" \\ h it j on going to thra li us loi an a.ned I ilw 111 
“'1 hi ash \ou loi.jiiii insultin’’ s^.i-igis > 1 U li.t jnu 
kuov ," .I'ld he shook Ills list in tin liiilie I niiniiei, .it 
till s.inii tune Ink Inn ; toith .1 \olUy nf oiih-, tint we 
omit, since thej did not imbil'ish In, Ian pia ;e, thou"h 
thej conti ibiiti d sunn loue to it 

“Whyihdnt joii Kt me go In, \ 011 \ 0,111 ; 1,1 ials>’‘ 
heionliniud 

“ \ oil h.id .1 pk iilj of loom to pass, as iiuieh leiom 
.as we had, and the same right to the’ lo.ad," replied 
James, I’oolle 

“Hut I eouldii't," tile leilow billowed, " J ou good-for- 
nothiilg hulls” , 

“ Hut's not our fault," returned James "IJettei 
blame yuui hoise ” 
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The lattci sontenco had a ihiij of sarcasm m it, ci- 
^iccially as tlic boys lauirhed when it was siiokcii , ami 
tlic brutal man stormed again, and swoic he would 
thrash them 

“Ucttcr thrash »ic fiist,” s.iid Jamc'<, str.iighti’iiiiig 
hiiiiNolf up to his full height, and appc.iiiiig iiioie like 
a stiong in.in than a boy of fourteen jeais, 1 he bully 
looked .it him for a moment, as li queiying whelliLi his 
antagonist was not a man after all 

W hy t.ike )ou fust he said, .ipp.uently somiwh.it 
cownl • 

“ liciMiisc you w'lll never w.int to thrash him .ifter- 
w.iuls," .iiiswcrcd James, in the most thuiuleiing vom he 
could loll out 1 he bully turned upon his heels, jnmi>ed 
into Ills cairi.ige, .uul drove on 

JanieVand balwiii weic soon on then w.iy home, liuir 
roiiieis.itioii being ii[)ori the umisiial evpeiieiice of tlie 
la.t hour 

“I was gl.ul th.it }ou sc.ired him so," riiiMiked 

l. ilwin " lie Was .1 ii pil.ii cow.iul” 

“1 kne'W he w.is .i row lul wluii we w'lie t.ilking 
with him,” J.uiies leplied "If 1 li.idn’t 1 should 
h.iie kept still. I don’t like to git into tioiibh with 
.111) bod) " 

" 1 thongdit joiiw.as teiiibly courageous fm you," le- 

m. iikid lulwiii "You loaied .it him like thunder 
Youi big \oice IS enough to fiighteii any ioxmhI" 

" I hope th.it it will neier frighten an>body else," was 
the only reply that James nude 

James w.is 111 no sense,a bully Xor w'.is lie given to 
brag 'lime was no boy in Orange tf»wnship more 
geiillenianly and considerate Ih.m lie , none more averse- 
to pugilistic contests At thes.une lime he would st.iiid 
iij) for his rights, and the rights of others. He would 
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defend his companions, too, with great courage, if they 
ere in the riglit. If they were ^vrong, he would not 
defend them at all; and he would fi.mkiy state his 
reason These f.icts sufl'icicnlly explain his encounter 
with the bully at the hotel 
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The foIIo\Mn" culloi^uy will exylaiii a mallei llial iiuibt 
not bo omilUd . 

“1 Ihuc LOinc <ii;ain foi James" ''•'id ■'■Jimlb, ciiIli 
in j Mr'J Gaifn.lcl'i collatjc “Can I jjet aloin; willioul 
him when we weed the peppcrmml" 

“ Well, Jaiiic-i will be glad to belli )i ii if he ean, hiiL 
ho in {>rclty biby now on the faun,' aihweied Mi 
Gai field 

*' I’crhaps ho can iqucc/o i ul Iwo oi Ihiee d i) > now, 
and that will help ino ihiough,’' cuiiiimivd ah hiiiilh 
“ 1 shall have Iweiily ho)s in the gaii ; ” 

‘‘1 should think that was onoii';h wilhoiil James” 
runaiked Mis Gai field 

" It's alt(i„elher too inan> if I tku'l ha\e him,” uplieil 
Ml Smith "You seethe bojsdo a. well .i' am \,lieii 
James le.ids them. Somehow hehas wondeiliil mllueiiee 

o\ei thom" 

• 

I didn't know that," lemaiked Mi^ Gaifield 

“Well, its true, and if }ou should see h .ii h.idiii'i 
off, and mteieslm,; them b) stones, aiieedoles, .ii.d fmi, 
)ou’d be surpilsid 11^ Is a hist woikel, ,11111 all the 
bo)s put m and woik as haul as they e.m to i.eejj uj< 
lh.it they m.iy he.ir his stones 'llie hii)s ll ii-k the 
world of him " 

" I’m gl. d to he.ir 5ueb good things of him," lemaikeo 
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Mis. Garfield. “I’m willin'^ tlyit he should Iiclp you 
if he can '* 

“ I shouldn't mind 11.13 in^f him sonicthinff c.\tia if he 
will come," Mi Smith conlitmcd “ 1 can afford to do 
that l''.ich boy doe*, more work, and where thcic's 
twenty of them, it's cunsidctable 111 my pocket." 

"Well, j'oii can find J.imes, he is somewhere on the 
f.iini , anil I'm W’lllinjj he slvjuld go if you can fis it 
with him,’* s.iid Mrs G.irfield 

Ml Smith went in seaich of J.imcs, and found him 
h.Vrd .at work in the field Making known Ins eirand, 
J.imes could not sie Ikav it was possible for. him to go, 
at le'ast for a week. Jliit Mr Smith s.joii icmmcd his 
objeetioiis, .ind aii.in''ed foi him to come the nes.t d.iy 

'lilts Ml .Sinilli w.i. a futnei, .ind hi% land, on the' 
Chagrin T'l.its, w.is .id.ipted to the eiiltix ition of pepper- 
mint, wliieli he r.iised fin the in.uket in huge ijii.iiitilies 
It w.as iiecess.iry to keep it thoroughly weeded, and for 
this piiipose he cmplojed a g.ing of bo)s at dillereiit 
times in the season James h.id seiied him mote' th.iii 
onee iiitli.it w oik, .mil the sliiewd f.iimei had noticed 
lli.it the' g.ing would tiy to keep up with James, so as 
to he 11 Ills stones .iiiel iiileiestiil ; eoin ei s.ilioii J.iniCs 
w.is .1 c.ipit.d sloij-tellei. and all tint he eierie.id or 
studied was 111 Ills head 1 lls lem.ll k.lIiK Illellloi)' 
him a gooil puiposc 111 conip.iii}, whe'thei in tim fuld of 
peppoiimnt, 01 elsewlicio llceould lecall .ilmost an^' 
.iiiecdote th.it lie eier lieaid, and could 1 elate wliateier 
he h.id learned about his own or other couiitiies fioni 
Moiso’s Gcogiaphy Add to this hisjoiial nature, liis 
cum ersational pow ers, and his singular tai t, and w e can 
readily understand how he could " lead the gang ’’ 

So James became general of the peppermint biigade 
(01 a few daj's, to accommodate Mr. Smith, and again 
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his precocity ami Uirije acquisition.> of know leilqc ciialilcil 
him to Ic-nl them to victoiy over the weeds 'Ihe weeds 
melted away befoic their tiiumplKint m.iicli, .is the 
rebels dis.ippeaied before the Olno l''oi ly-secoiid Regi- 
ment, M\teen je.ns aftei wauls 

We Mid th.it J.iiiiis .issisted Mi 'lie.it to biiiid .i shed, 
in .idditioii to the seveial b.iiiis 'liie shed w.is the I.ist 
building on wliieh he winked foi Mi 'lie.it, .iiid it w.is 
about ten miles fioiii home, ne.ir Clevel.md • It w.is .111 
a’dditioii to ipiite .1 luge pot.ishery, the hugest in .ill 
lh.it region ..V pot.ishery w.i> an esl.ihlislunont am- 
t.iming v.its for leeching ashes, .ind huge kettles for 
boding the Ije, lediieing it to pot.ish, wliuh, in its nude 
stitc, was c.illed “ bl.iek-salts ” Ihc m inuf.ieluui of the 
aitiele vas called a “ bl.ick-s.iltu ’’ 'Ihe f.umeis in 
the icjjion, when they eloired land, dieiv the logs and 
hi.inehes of trees to'^i tlier into huge piKs, .md buim d 
till m, for the ashes they could colhct tlieiefiom, and 
which the) sold to the Id lek-s illeis 

'I'he bl.iekts.iltei fur whom Mi 'lii.it built the slud, 
took a gie.it f.uuy to J.inies, It w.is r.itlier siii'pd.ir 
lh.it he did ; for he w.w a loiigh, iiiu ulliv.ited 111. in him- 

‘cif Yet the politeness, t.iet, and bii;htnes, of J.inies 

c.iptiv.ited the old m.in llefuie the shed wms eompleled 
he icsulved th.it he would h.ive th.it inieomnion boy in 
his employ, if possible One d.iy he took J.imcs .isidi, 
and s.ud to hull, — 

“How’ll jer like to come .ind woik foi me 
J.uncs was jUst fifteen }cais old at th.it tune Thi 
question was iine\peetiRl to James, and he In slt.itul 
“Iwantjist sieli a h.ind asjer arc in my business," 
‘he s.alter, whose name .was lluton, continued “I 
...ckon yer can figger 'noiigh for me ’’ 

" I don’t know .iboiit it," finally James replied , “ it is 
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something I have not thought about. When do you 
want me ? " 

" Ji-it as soon as ycr can , ycr can't come ter quick" 

“ I couldn't agree to come until I have seen my mother 
about it, any way',” continued James. “ Perhaps she 
will object" 

“ That’s the sorter boy I *sposcd yer w'as, to mind yer 
mother I like ycr all the better for that.” 

“How long will you want me ?” inquired James. 

“Jist as long as yer’ll stay; as long as yer livie, 
may be.” 

“ I low much Will y'ou pay me > " 

“ I'll give yer fourteen dollars a montli, and that's two 
dollais extra pay.” lly tins Itirtoii mc.int Ih.il he would 
pay him two dollars a month moie than he was wont to 
pay'. The offer was proof Uiat he w as aina/ingly pleased 
With James, 

“I will consult my mother about it as soon as I go 
home, and let you Know,” said James He would not 
go home until the shed was completed, lie boaidcd 
with llailun. Hut the shed w'as almost finished, two 
d.iys more w ould complete it 

“itow shall I know' yer’ll come^” said IKirton, when 
the shed was done, and James w.is about returning 
home. 

“If mother is willing I should ciig.ige, I will come 
next Monday' If you don’t sec me ne.\t Monday*, you 
may* know tli.it I .sh.ill not come" 

“ That’s bisiiiss,” liarton replied “ Tell y ei mother I 
km do the right thing by yci ” . 

It W'as a rare offer to a boy fifteen yeais old — fourteen 
dollars a month. James regarded it in that light And 
then, it was constant work as long as he pleased to 
continue ; that was a great consideration One hundred 
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anJ sixty-ciglit dollars 9. year ' The ihought of so muLli 
pa\ clalcd him very much 

“I have a chance to go right tow 01k, mother, and 
woik as many months as I plcabc, at foiiileen dollars a 
montli," said James, as soon as he reached home 

" W licrc "> " inquired bis mothet, w itli an air of suipnse 
“ For Mr llarton, the black>salter ” 

“ 1 dAn't think it is the light soit of business for >011, 
James," icplied his mother. * 

“ It's the right sort of pay though," James answeied. 
“ruil why is it not a good business foi me, molliei 
“ liectiusc a rough class of men carry on the business, 
and >ou will be exposed to many eiils," his mother 
said. 

"Exposed to evils enough anywliere," leniai ked Janas 
" Hut I 'don't propose to attend to llie e\ ils, but to my 
work" 

"I base no doubt of lh.it, my son, Voui iiilentions 
aic good enough , but you may be enticed away for .ill 
th.it." 

“ f must be I'lelly weak, if that's llie c.ise." 

“ We are all weaker th.ui we think we aie, ‘ Let liini 
that Ihinkcth he slan'deth t.ike heed lest he fall ’ We all 
have reason to adopt lh.it adviee ’’ 

“Then you won’t gi\e youi consent for me to go?" 
James said, inquiiingly. 

I don’t say that" 

" \V hat do y on say, then ^ ” 

“1 say that you had better consider the m.itlcr well 
before you take so iiniwrtant a step ’’ 

“Can’t think of it a great while, fui I h.ive piomised 
to begin work fur him nciat Monday, if 1 begin at all.” 

" As soon as that " 

" Yes and it looks to me as if tiic time had come 
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for me to give up the fai m, that I may earn more for 
> ou ” 

“Wliat did Mr Tie.it s.iy about it’" 

“ lie s.aid nollutv; about it, Ixciuse he knew nothing 
about It I didn't tell him about it " 

“I suppose you must go out into llic world some time, 
and peih.ips now is the time ” 

“ You told me, onec, to w.iit foi Piovideiiec to open 
the door,” continued J.iincs , “and if l’io\idenee didn't 
open this door, then I shall never 1 now when I’lOMdenco 
does oimi the door" 

'Ihe tiutli w.is, Ml., Gai'lJil hilt thoii ditih.it I’lovi- 
di nee would not open tin (loot of .i bl.ick- .illir's cst.ib- 
li linn nt to her son , but she did nut s ly so she smiled 
.at James’ aiiiihe.itioii of lui teachiii'is .ibout rio^idcncci 
.tnd rem.iiKed * 

“ I’eih.ips I’lovuh iieo dill open this door If you go 
to Ml H.ii ton's, and lesist all ti mpt.itioiis toeiil, .iiid 
m.iml.iiii }our good chai.ietei, that will be pioof that 
l’io\ ideiiee opened this door. 1 he piuol ul it depend:* 
on }'oursel( " 

" I'lun \ou L'lve join loiisint s.u.l J .mes 
" \ e 1 give iiiy loiisenl, and hu[)e it will tuin out for 
the bisl " 

n.iiton w'as a h.ippj m in on the follow m, Mond ly, 
when James presented himself .it his door, with all his 
worldly possessions tied up in a iioeket-h.indkei chief ' 

“ Vcr'\ e eome,” he said "\ei km put join duds in 
ycr slecjnng-room , ” and he showed him wheic ho 
would lodge, and then proceeded to the manuf.ictoiy fur 
w ork 

The establishment wasa lUTsty pkace, and the biisincs";, 
or much of it, was dirty Shoaelhng ashes, attending to 
the boilers, and disposing of the bkick-salts, w as nut an 
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uniting business II<ane\i,t. J.imes did not li.ne the 
dirtiest part of the work to do, unless it was OLeasioaalh 
He kept the books, w ailed *on men who diliveicd ashes 
at the establishment, paj ing then bills, and he waited on 
ciistomcis also, ae'ting as salesman lie did othei thiiiiiis 
when necessaiy, always iinpioMiij his time, and looking 
aflcr the establishment, as if he weie Ikiitoii's son lie 
was the fust one at the aslieiy in thi„ moinin and the 
l.ist one to lea\e at night Ikiiton soon leaihed to tiiist 
him with implicit confidence, and a fathei could not have 
been kindei to the boy than he was * 

One.d.'tj' a man biought a loail of aslii s, sa\ mg, 
"TIric aie twenty-fne bushels” James had not hem 
.it the est.iblishment long,befoie he icsol\eil to ineisiiie 
.ill ashes piiichased as they wcie unlo.'ided Mi llaiton 
iisu.dly took them for the niimlni of bushels el.nmed 
j.imes direcleil the men in the .islieiy to nRasiiic tlie 
load in question as it was iinhsuled, .ind he kept tally 
There were scaicel} moie th.i.i Iweiity-two bushels 
“Only tweiU>-lwo biisluls, sir,” s.iid J.'iiies to tlie 
ow iiei 

‘Iheie wcie iwentj-fivc bushels .iccoiding ti> my 
iiie.i .me,” said the in.in 

“*\nd twcnt)-two aecoiding to iniiie," leplied J.imes. 
‘ I will pay joii foi Iwenty-two buihils — no mine” 

I th'mk }ou m.ule .i mistake,” remaiked the iii.m 
• “If there w.is .my inist.ike, I think >ou in.ade it," ic- 
tinted J.iniCs "'Ihice he.ids arc hetler tlein one, .ind 
thiee of iis attended to the measuring, bli.ill 1 pay you 
for tueiily-tivo biisliels 

“Yes, piiy aw.iy,” the man answeied, sulkily 
Ilarlon came in just them, when James told him wli.it 
had happened , and afteinaids he told Inin further, tli.it 
theie was a great deal of cheating practised upon liiin, 
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and it was quite time for his interests to be look'cd after 
more closely. All this served to increase llai ton's con- 
fidence in James 

'llic men Viith whom James had to do about the 
establishment were .ibout as his motlicr liad supposed— 
a roue'll, wicked class Ihit James had nothing; to do 
witli them except m the business, and they made no 
impression upon him as to weakening his principles 
Most of them weie terribly piofane, and one day James 
inlcrruplcd one of them, saying • 

‘‘Jake, what makes jou swear so ^ You aie awful. 
What gooel docs it do j ou ^ ^ . 

“ I s’pose it gits some of yer bad slufl out of me,” w .is 
Jake’s prompt reply 

"If that is the case, all the bad sliilf oiiglil to h.i\e 
been out of you long ago , you ha\ e s\\ oi n enough to 
empty yourself." 

“Nary bisiicss of >eis, any waj,” the sweaici an- 
sweicd. 

"1 should think tli.-it the more b.id slufl }(iii let oul, 
the more there was left, J.iki," couinuied J.uiie-. ‘ 1 
don't want }Ou should empty aii} nioie of it about 
me ” 

“ Wli.it is 't to j er, .uij w.iy?” aiisweied the godk=3 
fellow, displeased .it the lebukc 

“It is a \ery bad lubit, J .ike, .is jou know," aliswoted 
James. “ It docs ) ou no good, and it is \eiy unpleasant 
to many pct.sons w ho lieai } on. ' 

“Stop jour eais, then,” said Jake, angiily 

“ Thet'e is no use being mad over it, J.ike I don't 
like to hear your prof.inity , anil now siiji^iosc >oii just 
please me a little, and not stiill any more of the sluli* 
mcar me." 

J.ike laughed, and turned to his work He could not 
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be very anffiy with James, for he thju"ht too mucli of 
him. In this fiank aiid honest \vay James dealt with 
the men Theic was no danjjcr that he would been* 
ticcd away by that class of men. Another danger, how'- 
e\ cr, met him in the house, and for a time it was an 
unsettled question whethci Pro\idence or Satan opened 
that door. If his good mother had been cogni/ant of 
wliat was going on, she would ha\c discoveiLd ample 
rLason for her apprehensions • 

'A book-loving boy like James would not be long in a 
stiange place without finding all the books there wesc , 
so bools were among the fust things that attracted his 
.ilteiition “n llarton'b house llieic were “ Marry at's 
.\'i i\ 1 1 “Siiulb.ad the Sailoi,” “The Pirate’s 0\\ n Hook,” 
"Jack Hal).ii<l," “Li\csof b'miiuiit Ciimiiials,’’ “ llie 
1 liiccafrecis of the Caribbean Seas,” pluiulei mg a Spam .h 
iMlleon , and perhaps somcotheisof the same chaiaetei 
1 he .uheiiluie and mareellous c.\’plnits contained in 
these volumes were suited to fire his imagination and 
inflame hib hc.ait He was thus introduced into a new 
e.speiicncc altogether, moie peiiloiis to him than a 
regiment of coarse, brutal men. He made books liis 
most intimate companions, and trusted them with entire 
confidence He could read deceitful and designing men 
around him, and bluff them off, but he took the volumes 
tli.at he lead directly to his heart, and communed with 
them, as friend communes with friend 
Volume after volume of this pernicious reading was 
devoured, causing Mr Barton to remark to others of the 
" great scholar ” in his employ. Barton himself did not 
understand but that the volumes in his liouse w'crc 
as s-ife for a boy to read as the Bible ; nor did he care 
much His daughter had purchased these books from 
time to time, and read them, too, and why should he, 
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ignorant man that he was appreciate the tendency of 
such reading ? Ills d.iughter w as a young woman grow n, 
possessing consulcr.ible natr'c ability, but little culture, 
though she w .is the belle of the tow n. She wrote poetry 
occasionally for a pajicr th.it had been started in Clew c- 
l.ind, a circum-jtance th.it ga\e her some notoriety among 
till ]ieople 

‘‘I see you like le.idiii'/,” she s.iid to James one 
ciening, wlien he w.is lapt over one of M.iiijat’s novel.,. 

“Tlieie's nothing I like better I ne\ei read books 
hlie these bifou,” he .answeied 

“ 1 Iny .lie vuy inteiesting book'.., I think, " .-he added 
“ \’ou've iL.id tluin, h.ive jou’’* 

, I bouj.ht them, .ind I h.oo le.id them all more 
than oiue " 

“ 1 lliiiik I sh.ill 11 , 1(1 tluin inou th.tn oiiec I'lii H.id 
I c.inieluie to Ine ]he.e loiigeieiungs v uuld be dull 
loi me without books " 

“You’d h.ive to go to D.iinon's with the men, eienings, 
if jou had no books,’’ the joiing woiiKin suggested 
JJ.iiiion's w. is the stole wheie the jiost-oliue w.is kept; 
and then the m.ik jioition of the po[)uI.ition weie wont 
to eo'ngiig.ite ni the e\enln•^ to t.ilk politus, nonsense, 
.iiid lewdness, .iceouling to tiicunist.inees It was a 
motley eiowd, whose appeaianee would ha\e teiiil'ied 
Itlis (j.iilield, lould she ha\e seen them, .ind }et hei 
J. lines was m woise ci'inp.inj, loi him, eieiy eweiniig, 
poimgoiei those fascinating and coiiuptmg books lie 
diel iK>t know hiselaiigei, ami so his el.ingei was greatui. 
To the- young weim.in’s suggestion, James lephed, — 

“ 1 eouldn't go tlieic ” 

“ W hy ? ’’ she asked. 

“ I don’t like th.it soit ot c<5mpany” 

“ It’s not \cry attiactiie, I think," she concede ,1 
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" My mother would be fiighlened to *.00 me in such 
coniiuiiy.” 

If J amc-*. Imd only knowq, he might ha\c s..ud, with 
ciumI tuith, peih.ips, tli.it his mother would be fiighteiied 
111 ..ee Iiim in the comp.uiy of such books Ihit he h.id 
no ihoiiglit'. Ill tli.it diicction lie li.id become iiit.itii- 
.ited o\ci these mute, yet loiiuacious, comp.imoiis 

When the f.imily ictiied .at night, J.inu's voiild t.ike 
ii.s hglit .ind book .ind go to hw 100m, but I'wt to bed 
'I ifeKe o’clock often found him ie.iding,.ilniiisl oblnioiis 
to the eold th.it ]iinehed hi-> flesh .ind m.ide him shiv^i, 
lliit Ills ) oiiiig blood secmeil to be w.iinied by tlie e\- 
citeiiieiif ,ii!d entluisi.isin begotten I>y liis le.idmg 

One night he reined, e'.veited .iiid w.ikeliil ^Vs he l.iy 
musiivj, he said, within himself : 

" I w<U see some of the woild yet I sluin’t .ilwii>s 
follow this business " 

'Ihen he turned o\ir to unite sleep, but w.is still 
w akeful 

“ A bl.iek-s.»ltei ' ” he eontimied "It is not the soil 
of woik for me C.in’t see iiuieli of the wmki, tied down 
hue” 

He tinned ovci .ej.iin, lestL -s .ind iieu oils, but sleep 
w.is eh.ir) . 

"I should like to be .1 s.ii'oi, .and see iiioie of the 
woild, goto otliei countries, . I 111 sei the ijie.it eities , 
lt,s splendid,” Ills illliul s.iiil, .llld lie W.is Hot sleigiy .it .ill 

"Wh.it's the me of sl.ijnig .it home .ilw.i) », .ind 
seeing nolliiivj, when the gie.il woild is upeit 1 mean 
to try it some time ’’ 

And so he went on discussing the 111. liter within him- 
self, .inel leasoniiig .iv.iy nuiiiy of the staid and valuable 
ideas that liad kept him .1 noble bo} 

"I wonder what mother will s.iy to it .> Women .irft 
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always aFiaid, and want to keep their boys at home all 
the tune I s'posc she will make a terrible fuss about 
‘t ; but I mean to see more of the world, somehow.” 

Sleep finally came to his relief, and he dreamed of 
ships bearing him over the ocean to other lands, where 
fjiry-likc cities delighted his vision ; and other enrap- 
turing scenes, that exist only in dreams, made him 
thrice happy It was quite evident now tliat Satan was 
opening the door of the future wide, instead of that 
I’lovidcncc whose watch and care his good mother had 
invoked 

lie continued a faithful labourer to Mr Barton, attend- 
ing to the details of the business with promptness, and 
securing his love anil confidence Baituii watched him 
w'ltli pride, and once he said to him 
“ Yer km read, yer kin w’ntc, and ycr arc death on 
figgi rs , so slay with me, keep my 'counts, and tend 
to the saltciy I'll find >ei, and glad to give yei the 
foul teen dollars a month " 

“ I want to be a sailor,” replied James ' 

“A sailor' " c.\cl.iimcd Baitun, in aniarcmcnt "Ycr 
don't mean it. Thei e's too imieh of yer for that bisness. 
What's put that idee into j er hcail ” 

“ I want to see more of the world than I can see in 
Ohio," answered James "It will be dull business to 
make black-salts .ill my da} s ” 

“ We"!!, yci will ne\ er go to sea if ycr take my advice 
Stay here, and some day yer'll have a saltcry of j er 
own.” 

"I don't want one,” replied Jjmes “I’d rather have 
something else.” 

" My word for it," continued Bai ton ; “ ycr are too 
good a buy to spile on the seas Stay with me, and 
some day yer'll have a saltcry as big as our’n ” 
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" I wouldn't spend my life n thia buMiioss for a dozen 
saltcries us big us this,” icplied Jumes 

llurlon was cxcedingly afruid th.it he should lose 
hib excellent employ e, and so he cndcaiouied to m.iUe 
hib jiosition agreeable as possible Ills piaise, too, w.is 
not stinted at all 

“Ycr are a cute boy, good at leadin', good .it 
figgeis, good at woik, good at eveij tiling,'' he.would s.i) , 
“st.iy with me, and I'll do we'el by jer" 

^.lilies continued thtou",h the winter, until Ainil 
ope'iied, when the following ineideiit leiininatcd his 
e.ircer its a suiter 

li.ii ton's daughtei h.ul a beau, and he came to see her 
one night when Janies was woiking ovei some diliieiill 
pioblems in authmelie Theic was but one room below 
111 the fariiihouse, and th.it w.is a \ei) huge oiu, so the 
joiiii^ couple occupied a disl.int eoiiiei, J.im(.s .ind tlie 
‘‘old folks” sitting ne.ir the fiiephiee J.imes took in 
the situ.ition Well loi a boy of Ills >e.iis, .iiul design'd 
to letire as soon as the giil'sl.ithei .ind inotlur did , liiil 
ho bee.iiiie so .ilisoibed 111 Ills aiithiiietie that he did not 
notice till y h.id left the room, until the imp.itieiil* gnl 
sl.iilled him by the lein.iik, — 

‘‘ 1 should tliiiik it was tune for /zoo/ to be 

..bed ’ 

J.lMles' .ill ;el w.is aioiised lie lookiil at hi 1 lieleily 
foi* ,i inomeiit, but s.tul nothing 7 hen he took Ins 
e. indie and started foi his loom, his \ei) tie'tid on the 
tliuirshowingth.il the invmeible spirit within lijm w.is 
ihoioiighly stilled 7 he*eo.ist w.is now eli.ii foi the- 
m.itiimoiii.d .ispii.ints, thou ;h at guile a loss to the 
est.iblislimeilt, as the sequel'will show 
, J.inics could not sleep 7 he sarcastic girl had ‘ 
kiio..ked sleep out of him. 

K 
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'' Ilind servant he rciicatcd to himself, over and 
over. “And tliat’s all I am in this concern, — hired 
scivant* I'll not be a ‘seivaiit’ Ion", let them know " 
And he tried to compose himself, and forget his trouble 
by going to sleep, but in vain 

" lined sell int ' " It would not down at his bidding, 
lie kept repeating it, in spite of himself, and the more 
he repeated it, the moie his feelings were harrowed 
“‘lined seivant!’ I can rise above that, I know, 
and I wv// I'll iKil stay' in this place another day', let 
what will happen I’ll le.ave to-moiiow' The Irollope 
sliall see wlielher I’m a ‘ /nitJ icnaiit’ or not t'll hue 
servants y-et " 

The f.iet was, that iinovpecled appcll.ition pio\ed to 
J.ames just what the kick in the stomach, whieli the 
schoolmate gave to Xcwlon, tliil 'Ihc kick niaili' .i 
scholar out of Newton , the gnl’s lemark aioused lab iit 
aspirations in James’ lieait to be somebody. Waii 
afle-rw auK, when Janies h.id beeomc a man, and w.is 
battling with the stern re.ilities of life, he said, “ llial 
gill’s cutting remaik prmed a great blessing to me I 
was loo much annoyed by it to sleep lh.it night , I l.iy' 
awake undcs the lalbus of that old faiinhoiise, and 
vowed, ag.nn .ind .igam, that I i.vnUi be* sv)mebodj' , that 
the tune' should come whe'ii that giil woulil not call me 
a.‘ hutd SCI .•ant"’ 

The btid books, howewci, \ery lie ally luiiied the a ,ii- 
r.itioiis awakened into the w.iy to iinn iiiste.id of honour 
James arose eailj' in the inornin',', ihessesl himself, .ind 
tied up his few possessions in'a bundle, anel picsciited 
himself to Air. llarton foi settlement 
" I’m going to leave to-day',’’ he said. 

If he had fired olf a pistol at Ins cinpleiy er, the latter 
would not ha\c been more astounded. 
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“ Coin’ ter leave ! ’’ ]ie e\cl linn. J 
" Ycs , I’m done woiking at llib 
“III, Jim, ycr can't mean it” 

“I do mean it," answcied James; and lie adhcicd to 
hs purpose agaiiiit the entreaties and good pioiiii^es t'f 
Ills employer, and that, too, without sajiiij a woid to 
him about the “lined servant" 'llic upshot was, that 
Air llarton pud him oil, and James was at home befoie 
imua. 
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“ for ffoocl,” said James to liis mother, on enter- 

in'! the house “ Got cnoiK'h of sallermt' " 

“ I am ^lad to see }ou, James , but ^\ hat's the matter 
now > ” his mother replied 
“ iM .liter cnoujili I'xe Lome home to slay" 

•• I’m t'l.ul of that ” 

"I c.in be somebody if I try, instead of a '‘hired 
SI 1 v.int,' " continued J.imes, speaking the last two words 
eontimptuousl) 

"Wli.it now > lla\e >ou had any trouble with Mr 
llaiton?" 

" None at all , ho is one of the kindest men in tlic 
woild 1 shouldn’t want to work for a better man " 

" h.it, then, is to pay uiged his mothei, earnestly 
James iehe.us(.d to hci the e\i>eiience of the previous 
evening, .ind his deteiinin.ilion to ijuit the business, 
toge'thii with I\Ii liailon's elisappointnient at his lc<i\- 
ing, .iiul hi-, eiitre.ities for him to st.iy Mis Garfielel 
listened attentiiely to the leeital, which closed by his 
sa> mg.— 

“ 'Iheie aie lilt} -six dollais for joii, mother" 

“ You are indeexl thoughtful of j our mother, and the 
money will add many comforts to our home,” replied 
hlr>5 Gai field , " but did jou not act rather hastily ? ’’ 

*' Hastily or not, Tec actcil, and that is the end of it,” 
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replied J.inui "I didn't cvaclly want to <:;i\e up llio 
job, on account of the pay, but I lia\ e " 

“I should think much Af Mr Hai ton's kindness, and 
Ins disappointment,” sujfgestcd his mothei 

“And minded nothinj; about the insulting i;iil, I 
s’posc > " 

“ I shouldn't care for her I don't suppose she meant 
any csil by hoi lomark IVsidos, it is nof dishKiiinii- 
able to be a lined senant, cspeciallj il >011 aie a L;.iod 
one," added his mother 

“That is not tlie tliinjj, mother I don't Ihiiik *t 1. 
dishonourable to be a ‘ hired servant’ It was tlie tiiil's 
insiilling way of saying it, and it stiiicd me up to want 
to be somebody in the world, and I mean to be" 

“ IJiopc it will all turn out for the best, im son , anil 
I believe that Piovidence will o\ciiule it (or good " 

“I must look out for another job now,” remarked James 
“ And not stay at home > " 

" No , I can earn moic foi jou away" 

“ \\ ell, as JOU think best," said hi. mother " I d ue- 
saj' JOU will ha\c a pkntj' of chain cs" 

“I would like to go to SC.I, inolhLi,” added J.inns, 
hesitatingly 

If he had struck his mother in her f.ice, she would not 
ha\e been moie shocked. 

" Whj', J.imcs' " she c.\claimed, 

• “ I've been thinking about it," James continued 
"Thinking about it, James! \\ hat has got into j'ou ^ 
You shock me ” 

“ I don’t wish to go against jour will, mother,” James 
added 

“You will go against ifty will if j'ou c\cr go to sea, 
James He a sailer, or anything else, rather than *n 
sailor.” 
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“ Why, mother ? ” 

You certainly can never be ‘somebody,’ as you say, 
by going to sea " 

“ I can be a commander of a vessel, perhaps, and 
some d.iy I may own one , »\ho knows > " 

“Who know's what you w'ouldn’t be, James, if you 
should become a sailor Say no more about such a 
step, if you .want to make your mother happy." 

The subject was dropped there, and James proceeded 
to look about the farm For scvcial days he busied 
himself in putting things in order, awaiting work else- 
where At length he hcaid that his uncle,, living at 
Ncwbuig, near Cleveland, wanted to hire wood-choppers 
I/is uncle was clcaiing a laigc tiact of forest near the 
line of Independence tow’iiship After conferiiti" with 
his mother, and seeking the advice of his uncle, Amos 
Iloynton, he decided to go to Newdnirg. IIis mollicr 
was qu'tc willing that he should go there, because his 
sister hlchetabel had mariicd, anil wms living there; 
and James coulil board with her Three ilays after 
James presented himself at his uncle’s door in Newburg, 
making know'ii his errand. 

"filad to see joil, James," was his uncle's coidial 
welcome “How you grow'! almost a man now ! Yes, 
I've woik enough to be done at chopping, if men will 
only do iL” ' 

“I like to chop," intcmiptcd James 

“A gieat many don't,” replied his uncle; "and chop- 
ping wood IS pretty haid woik, about as hard as any 
woik theic is" 

“ I don't think so," remarked James " I do not get 
so tiled chopping as 1 haver been sometimes planing 
boaids " 

“ Well, let’s see," continued his uncle ; " how' much of 
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a job at cliopplii" can you undertake^ It's coniiii" 
uaiin weather, and }ou don't want to chop wood when 
It N too hot, do } oil ^ " * 

“IVrhaps not, I can chop two months, sine” 

“SiippO'^e you take a job of one hundred couls to cut, 
James , how w ill that do * " 

“ I will aLjrcc to tliat. How much will you piy me a 
cold’” 

,“I will pay j oil fifty cents a coid foi one hiindied 
ci'i^is; and the fiity dollais shall be rciidy (oi jou as 
'Odii as tile v.uik is done ilow' Ion; will joii he ciit- 
Imo it«’ ” 

*' 1 ifty da\ s,” James quickly answeud 

“A little longer than that, I mkon, unless jon aie a 
mi;ht.ybmait chopiier," suqqisiid liis mule “ lluii’> 
.1 qieat dilfereiico in men, and hojs too, in tlioppm'' 
wood " 

“ I shall cut two cords a day, riqht aloiiq,” said James. 
“ I can do it j:asily” 

“lliat'b putty qood chopj)in'; -hettir th.in the 
a\i ia;;i, by considirable,” leplied his uiuIl , “,ind joii 
aie 1.11 qer and stu>iv;er th.in the aieia'je of eliop^uis, 1 

5piLs^” 

'Ihc bargain was clinched, and J.imrs passed on to 
Ills sister's, who g.ive him a waiin i.ueeting, and .igueil 
to boaid him So James was onee more settled, .ind 
ready to pioeecd to business 'llie iu\t nioiniii'; he 
apiu'Tied III tlic /iVt’ of a wood-eliopper , not .i new 
oc( up.ition to him. 

It was unfoitiinate foi'Jamcs tli,it his work w.is in full 
\iew of Lake I'.ne, on whose blue bosom he could sec 
a plenty of ciaft sailing* at any time 'llie loe.ition 
seemed to conspire with the b.id books at li.irton's ts 
fan his dcsiri; for a sca-faring life int<> a fl.amc In the 
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circumstances; it was not stran^o that Jami.'> did not 
forget the books he had read. He often stopped in his 
work to watch a vessel glidihg over the « aves hl»c a 
swan, and sometimes he would seat himself upon a log 
to count the sails ni^pcaring in the distance It was a 
rare sijcctacle to him, and Ins young heart bounded with 
delight He cherished the scciet thought that some 
day he wogld be sailing ovci that very lake 

Tlicie weic sever.il choppers near him, one of tliem a 
(iciman. I Ic was a clever man, and spoke very broken 
Isnglish James thought he was a slow chopper, and 
noticeil that his a\e di<l not fly briskly At .the end of 
.1 w'eik, however, he found that the Geiinan had cut 
and corded two coids a day, —just the amount he him- 
self had cut 

“I don’t uiidei stand it,” he said to his sister, on going 
home “I stiike two blows to the Geiman’s one, and 
jet he h.is cut as many cords as I ha\c" 

“I’eili.ips ho strikes he.uier blows," suggested his 
sister 

" I doubt it," replied James , “but I will find out the 
reason " 

J.imcs was on the aleit to find out the reason of the 
Gu man's suceess Nor was he left long in the dark. 
L.ike h'lie had no attractions foi the Teutonic choiiper, 
and M) he Kept steadily at his woik tiom morning iMitil 
•light, while James fieqiientlj'’ stopped to watch the sails 
in the distance The German dul not stiike blows so 
rapidly as James, nor were his blows moic telling, but 
he was steaililj’ at work from morning until night. 
James comiirehended the whole, and it was a good les- 
son to him. He took his fust lesson of ajiplication and 
pel severance of the German wood-chopper, and reduced 
it to pnacticc at once It rather cooled Ins fiery ardour 
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fcr the sea lie confessed to his sNtor that he wastnl 
some time in w atching sails on the lake At the same 
time, he o\\ ned that he had a longing for the sea 

“You surprise me, James,” his sister said. “I nc\er 
thought that of you You can’t be in caiiiest, can } on 
“I never was more earnest m my life,” ansueied 
James, coolly “ The height of my ambition is to com- 
mand a ship " 

“Captain Garfield! That is tin, title jnfl want ti> 
earii, IS it ?" reiiiaiked his sister. “I hope j mi'll nL\Lr 
get It" 

“You know that was the title of one of oiii "leit 
ancestors. Captain Iknjamin GaificKl,’ suggested J.unes 
“ Ihit he didn't get his title on a sliiji, by any means , 
he got it in the llovolutionary wai," retoilcd his sister 
“ Anj tiling but a sailoi " 

“I might be something woiso than th.it," .iddid 
James. 

“Not unless 3-011 become a vuan ;//n//," iiiiiel.l) .in- 

swcrcel his sist’er 

“ You had rather I would got the title by- shooting 
men in war, th.in bringing goods from foreirn [lorls^h.id 
you said James, 111 a sarcastic manner 

“ I rather you would be a wood-choppei all your d.iy-s 
than to be n sailor,” was his sister’s pimnpt reply' “1 
think mdther would say the same You h.ue too mueh 
talent to throw away on the deck of a sJuji " 

James received no encouragement fiom any (phirler 
to become a sailor, and his aspirations in th.it fliieetion 
became somewh.it moditii.d. lie thought less of a sea- 
faring life for a time, and devoted himself to wood- 
chopping with commcnd.dile industiy. 'I wo coids a 
day were cut and piled with case lie could h.ivc cut^ 
two cords and a half each day without lengthening his 
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days inordinately. Hut he lu<l iKed the limit when he 
began, and James was not the boy to change his pur- 
pose * 

Ills sislei owned a ftw booivs, and his uncle more; 
and, between them both, James was quite well pro\ided 
with ie.i(ling A newspaper, th.it his uncle took", oecu- 
picd his altcntinn till each nuqibcr was read through. 
Nor weie the books objection.iblc, like those at Harton's 
'Ihey wiTe luallhy and piofil.iblc volumes for such a 
reader as James, w'ho prcferretl a book to the society of 
the young men of the town, who might g.ilher at any 
ruuK/vous Ills le-admg, too, ai>pcaied to ofiket his 
glowing desiie for the sea h.ngrossing his attention in 
the subjeet-ni.ittoi of the books, exeliided, m a measiiio, 
.at least for the time, his hankeiing for a ship Ills 
cvoiimgs were wholl> gnen up to leading, some of them 
estinding considerably liijond bed-tiiuc The tempta- 
tion to lengthen his e\enmgsfoi re.iding he could not 
resist so le.idily as he could the temiitalioii to lengthen 
the da} s for i hopping 

James chopped the hundicd coids of wood In fifty 
d.iys, and received his pay, accoidmg to the contiaet 
On JM} iiig him, his unele said . 

“1 hope }ou will not alwa}s be a wood-chopper, 
Junes, altlunigh it is a non ss.u}- and hononi.ible biisi- 
Hess Hut } ou .lie competent to do something of more 
con^eipienee '1 lie w.iy m.iy open foi }ou to get ‘.m 
cdiieation }et ’ how would \ou h! e th.it 

" I should like It," aiisweied James, although he 
would h.i\e said, " I w.mt to go to sc.a," if he had rc.illy 
daied to iisk it Hut he Ii.id good reason to suppose 
that his unele would resuh'tcly rebuke any such ex 
jiiession So he desisted Nor ditl he tell a falsehood 
by s.iying that he wouUl like to acquire an celucation, 
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for Iiis taste was stion" in that iliicclion ; but he could 
discovci no w ay into that field of clo\ er. 

Ihdding his uncle and svter prood-bjc, James re- 
turned home, and picscnted his mother with the balance 
of the fifty dollars, after pajin" for his boaul Ills 
mothei was rejoiced to see her boy, woiulciin" all the 
while if his desire for a sca-faiin'i life suivivcd She 
thouiTht it not best, however, to open a subject that was 
so unpleasant to her, for fear it mij^ht piovc h'liccablc 
to Inin. Nothincj was said about the sex 

It was the last week in June, and James would liloo 
a job for^the summer IIis uncle Amos told him of a 
farmer, fi\o or si'c miles away, who w'anted to line a 
man through hajing and haivosling, about foiii month. 
James went immediattly to sec him, bargained to woih 
for him’’fiom July to Noxcmbi'r, four months, and 
.iccordingly took up his abode with the man on the 
fust day of July 

A stout, muscular fellow like James was supposed to 
be an enicicnf hand in the Ii.ij-lield Ills rmj)I.)\Li 
liked Ins appeal ance, and CNpeeted much of him Noi 
was he disappointed Ills blrcngth enabled him to 
swing a scythe and pitch hay with power, though he w is 
a boy 111 age TJicn lie ijosbcsbcd a boy’s pride in his 
iiticngth, and dclujhlcd to astonish Ins ciniiloyer by an 
( \hiliitioii of It. Hoy like, he found great iilc.isuic in 
kcuping scpiaicly up with his cinjilojci iii the iiiowmg 
field, sometimes cutliir; his corners Ills power of cii- 
ilmancc was reinaikabic ; .nul he iiexcr .ipje .11 cd to tiic, 
or “ play out,” as the boys, •-ay. 

James found no books hue, or none woilli mention- 
ing 'I he people caicd hille about reading, though 
they were people of ch.iractcr Hut farming was their _ 
business, and tliey worked early and late. When the 
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day's work was done, they went to bed, and, at four 
o’clock in the moining, they were up and ready for 
another day's work llius it was through the whole 
busy season of the year James kept abreast of them. 
“ If I can't do what other folks can. I'll quit,” he said 
to himself more than once. 

Nothing unusual occurred during the four months, 
excepting only two incidents, which we will narrate 
James'was digging potatoes in October, and putting 
them into the cellar. On going to the house with a 
load one d.ay, he found a neighbour discussing the sub- 
ject of baptism w'lth his employer's daughter 

" Sprinkling is baptism,” James hcartl him say 
‘‘Immersion is no more. A diop of watci is as good 
as a fountain ” 

“ Sprinkling is not b.\ptism, accouling to Alexander 
Campbell,” replied the young woman , ” and I don't see 
now it can be ” 

“ I said, according to the Bible I don't care a fig for 
Alcx.ander Campbell," the neighbour rejoined 

"That makes your position haidci to support," in- 
tcirupted James, with the design of .iffording lelisf to 
the f.irnier's daughtei, whom he \eiy much respected 
" What do you know .ibout it ? ' excl.iimcd the neigh- 
bour, somewhat annojed at the boy's interruption. 
"You know moie .ibout potatoes than the bciqiters, 
accoiding to iii) idee ' 

“ You can’t prove tli.at sprinkling is baptism, from the 
Bible," added J.unes 

“ That's ,ill j oil know .ibout, it,” retorted the man 
"See here,” continued James, thinking he would sur- 
prise the disjiut.int by his f.imili.irity with the Sciip- 
tures, "how'do joii get along with this And he 
'proceeded to quote from Hebrews; ‘‘Let us draw near 
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w ith a true heart, in full a ^surancu uf faith, having our 
hearts sprinkled from an cv il conscience ” 

“There, }ou see it sajs 'sprinkled,"' inteirupted the 
neighbour, quite elated 

“ But, hold on ! ” replied Jaines, “ w.iit, and hear the 
rest of it You aie in too big a Iniiiy" And Janies 
lepeatcd the remainder of the text, “and our bodies 
xvu/ro/with pine Matei” He laid sticss on the woid 
“washed," adding • 

“Now tell me, if you can, how jou can reiwA jour 
body in a drop of watci ’’ , 

Without waiting fur a icplj, he huiiicd away to the 
potato-patcli 

'1 he other incident i elates to liis desiie logo to sea 
He concluded to sound hiscnip!ojxrone(Iaj,tmd he said: 
“ Wha't do ) ou think about my goin’ to sea ? ” 

"Coin' to sie what?" answeied the fanner. 

“To ship, and be a sailor," answeied J.inu s 
“Likely story that jou would undcilake that busi- 

iv -.s " 

I'm thinking of it " 

" I guess JOU 11 take It out in lliinkmg" 

“ Honest, though. I’m not joking I want to eom- 
mand a ship’’ 

“Well, if JOU was nij’ boy,” reloiUd the farmer,"! 
slmuhl t-oniiiiaiiii jou to s/tiit up It’s the last pKiee for 
j’ou to go Better dig pot.itoes .ill j onr ikiys " 

“I will shut up," lepeatcd James, quite .unused at 
the f.iimer's ilecided w.ij’’of opposing a sea-farnig life 
He did not mention the sybjecl again 
James completed his four muiilhs' labour with the 
farmer, for which he received twelve doll.irs a month, — 
fortj’-eight dollar! in all, — with the faimei's laconic 
endersement, — “ \ou’\e done well." 
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A CANAI, liOY. 

Jamis wms icstivc anti tli'.saliifictl when he rcliiriitJ 
InjniL 111'! iiKilliLi saw thal he was untasy, and bhc 
feaicd tli.il he was thinking about the sea Nor wa:i 
slie niislakcn in her appidiLiisiun',, althoii'jh’ she re- 
nunned sdsiil on the bubjcel 'JIiiii tnallLis continued 
thiou<;Ii the wintei , James attendin'' school, and look 
111" aftt 1 the place In the spun *, he winked at (aid ji)b> 
III the town, until the taiin d«.iiian led liH attention It 
w.is ewidenl, however, that his heail was not m hiswoil^ 
Ills Ihoiii'hls weie on the sea At last lie seemed to 
rtaeli a point wlieie he eould usliain Ins desiies no 
loinjer It was about the fiist of July He said to his 
nuithei ' 

“ .Mothei, you don't know h.ia 1 Ion.; fm the sea. 
\\ hy c.iiinol 1 look altei a place on a sliip ’ ’ 

“ Wheie do >ou want to ship to, Janies his mother 
rcplii d 

'lliis answer was unexpected J.iiiies antieiii.iled a 
diieet iefiis.il, but the .iiiswei iildiealed a change ol 
leeliii" in Ills mollui.lie thoii^lil , and it ciieuui.i^ed 
him to pioeeed 'Iheie w.is ledK no ehiiufe in Ins 
mothci'b feeling >, but die was a :>a".ieiuus woman, an 1 
there w as a change in her tactiCs. 

“I'm not paiticular where , I want to see sonietimitj 
' of the w Olid,' wa Jai.iv s' answer. 
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“It’s qiii.1,1 loi a b >y of joiii ability i' 't lo 

kno\\M\hcrc he ^\allta to go," saul liis inolliei “If I 
wanted to go somewhere, I wguld t'md out wLij iti the 
fiist place. You don't care whetiicr j oil go to hhnope, 
Asi.i, or Africa !” 

"Not exactly that," replied J.inii.'. ; “ I would like to 
cross the Atlantic " 

“ And be sick enough of it befoie j on gnl hall .uto s. ’ 
reinaiked Jlrs Garfield “liojs don’t know w<jat lluy 
want ”■ 

“/ know what / w.int," ic toiled Jain..s, “and tli.ij. 
is what T am tijing to Ull jou I want to try life on 
the ocean If I don’t like it, I’ll give it vp" 

•■'I hat’s not so easy Von gt't out to the Mulitii- 
raiKan, oi to Chun, and it will not be \ii) i i.\ 1 > • ne 
it up aiuVcome home ’^'ou will wish that \ oil h id l.il i n 
\ >111 inothei's ad\ iLc ’’ lli>inoth(.i said thi> \>ilh riiii h 
l..elm ; 

“I shall iie\ci know till I lij,” Janus lonliniiid 
“liet I will iiAcr go to sea, or anjulicie else, mile .s 
>oii consent " 

“Suppose y>a tij a tup in a sehoonei on l..il e I'lie 
first, iind See how jou like ll,” sugge .t< ■! Ills nuitliei 
“ I’eihaps ) oil won’t like it You will not In l.ii fioir 
home till n ’’ 

you will, I’; 111 it I shoiihl do tli.it^” iiir]niiid 
J lU I , bnghli nil! ; ii]) ill llu jiiosjieet 

"I miieh r.itlu I >oa\.ould do that th.in to eio s tlu 
mI iiilie, .md I w< aid give my Consent to that," hi> 
i.iot'iel iinsWeled, V I'dl lelpct.liiec 

• It Is settled, then,' rejihcd J.iincs “I shall slait fiir 
Lake Liie as so m as I canjjet ready" 

Mis Garfield’s tactics prevailed She had given imieh 
tlijMght to the siibj'.t, .ind had riluctanllv coneliided’ 
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that, if worse came to woise, she would compromise 
with the boy, and allow him to ship on Lake Eric. She 
feared that his desire to Jjccomc a sailor would prove 
incoiitrollable, and that he would eventually {^o to sea, 
any w.iy Pci haps, by allowing him to tiy life on 
shipboard, in a smaller way, and so near home as the 
familiar lake, would result in his abandoning the idea of 
a “life on the occ.in-\\ave” altogether. 

James ^ircpaicd for his departure as soon as possible ; 
and taking what money was necessary, with his inevit- 
ijilc bundle, he relumed his mother's kiss, but not her 
tears, and stalled for CIcvelanil, where he expected to 
ship lie walked the w'hole distance, seventeen miles, 
aiul wMs in siglit of the tempting sails at tw'clve o’clock, 
noon 

11c pioceedcd diiectly to the w’harf, and boArded the 
fust schooner he found 

“ Chance for another hand on board > ’’ he inquired of 
one of the trew 

Ihc sailoi addressed answered, "The captain will 
soon come up from the hold.” 

ho James wailed, expecting soon to stand in the 
pi esc nee of a stout, gcnlleinanly, noble-looking man, 
just such a c.iplain as he had icad of m books He did 
not w'ait long IicToie the sailor, whom he had addressed, 
rcmai ked . 

“ The c.iptaiii is coming ” 

James hcaril a tiemendoiis noise below’, as if theie 
was trouble of some kind, and then he heard a human 
voice belching out most honible oaths at somebody, or 
something, as if the captain of the infernal regions was 
apiuoachmg lie scarcely Knew what to make of it 
Tiut, while he stood wondering, the captain appeared, — 
'a diunkcn, beastly, angry fellow’,— a whisky-barrel on 
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legs, his mouth its bung-hole, pouring out the vilest stuif 
possible. James had seen some hard customers bcfoic, 
but if the pit could send iiy a more horrible sample of 
humanity from its “ hold,” he did not wish to meet him 
James looked at the creature a moment, and the dis- 
gusting creature looked at him, when he ventured tc 
approach him, saying, in a gentlemanly way : 

" Captain?” 

"Yes ; what you want • 

* Do you want to hire another hand for you! 
schooner ? ” 

• 

“ What if I do, you green land-lubber ? ” cvclaimed 
the captaih, with another torrent of oaths. “Get off 
this schooner in double-quick, or I’ll throw you into the 
dock." 

Jambs attempted to excuse himself in a polite way, 
but the infuriated wretch only cursed and raved the 
more, swinging his fists in the most threatening manner. 

“ Get out, I say, or I’ll be the death of you. S’posc 
I'd hire such a lubber and greenhorn to run my 
schooner 1 ” And the blackest oaths continued to roll 
out of his mouth. 

The last sound of that terrible voice that lingered on 
James’ car, as he hurried from the craft, was th.at of 
profanity. Such a repulse he never dreamed of. He 
.scarcely thought such a scene possible anywhere. He 
lyid read of sailors and captains, but he had never read 
of such a captain as that He began to think that books 
arc not always reliable It w.as the first time lie had 
ever stopped to think that men are not always what 
they arc represented to be in books. The experience 
was a damper to his sea-faring propensity. In this 
respect, it was a good thing for the boy. As it turned 
out, the drunken captain prevented him from becoming 
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a sailor It was a rather rough way of being turned 
aside from a purpose, but tlic roughest usage sometimes 
leads to the best results 

James sat down on a pile of wood to muse on the 
w.i>s of the world, and to cat a lunch which he put into 
Ills ])(Kkct on leaving home He could not understand 
ll’i Jill ill ISO] )hy of such a course as the captain pursued, 
III (lid iiolliing to pnnohe him "lie," he thought, 
"w.is inovAkid IjlIihc 1 saw him, for 1 heard his fear- 
ful Ocitlis” He concluded, finally, that he did appear 
laljier giecn and rough to the cajittiin, foi his clothes 
W’erc counliified and worn, and peihaps he did not 
know' es.ictly how to piesent himself to a sea captain, 
sailer, wood-chopper, ,ind f.unier as he wms 'Ihcmore 
he pondered the nioie he found an excuse for the 
captain, and the less disposed he was to relinquish his 
pill] lose to be a sailoi 

lie ceased to muse, .nnd W'alkcd along the whaif, 
pci haps not exactly satisfic'd what to do next He was 
soon startled, how'ever, by a voice, — 

“Jim' Jim'" 

Janus tuincd about, the voice came from a canal 
bo.it ‘ 

“ 1 lalloo, J im ' I low came you here ? ” 

It was Amos Letcher, his cousin, who called to him 
from the canal bo.-it 

“You Iiere, Amos > exclaimed J.ames, and he was 
on boaid the boat in a hurry, shaking hands with his old 
friend and lel.ativc 

“JIow' came you here inquired Amos "The last 
I know’ of you, you was chopping wood " 

" I came over to see if I cpuld find a chance to ship 
on the lake," replied James, 

“ What luck ? " 
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“ Not much, } ct " 

" Seen anybody ? " 

Finally James rehearsed his experience on the 
schooner, to which Amos listened w ith a kind of comical 
interest. 

“Hot reception," remarked Amos, aftei Iistciiiiuj to 
the recital. "Some of the captains aie haul ciistoiiieis, 
I tell you ” 

“ Hard * " repeated James; “that is no name for that 
fellow. I s’pose he is human , he looks like a man, but 
lie IS more of a demon " 

“You wouldn’t like to ship with such a biutc, would 
you ^ ’’ Amos imiuiicd. 

“ No ; I'd rather chop wood ’* 

“ 1 low would you like a canal boat ? ’’ 

“ I clon't know ; would it help me to get a place on a 
ship?" 

“It might, some" 

“ Anothci hand wanted on this boat ? ” James asked. 

“Yes, w'e want another druer.” 

_ “ Where’s the captain ? " 

“/am captain” 

“You captain, Amos?” replied James, with much 
surprise 

“ Yes, I am captain ; and I should be right glad to 
hlic you " 

. "Hiivcr* that is, I drive the horses rdded James, 
inquiringly 

“ That IS just it , not so hard as chopping wood." 

“ Where do you go to i ” 

“To rittsbuig” 

“ What do you carry ? ” . 

“ Copper ore.” 

“ 1 think I will engage, Captain Letcher,” continued 
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James, fcpcatin" the title of his cousin, to see how it 
sounded. “ How much will you pay me > " 

"Twelve dollars a monlli; that is what we pay 
drivers ” 

" I'll take the position. Captain Letcher, and do the 
best I can " 

" And I shan't ask you to do any better than that,'' 
said Amos, as facetiously as James had icpciatcd his 
title 

“ We start to-morrow morning,” added the captain. 
" Y'.ni will not lose much time” 

“So much the better," answ'ercd James,^ tljinking 
himself <iuitc fortunate on the whole. 

The canal at th.it time w'as a great thoioiighfaie 
between Lake Itric and the Ohio River Copper mining 
vvas carried on c-xtensively on Lake Superior, ahd the 
ore was brought down to Cleveland in schooners, and 
from tlioncc was taken to I’lttsburg by canal. The 
name of the canal boat commanded by Captain Letcher 
was liX'ciiiiijf S/ar, and its capacity w'as "seventy tons 
It was manned with two steersmen, two drivers, a bow- 
man, /ind a cook, besides the captain, — seven men in all. 
The bowman’s business was to make the locks ready, 
and to stop the boat as it entered the lock, by throw'ing 
the bowline, th.at w'as attached to the bow of the boat, 
around tlie smibbiiig post. The di ivers were furnished 
with two mules each, whicli were driven one before tlie 
other; one diivcr with his mules serving a given number 
of hours, then gi\ mg place to the other, and going on 
board with his mules. 

lloatmcn, as a class, w'cre rough fellows then. “Pro- 
fane, coarse, vulgar, whisky-flrinkers," describes them 
(jxactly. Rum and tobacco were among their ncccs- 
saiies of life, about as much so as bread or meat. They 
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cared nothing for morale and religion, and often made 
them the butt of ridicule The best fellow was the one 
who could drink the mosft whisky, and sing the worst 
songs Of course such fellows were no company for 
James The contrast between him and one of this class 
was very marked. It was a new and hard school for 
him. 

At suniiie, on the following morning, James took his 
turn at mulc-drivmg, the captain staitmg liim off well 
by some instructions The boat was to pass through 
the first lock before James hitched on This dunc,>and 
James. stqiiped diicctly into the rank of nuilc-driver. It 
w as going to sea on a small scale, and so there was some 
fascination about it And yet he was on the tow-path 
instead of the water, except when he tumbled in. 
Withiii an hour James heard the captain, — 

“ Hi, Jim* lloat comm*. Slc.idy” 

James knew it as well as the captain, and designed 
to pass the boat w ith signal success Ihit somehow, he 
could scarcely tell how, the two drivers got their lines 
tangled, interrupting the piogress of the mules The 
lines were soon separated, but the impetus of Qaptain 
I.etchcr’b boat, in the delay, pushed it up square with the 
horses, when the steersman called out, — 

“Ilurmh, Jim, whip up that team, or your line will 
ketch on the budge” There was a waste-way just 
ahead 

‘‘Ay I” James answered, as he whipped the mules 
into a ti ot 

‘‘ Steady, steady ' *' called the c.iptain, fearing th<it 
James w'as rushing into tioublc by too much speed 
The c.iiition was too late, how'evei J ust as tlie team 
reached the middle of the bridge the lines tightened, 
and jerked diivcr and mules into the canal. 
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“Quick! help!” shouted the captain, and cveiy man 
ran to their rescue. 

“Hold on, Jim!” cried liic bowman, meaning that 
James sliould understand dcliveiance \vas at hand. 
James was holding on as well as he could, with two 
stupid mules to manage m the water. For some minutes 
it was difficult to tell how the affair would tciminate, 
for there was serious danger that mules and driver would 
go to the liottoin together. But it had always been 
J ames’ good fortune to come to the top So he did here ; 
and'lie was soon astride the leading mule, urging him 
out of the difficulty A few minutes only elapsed before 
all wcie rescued, with no injiiiy except a good ducking. 

During the process of lesctiing the unfortunate victims 
of the accident, there was no jesting or light rcinaiks, 
but one serious, earnest effort to save the mules, and to 
rescue James But no sooner were the sufferers safe on 
the tow-path than a general laughter and merry time 
over the mishap ensued. 

“ Ycr a good Baptist now, Juin,” exclaimed one of the 
steersmen, terminating his explosive laughter. 

“Yer see how we ’niti.itc giccnhorns into canal bisniss," 
said another of the men. 

“I kind o’ thought yer was a gonnci at fust,” added 
a thud. 

Finally, the c.iptain said, jocosely, ‘'Jim, what was 
you doin’ down there in the canal ? ” 

“Takin’ my morniii’ bath,” answered James “ Re- 
frcshin’.” 

“Washin’ the mule's, I reckon’d,” chimed in one of the 
men 

“All ready, now!” shouted the captain, “Jim has 
washed himself, and is now ready to proceed to bisness. 
All aboard 1 ” And they w'erc off in a jiffy. 



The banloiing did not cease with that day Many a 
hcaity laugh was enjoyed over it foi sc\eial daj s and 
Janies was the subject of vany jocose rcmaiUs, all of 
which served to keep the crew in good humoui 
James enjoyed it as well as the lest of them 
At “Eleven Mile Lock,” the captain oideied a change 
of teams James went on boaid with Ins mules, and llie 
other driver took the tow'-path with his fiesh mules 
“ Coin’ to take the mules into ycr bunk t\ ilh yer, as 
ydV did in a-swimmin* rcmaiked one of the hands 
" Put up your team, Jim, and then come on lU ^k,” 
s.iid the captain, addicssing James , “ I want to si e j on ” 
James took good care of his mules, and went on deek 
"Jim, I he'cii thcic is some conie-out to > on, and if 
)ou have no obj'ections I w'ould like to make up my mv n 
mind ifl regard to it. It is a long wa> s to Piincake Loel., 
and this will be a good time, so I should like to ask joii 
A few questions ” 

“Proceed,” aiiswcied James; "but be sine and not 
ask too haid’oncs." 

“You sec, I’ve kept school some in the h lekwuods of 
Steuben County, Indiana,” added the captain 
“Schoolmaster and captain,” lepcaled J’aiiu i 
“ 1 loiiour enough for one family What did you teach ? ’’ 
‘‘Redin’, writin’, spellin’, gogiaphy, ’rithmetic, and 
guuiimcr.” 

. “Go ahead, then,” continued James, “and cvamiiu; 
me III these branches I’ll answ’cr the best I know” 

The captain proceeded with his questions, first in 
arithmetic, then in geography and grammar, and James 
answered every question promptly. 

“You are a trump, Jjm; I’ve heard a good deal 
about your talents, and I w'anted to sec whether it wms 
so, or not. You'll not shame your relations; I’ll own 
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yc for cousin," remarked the captain, discontinuing his 
questions. 

“Now, s’pose I put a ^cw questions to you," said 
James , “ it’s a poor rule that won’t work both ways ” 

" As many as you choose," answered the captain. 

The c.'ipt.un could not answer the first question that 
James put, nor the second, nor third ; nor, indeed, any 
of tln.m James had studied all the branches named 
f.ir more thoroughly than the captain, so that “hard 
questions” were at his command. He intended to oon- 
found the captain, and he did 

^^If you’ll let me alone. I’ll let you alone," remarked 
the captain, after several inefTectual attempt!) to* answer 
James’ question. 

Ihe captain did not know so much as he thought 
he did. liucnusc he had taught school in India>ria, and 
studied arithmetic, grammar, and geography, he thought 
ho was siipciior even to James, of whom lie had heard 
large sloiies A few years ago he spoke of the matter 
to a fiiend, and said, “ 1 was just green enough in those 
d.iys to think that I knew it all You see, I had been 
teacher fur three years in the backwoods of Steuben 
County, Indiana” That over-estimate of himself put 
him into an awkward position before James At the 
close of the interview, the captain said, seriously, — 

“Jim, jou’vc too good a head on you to bo a wood- 
chopjier, or a canal-di n er ’’ 

“ Do you really think so ? ” asked James. 

“Ves, 1 do, honest" 

"What would you have me do 
" Teach school Go to school one or two terms, and 
then you will bo qualified to teach a common school ; 
and after that you can make anything you luve a mind 
to out of yourself.” 
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“ That is more easily said than done,” answcicd Janic& 

" What do you think of my goin’ to sea ? ” 

“I don’t think much of *t, to tell you the truth, Jim 
It’s a terrible hard, rough life, and it’s a pity to thiow 
away your talents on the deck of a ship Never do any 
such thing, Jim. That’s my advice ” 

“ Hut I don’t intend to scn<e all my days, if I become 
a sailor,” said James ; “ I intend to command" 

“ Command or serve, it will be all the sa‘mc to you, 
Jirti You will be greater than the business, any w.iy, 
and that’s unfortunate for any one It won’t help the 
matter any to be called Captain Garfield ” 

“ You don’t know what a longing I have for life on the 
ocean,” added James. “For ever so long I have been 
thinking of the matter; but mother never gave her 
consent till lately, and then only to ship on Lake Krie ” 
“Theie’s where your mother is light She knows 
your abilities, and wants you should follow what your 
abilities fit you to become I shouldn’t think she would 
e\er consent to such a wild project as your goin’ to sea. 
To be a sailor, when you might be a teacher or governor, 
IS the most foolish thing in the world ” 

“Now, captain,” replied James, as if doubling his 
sincerity, “do you re.ally think that my talents pioinise 
any such lesult as that 

“jCeitainly I do, I shouldn’t say it if I didn’t think 
SQ 1 would go to school in the autumn, and teach 
school nc\t winter, if I w'crc m your place You’ll earn 
money enough this summer, neaily, to ji-iy your way” 
The conversation ceased , but James’ thoughts ran on. 
lie began to wonder whether he was such a fool as would 
appear fiom the captain’s remarks It w'as quite evident 
that Captain Letcher had set liim to thinking in thq 
right direction If he did possess talents for some high 
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pusilioti, he was a fool, surely, to throw them away foi 
nothing lie began to see it m that light. What his 
cousin had said tallied vcrynwell with what several other 
people had told him, and he began to think that all of 
them could not be wrong “In the mouth of two or 
three witnesses, every word shall be established,” 
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TRIUMPHS ON II IK TOW-PATH. 

Tin; bo.it w.'is nc.inng the twenty-one locks of Akion. 

“ Make the first lock re.Mly,” cried the Ctipt.iiii to hii 
bow ni.in It w.is ten o'clock at night. . 

“Ay'" answered the bowman, piomplly. 

As tlie bowman approached the lock, a voice came 
tluoui'h the daikncbs from the bowm.iii of anollici 
boat, — 

"Doi/f tuin this lock; out boat is just aiound the 
bciul, ready to enter” 

“ I iiv// turn It , wc got here first," answered the bow- 
iiian of the livening Star, with an oath that seemed 
blaekei in the absence of the sun. 

“You won't turn it unless you aic stionger than we 
aic,” shouted bowman number one, adding siiflieient 
piof.inity to match the vocabulary of the other 

A fight was imminent, as all hands on board saw, and 
they i.illied for the fiacas. Such scenes were common 
on Uk Ccdnal. The boat whose bow'inan reached the 
loek first was entitled to enter fust, but when two bow- 
men reached the lock about the same time a dispute 
W'.is about sure to aiisc, the result of which was a hand- 
to-hand fight between thatwociews. The boat’s ciew 
that came to the top of the pile won the loek Capt.iins 
were usually powerless to prevent these contests, liow 
. ever well disposed they might be. 

Captain Letcher’s biwman commenced turning tli» 
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/jatc just as the two boats came uji so near that their 
head-lights shed the brightness of day on the exciting 
scene 

“ Say, bowman," called Captain Letcher, motioning 
with his hand for attention, llis bowman looked up in 
I espouse. 

" Was you here first ? ” Evidently the captain ques- 
tioned his right to the lock 

“ It’.s Hard to tell,” replied the bon man ; “ but n e'rc 
goin’ to have the lock, anyhow , ” and the ring ctf his 
Vjiice showed determination and fight 

“All right, just as you say,” answered the captain, 
supposing that no inteifeicnce of his coulil prevent an 
encounter. 

The men stood panting for the fray, like war-horses. 
They seemed to be in just the right mood for si contest 
It was a new scene to James, and he stood wondering, 
with the loud oaths bandie'd falling on his car. After 
having lestrained himself as long as he could, he tapjied 
the captain on his shoulder, saying, — 

“ See heic, captain, docs that lock belong to us ? ” 

“ I leally siijiiiosc, according to law, it docs not; but 
we'll have it, anjhow’,” was the captain’s reply 

" No, we will not,” answered James, with a good deal 
of determination 

“ Why not ’ ’’ asked the captain, very much surprised 
at the boy’s intciferencc 

“ llecause it does not belong to us ” 

“ That’s so,” the captain replied, seeing at once fha* 
J.imes was right . 

I’robably the cajitain had never stopped to think 
whether the custom of figlUmg for a lock was right or 
^ not. But the suggestion of James seemed to act as an 
iiisjiiiatioii on linn, and he called out to In': bow man, — 
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“ Hold on ! hold on, boys ' *’ 

The men looked up m surprise, ns if wondering what 
had happened. One minu^i more, and some hard 
knocks would have been given. 

“Hold on!” repeated tlic captain, in the loudest 
tone of authority that he could command. “ Lk r l IILM 
II VVK THE HOCK.” 

The order was obeyed ; the fiee fight was pi evented ; 
the other boat entered the lock , “ peace nJigned in 
Warsaw" James commandal the situation. Ills pun* 
ciplcs prevailed. , 

The boat was all night getting through the twenty- 
one locks, but at sunrise was on Lake Summit, moving 
forward under as bright a day-dawning as ever silvered 
the waters The mules were moving on a slow trot, 
under tlie crack of the driver’s whip, and everything was 
hopeful. Hreakfast was called George Lee, the stci. rs- 
man, came out and sat down to the table, and the lust 
woid he spoke was, — 

“ J im, w'hat’s* llic in.-itlcr with ye ? ” 

"Nothing, I never felt better in my life,” replied James. 
“ What did you give up the lock for List night > " 

" llccause it didn’t belong to us ’’ 

“ J im,” continued Lee, in a tone of bitterness, accoin- 
pa-’ied with his usual profanity, " yer are a cow'ard , ycr 
.im’t fit to be a boatman Yer may do to chop wood or 
milk cows, but a man or a boy isn’t fit for a boat who 
w on’t fight for his rights ” 

James only smiled at his fellow-boatman, and went 
on with his breakfast, making no reply The capt.iin 
liesird the remarks, and admired the more tlic courage, 
coolness, and principle of Ijis boy-driver. He saw that 
. there was a magnanimous soul under that dirty shirt, 
and he enjoyed the evidence of its reign. 
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The boat reached licavcr, and a steamer was about 
to tow her up to Pittsburg, when the following incident 
occurred, just as the caption describes it : 

“James was standing on deck, with the setting-pole 
against his shoulders, and several feet away stood 
Murphy, one of the boat hands, a big, burly fellow of 
tliiity-fivc, when the steamboat Ihicw the line, and, 
owing to a sudden liiich of the boat, it whirled over the 
boy's shOuldcis, and flew in the diiectiun of the boat- 
man ” • 

.“Lookout, Murphy!” shouted James, but the rope 
had anticipated him, and knocked Murphy’s hat off into 
the river. 

“It was an accident, Muiphy,” exclaimed James, by 
way of excuse ; “ I’m vciy sorr}%” 

“I’ll make ycr sorry,” bellowed Murphy, tliSroughly 
mad, and like a reckless bull he plunged at James, with 
Ins head dow'n, thinking to knock him over, peihaps, 
into the water, where his hat had gone; but James 
stepped nimbly aside, and dealt him ti heavy blow 
behind the car, tumbling him to the bottom of the 
boat, among the copper ore Ihmkmg to bring hostil-' 
itics to a siuldcn close, he leaped upon Murphy, and 
held him down 

“Pound the fool, Jim,” ciied the captain But James 
had liini fast in his grip, so that the fellow could not 
haim him, and he refused to stiike. He only said, — , 

“ I have him, now.” 

“ If he ham’t no more sense 'n to get mad at acci- 
dents, giv it ter him. Why dqn’t ycr strike ? ” 

“ Because lie’s down, and in my pow'cr,” answered the 
noble* boy He never w'oul4 have it said that he struck 
a man save in self-defence ; and it is not self-defence to 
strike a man when he can be restrained without striking 
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"Got enough, Murphy? You can get up when you 
ha\e,” said James to his conquered antagonist. 

“Yis, ’nuff," answered Mjjrphy. James rose, and 
allow'cd his assailant to nsc also ; then, extending his 
hand, m the magnanimous spiiit of a victor, he said,— > 

“ Muiphy, give us your hand.” 

And they shook hands, and wcie fast fi lends thcie- 
aftcr Fioin th.it time James moved among the crew', 
not .IS a giLcnlioin and coward, but as a boy-man, — a 
boy* in age, but a man m action ; a boy in physical 
appeal aiice, but a man in convictions and geneiops 
spirit. 

Among the boatmen was one Harry Brown, a good- 
hc.utcd, rough, dissip.ited fellow, who had a strong 
liking for James, and would do almost anything foi him. 
Harry \T'ns impetuous, and whisky often incicascd his 
impetuosity, so that he was frequently m tioublc. 

“ Look here. Hairy, it’s a little rough for you to be in 
rows so often , let whisky alone, and you'll not be in 
trouble half so much,” said James to liim, in a kind way 
If anyone else on board had said that, Hariy would 
have resented it, and told him to " mind his own busi- 
nd^ " But he pleasantly said to James, — 

" That’s so, Jim , I’d giv’ a pile to be like ycr." 

“ You can be, if 3'ou arc a mind to,” replied James. 
“ Whisky is the last stuflf I should think of drinking, 
Ila^ry ; sooner dunk the dirty water in this canal.” 

"Ycr arc a trump, Jim" 

"I’m just what I am,’’ replied James, “and you don’t 
begin to be what you might be, Harry. Your generous 
soul could make sunshine all about you, only break 
j’our bottle.” 

This compliment tickled Harry in the right place, and 
he concluded that James was rehearsing more truth than 
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poetry. James saw that he held the key to the rough 
boatman’s heart, and ho proceeded : 

" I don’t see why boatmgn can’t be as decent as other 
people, but they are not They are about the hardest 
set I ever saw — drinking, swearing, bragging, fighting. 
Isn't it so, Harry > " 

"Yer about right, Jim,” Harry answered, with a 
comical shrug of his shoulders. 

“ If I \'^as captain of a boat, I would have a new order 
of things, or fling up my commission,” James continued. 

•" I’ll bet yer, Jim , we’d all behave well to please 
yer,” interrupted llarry, acquiescing in the supposition. 

“ Well, now, Harry, don’t you think yourself that it 
would be a great improvement, on canal boats, to give 
ivliisky a wide' berth ^ ” 

” True as preachin’, Jim.” •* 

" And yet you continue to make yourself a disgrace 
to your sex, and are in hot water half your time. Isn’t 
it so, Harry 

Harry shook his sides over James’ plaiflness of speech, 
and admitted that the boy was right. 

“ I hate this beastly way of living,” continued James; 
“and I don’t sec why a fellow should act like a brute, 
when he is a man I don’t believe that you respect 
yourself, Harry” 

“Right again!" shouted llarry. “Yer see, if, I did 
’spcct myself, I shouldn’t do as I do. That’s the trouble, 
— I Iiavc no ’spcct for myself,” And the poor, weak 
fellow never spoke a plainer truth in his life Proper 
self-respect will lead such dpvotecs of vice to reform, 
and be men. 

"Yer see, Jim,” added H/irry, " I couldn’t be like yer 
if I tried.” 

“ That’s bosh,” replied James. “ Just as if a man can't 
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be decent when he tries* You can't make tli.it j; >, 
Harry. Throw whisky and tobacco overboard, as 
Murphy's hat went, and the thing is done" 

“ So you'd take all a feller's comforts away, Jim, 
t'backer and all," interposed Harry 

“ Yes , and this awful profanity that I liear also." 
retorted James. “ I would make a clean sweep of the 
whole thing. What good docs it all do > ’* 

''^Whatgood* humph!" exclaimed Harry. "Yer 
are not fool ’nough to think we 'spcct to do good in tins 
way!" And Harry laughed again heartily, admitting 
the truth of. James' position, without proposing to defend 
himself. 

“ What do you do it for, then > ” 

"Vioitfor' don’t do it for nothin’, Jim," responded 
Harry “ Nary good or evil we arc after.” 

" You’re a bigger fool than I thought you wcie,” added 
James “ Making a brute of yourself for nothing If 
that isn't being a fool, then I don't know what a fool 

IS." 

Harry laughed more loudly than ever, as he turned 
away, accepting the advice of James in the same ijpiiit 
in which it was tendered That he was not at all ofTended 
is evident from the fact tliat he was heard to say to 
Murphy afterwards, — 

“ Jim IS a great feller. I’ve an orful itchin’ to sec 
what sort of a man he’ll make The way he rakes me 
down on whisky, t’backer, and swearing, is a caution , 
and he don’t say a word that ain't true ; that’s the 
trouble. And he says it 'in sich a way, that yer knows 
he means it. Jist think, Murphy; a boy on this old 
canal as don’t drink rum, t>r smoke, or chew', or swear, 
or fight, — would yer believe it, if yer didn’t sec it ? ’’ 
Murphy acl^nowledged that it was an anomaly on the 
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Ohio and Pennsylvania Canal, and hinted that he should 
like to know where the " feller” came from. 

“ I like him, though, Murphy,” Harry continued. “ I 
allers liked a man to show his colours. I like to know 
where a feller is, if he be agin me. And Jim is so cute ; 
he’ll beat the whole crowd on us tclliii’ stones, only they 
arc not nasty, like the rest on us tell. Isn't he a deep 
one> lie knows moic'n all the crew put together, and 
two or three more boat-loads added, into the bargain." 

James had fairly established himself in the respect and 
confidence, not only of the sober and intelligent captain, 
but of the drunken, ignoi.int ciew as well On the 
whole, they were proiul of him. Said the steersman to 
the bowman of another boat, “ We’ve got a feller m our 
Clew just the biggest trump yer ever see Nary dunks 
whisky, smokes, chews, swears, or fights, — d'ye believe 
it, old feller ? ” and he slajipcd the bowman on the back 
as he said it. 

" Wheie’d he cum fiom the bow'man inquiicd. 

‘‘'lli.it’s wh.it we’d like ter know, yer sec, W'hcic he 
cum from, and how he luippcn’d to cum,’' responded the 
steei small. “Hut he’s a jolly good feller, strong as a 
lion, could lick any on us if he’s a mind to ; and he’s a 
pealer for W'ork, too ; ain’t afraid to dirty hisself , and 
buckles right down to bisncss, he docs, jist like any on 
ui I never seed just such a boy." 

That the captain was won by the amount and quality 
of James’ woik, as well as by the reliability of his char- 
acter, is cvideilt fiom the fact that he promoted him to 
bowman at the end of his first tup. We mistrust that, 
in addition to the captain’s confidence in his ability fur 
the position, that he exercised military tactics in the 
appointment, and concluded that it would put an end 
to bi utal fights for the possession of locks. 
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• By the confession of captain and crew, most of uliom 
are still alive, James was a successful peacemaker on the 
canal boat, and his influence* elevated the rough boat- 
men to some extent. He did it, too, uithout making 
an enemy, but real friends of all. llis forte lay in that 
direction. 

The testimony of the captain is, that James did every- 
thing thoroughly .as well as promptly ; that lu was as 
conscientious as he was resolute, declining to participate 
in any project that he considered wrong , that he pos- 
sessed remarkable tact m his business .is well as in 
dealing \^ith men ; and tb.it he was a model boy in every 
respect, — “ not talkative, but very intelligent , and when 
di.iwii into conversation, he surprised us by the depth of 
his knoudiidge on the topics of the day ” 

On the canal boat James had no books to read , and 
this was a serious privation Occasionally, the captain 
h.id an opportunity to purchase newspapers, and these 
James read through and through. The captain thinks, 
however, that the absence of reading-matter was fully 
made up to him by the opportunity and demand for the 
e.xercise of his observation He studied men and busiitess, 
and asked a multitude of questions. Patrick Henry 
once said that he owed his success to “studying men 
more than books." Garfield studied men more than 
books,* and the captain aided him materially by answer- 
ing his questions. Perhaps it was an advantage for him, 
in the circumstances, to be where no books could be had 
for love or money. 

James appeared to possess a singular affinity for the 
water He fell into the water fourteen times during 
the two or three months he* served on the canal boat. 
It was not because he was so clumsy that he could 
not keep right fide up, nor because he did not under* 
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stand the business , rather, we think, it arose from his 
thorouffh devotion to Ins work. lie gave more attention 
to the labour in hand tliah he did to his ou ii safety. lie 
vas one who never thought of himself when he was 
serving another lie thought only of what ho had in 
hand to do llis application was intense, and his per- 
severance royal 

Ihc last time he fell into the water he came near losing 
his life It was on one very rainy night, when he was 
called up to take his turn .at the bow The boat was 
just leaving one of lliose long reaches of slack-water 
which abound in the Ohio and I’ennsy’vania Canal. 
Janies was awaked out of a very sound sleep, and he 
responded with his ej es half open, scarcely comprehend- 
ing as yet the situation, and took his stan(\.upon the 
plalfoim below the bow-deck lie began to uncoil a 
loiie to steady the boat through a lock it was approach- 
ing The rope caught somehow on the edge of the 
deck, and resisted several pulls that he made to e.vtiicate 
it At last it yielded, but, in the rebound, sent him 
headlong over the bow into the water. It was a very 
d.ilk night, and he w'eiit down into the water, which was 
blaekcr than the night In the mcaiiwliile the boat w'as 
sw ceiling on, and no moital knew of his mishap, and not 
a helping hand was iicai Death seemed inevitable 
J'ortunatcly his hand seized the lope in the darkness, by 
accident, men W'lll say, but by piovideiitial guioancc 
really, and he irew himself, hand over hand, upon deck 
He saw th'.t he had been saved as by a miracle. The 
rope w culd have been of no service to him, only it caught 
in a c/cvicc on the edge of the deck and held fast He* 
stood there dripping m iiis w’Ct clothes, his thoughts 
running thus : 

“ What saved me that time ? It mu?t have been God. 
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1 could not have saved myself Just a kink in the lopo 
tatching in that crevice saved me, nothing else '1 hat 
was almost miraculous, and God does miraculous things 
lie thinks my life is north swing, and I ought not to 
throw it away on a sca-faiing life, and I won't. I will 
renounce all such ideas and get an education " 

During the time tlnat he was thus reflecting, he was 
trj mg to throw the rope so that it w ould catch in the 
crcviee Again and again he coiled the rope and ihi ew 
it , hut it would neither kink nor catch. Repealed trials 
satisHed him that supernatural causes put the kinked 
rope into his hand, and saved his life. • 

That accitlcnt made a very deep impression upon his 
mind. Ills thoughts more than ever turned to his home 
and praying mother He knew that every day his de.ir 
mother /emembered him at the throne of giace. He 
had no more doubt of it than he had of his existence 
‘‘ Was It her prayers ^ ’’ He could not evade the iiupiiry. 
He thought of all her anxieties and w'lsc counsels, and 
her undying love “ Such a mother • ” The thought 
would force itself uppeiinosl m spite ofhimse'f He felt 
n bilked, although he had been a good, obedient sun 
I le had not been tender enough of his mother’s feelings , 
he would be in future He would c^uit the eaiial boat 
for e\er. 

It was but a few weeks after the last immersion befoic 
James was quite severely att.icked by ague, a disease 
tli.it pi evaded somewliat in that region. It prostrated 
him to such a degree that he was unfitted fur labour, 
and this ofleied a favourable opportunity for him to 
early out the resolution o^tliat iiigiit of disaster 
“ I must go home, captain,” said James 
“ It’s a wise conclusion, }«n You are too unwell for 
• woik, and llieie’s 110 place like home for sick folks. I 
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don't ivjut to part with you, and the men will be soiry 
to have you go ; but I think you’d better go.” 

“ I regret to leave your service, captain, for I’ve enjoyed 
it ; but I’ve been thinking'of your advice, and I gucbs I 
shall put it in practice ” 

"You can’t do a wisci thing, Jim; and I wouldn’t 
lose a day about it As soon as you are able. I’d go to 
studying, if I was in your place ” 

The ci^ptain settled with James, paying him at the 
rate of twelve dollars a month while he was driver, and 
eighteen dollars a month while he w'as bowman ; and 
Jaincs started for home 

James was never so melancholy in his life as he w'as 
on the way home The ague had taken his strength 
away, and made him almost as hmp as a child Then, 
he was thinking more of his duties, and his goo4 'mother. 
He had not written to her in his absence, betw'een two 
and three months, and he lathcr rebuked himself for the 
neglect. “True,” he thought^ “I have been on the wing 
all of the time, and there has been little opportunity for 
writing , ” and so he partially excused himself for the 
Tcglcct Ilis mother supposed that he was serving on 
a schooner somcw'hcre on Lake Eiic He ought to ha\ e 
informed her of his wheicabouts So his thoughts were 
busy during his lonely journey home It w.is. ne.iily 
daik when he left the boat, so that he did not reach 
home until eleven o’clock at night. 

As he drew near the house, he could see the light' of 
the fire through the w'lndow. His heart beat quick and 
strong ; be knew that it would be a glad surprise to his 
mother. Looking in at the wnndow, he beheld her 
kneeling in the corner, with a book open in the chair 
befo e her. Was she reading? lie looked again : her 
eyes were turned heavenw’ard; she was praying He 
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listened, and he distinctly heard,' “Oh, tuin unto me, 
and have mercy upon me! Give Thy strength unto 
1 liy servant, and save the son of Thine handmaid ' ” 
That was enough ; he waited <to hear no moic Alothi-r 
and son were united again in loving embrace ; and tl'o 
teaib that were shed were teats of joy. 
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“ Why, ^iimcs ' ” exclaimed Iiib motlicr, when the ex- 
citement of their meeting was over, “you look sick’^ 

<.“1 am sick , and tliat’s the reason I came home. It's 
been a very hard walk for me, I am so weak ’’ 

" How long have you been sick?" inquired his mother, 
with much anxiety. 

“Not long I've got the ague; had it a wxck or 
more ’’ 

“The ague'" answered Ins mother, astonished , “I 
didn't know that they ever had the ague on a ship.” 

“ f have not been on a ship, but on the canal ” 

“On the canal'" rejoined his mofher, still more 
surprised. “I thought you was on the lake all this 
lime. 1 low did it happen that ) ou was on the canal ? ” 
James rehearsed his cxpciicncc on the schooner that 
he boarded, esiiccially n.u rating his encounter with the 
c.iptain, and his haste to escape from :>uch a demon , 
how he met his cousin, Amos Letcher, of the canal- 
boat hvimng iittir, .ind bargained with him for the 
position of diivcr, not omitting his hair-breadth escapes 
on the boat, concluding by a desciiption of the c.x- 
posurcs of the business, m consequence of which he was 
attacked by the ague. 

His mother listened to the narration, which was more 
interesting to her than a novel, remarking at the close, 
of it,~ 
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“God has wonderfully prescivcd you, and bioui^lit you 
back, in ansu cr to my prayers ” 

James was too full to make much reply. He man.ujcd, 
however, to say, “ Nobody ‘saved me from drowning, 
that dark night, but God” This brief remark sent a 
thrill of pleasure through Ins mother's heart. With all 
his obedience and excellence of character, James had 
not given befoic so much evidence as this that he recog- 
nised his personal obligations to God Ills njothci con- 
strued it into genuine religious conviction, and she was 
1 cjoiccd beyond measure by the revelation. 

“You must say no more to-night, )Ou must gf> to 
bed, aifd get some rest,” added his iiiolliLr “ In tlie 
morning I will see how, and what can be done for you " 
llolh retired , his mother to a restless bed, being too 
fullof«jioy and grateful thoughts to ‘leep She lived 
over her w'holo life again, during that niglit, with .ill its 
checkered scenes , and she penetiated the future, in 
imagination, and bclicld her deal boy dignifying his 
manhood by am lionouiable and useful caieer “If he 
could only become a preacher'” Ihe thought grew 
upon her m the “ night watches ” It became a source 
of real delight to her , and she thanked God, again and 
again, for His goodness. She found more enjoyment in 
wakefulness and her thoughts, on that niglit, than she 
could have had in the sweetest sleep It w'as the silent 
communings of a truly Christian heart. 

•Very early in the morning Mrs. Gai field was at the 
bedside of her son, anxious to leain how he was He 
was in a sound sleep She waited until the sunlight was 
bathing his brow, when sFic entered his room again Her 
presence aw oke him 

“You'\e had a sweet kleep, Jaini,'.," she said, in- 
quiringly. 
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“ TIic best sleep I've bad foi a week,” James answered. 
“ 1 was dreadful tired last night. I feel better this 
morning.” 

The ague is a fitful disease, and att.acks its victims 
periodically, leaving them compamtivcly comfortable 
and strong on some d.ays James w’as leally very com- 
fortable on that morning, — there w'as no visible appear- 
ance of the ague upon him, — and he proposed to get up, 
dress himself, and look about the home that seemed 
more pleasant to him than ever. Returning to the 
kitchen, Mrs. Garfield prepared some simple rentedy for 
him, such as pioneers were wont to administer to ague- 

р. atients. I’lonccrs were more or less familiar with the 
disease, and understood somewhat how to manage it. 
In sevcic cases a physicun was t.illcd in to administer 
calomel — that was considered a specific at that .time— 
until salivation w.is piodiiccd. 

James was not comfoi table long. On the following 
d.iy a violent attack of the disease prostrated him com- 
pletely. 

“ 'i hei e’s a liard bunch on my left side, and pain,” said 
James to liis mother. 

“'J.hat’s the aguc-c.ike,” replied his mother, on ex- 
amining the spot, “lhat always appeals in seveie 

с. ises.” The name w as given by pioneers to the h.ird- 
ncss ; perhaps physicians called it by some other name’. 

“You arc pi city sick, my son,” continued Mrs Gai- 
ficld, “and I think you must have the doctor. Doi*'t 
you think you bcttei h.ivc the doctor ? ” 

“I’erhaps so; just as you think about it,” was James’ 
reply 

The physician of a neighbouring village was sent for ; 
and he put the patient through the usual calomel treat- 
ment, salnating him, and really causing him to suffer 
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more by the remedy than by the dibcase. I'or weeks 
the big, strong boy lay almost ns weak and helpless as 
a child It was a new and rough ucpciicnce fur James 
It was the first sickness he <Arcr had ; and to he 111 bed 
and toss with fever, and shake wnth ague, by turns, was 
haider for him than chopping wood or planing buauK 
Ihit for the wise management and tender caic of his 
mother, liis experience would have been much mure 
liying yet 

“ IIow fortunate it was, James, that you came homo 
w hen you did," remarked Ins mother 
“ It was so, though I should have come home befiire 
long, if I had been well,” replied James 

“ Then you thought of giving up woik on the canal > ” 
continued Mis Garfield 

“ Yes,;^ I got about enough of it Amos told me that 
I was a fool to follow such business wlieii I am capable 
of something better," replied James, dioppmg just a 
word concerning his interview with Capt.iin Letcher, 

" I should agree with Amos on that,” remarked liis 
mother, smiling "You knew that before” 

“If God saved my life on that night, I didn’t know 
but lie saved it for something,” added James , anollier 
indication of higher aspirations, that gratified his inotlier 
very much. 

“ If God did not save your life, it would be haul 
telling who did,” lespondcd Mrs Gai field “None of us 
shc^uld be blind to the lessons of llis providence It’s 
my opinion that the I„ord didn’t mean you should go to 
sea, and so he headed you off by that monster of a 
captain " 

“ I’eihaps so,” James answ'crcd, in a tone that might 
indicate either indifference dr w'cakness 
"If God aiswcrs my prayers, James, you’ll get an 
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education, and be a teacher or preacher. My cup wdl 
lun over when I see you in such a position.” 

" What if I should be a lawyer,” remarked James. 
“Well, I shall not objett to that, if you aic a good 
man A wicked lawyer Is almost as bad as a sailor 
Above all thit.gs I want you should feel that the Loid 
has the first claim upon your love and service Don’t 
you ever think, James, that you ought to give your 
lieart to IJini, and try for a more useful life '* " 

This question was unexpected to James, at the time, 
although such interrogations had often been put to fiim 
formerly. Indeed, the inquiry that Mrs. Garfield put 
was unexpected to herself, for she did not intend to put 
such a question when the conveisation began. She 
expected to come to it sometime, however. She ivas 
feeling her way along, and leading her boy as best she 
could, yet, James answered, — 

“ I’ve thought inoic about it lately ” 

“ I hope you will continue to think about it, my son. 
It IS the greatest thing you can think about. If you 
will only consecrate your poivcrs to God, I know that 
you will make the best possible use of them; and you 
won't make such use of them unless you do that.” 

Mrs Garfield w'as very disciect, and thought it not 
best to press the matter too persistently, but leave James 
to his own reflections. She was confident that the Loid 
had taken him in hand, and w'as leading him in sf w.iy 
the son knew not. She was greatly encouiagcd, and her 
prayers were moic earnest than ever for his conversion 
to Christ. 

The weeks dragged heavily along, and winter set in. 
James was still sick, but convalescent A few weeks 
more, accoiding to his improved symptoms, and he would 
be well enough for business, or school. 
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The winter school near Mrs. Gai field's began the first 
week ill December, and it was taught by a young man 
by the name of Samuel D* Bates He was a young 
man of ability, a very earnest Christian, looking fonvard 
to the ministry in connection w ith the Disciples' Church 
He was, also, an energetic, w'orking young man, possess- 
ing large common sense, and intensely interested in 
benefiting the joung people, intdlcctiially and spiiitu- 
allj I'rom the comincncenicnt of the scliool he was 
very popular, too 

Mis Garfield made his acquaintance, and at dlice 
concluded • that he was just the person to inlluencc 
James to aspire to an education She could not help 
liim hciself, but her f.iilh that God would open the waj 
for hira.to go to school was unfaltering She impioved 
the first oppoitunity to tell Mr Bates about James, — 
his siekncss, frame of mind, and aspnations. She 
frankly announced to him that she wanted he should 
bung all his influence uixm James to induce him to 
stiive for an education Ihc teacher readily consented, 
for that was a kind of business in wlmh he delighted, 
to helpjoung men onw aid .ind upward Ills fii-t call 
upon James was immediate, though he did not announce 
the leal object he had m view', thinking it would not be 
wise 

“’Ml Bates IS a very interesting man, James," re- 
iTLirkcd Mrs. Garfield, after the teaehcr left. “ I don’t 
wonder the scholars like him " 

“ I like him very much,” rcjilicd James " I hope he 
will come in heie often.' I avish I was able to go to 
school to him ” 

“ I w ish you could , but* Providence orders otlierwisc, 
and it will be all for the best, 1 have no doubt Mr. 
Bates IS worlgng his way into the ministry. He teaches 
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school in order to earn money to pay his bills. That is 
what you could do. If you could go to school a few 
months, you could teach sdiool nevt winter, and, in that 
way, earn money for further schooling.” 

"I don’t know as I should be contented in that 
occupation,” responded James. “Once in a while, 
mother, I have a strong desire to go to sea again 
There IS spmething about the water that fascinates me 
'1 he sight of a ship fills my eye , indeed, the though^ of 
a ship awakens a strong desire within, to tread its deck 
an& liandle its ropes.” 

“ Hut you arc not disiioscd to return to the rtinal, or 
to follow a sc.-i-faiing lifc>” inqinied his mothci, sur- 
piised at Ills flank avowal. She had begun to think 
that he had abandoned all thoughts of the sea. , » 

“I should like it if I thought it was best,” he an- 
sweied. 

“ It 's not best, James ; I can see that plainly ” 

“ Since I have got better, my desire for the sea has 
ictiuiied, in a measure,” added James, “causing me to 
ask myself if I shall not be disappointed if I abandon 
the puiposc altogether” 

“Not at all,” responded Mrs. Gaifield. “When you 
once get engaged m study, you will like it far better 
than you can the sc.a, I am sure , and te.iclnng school is 
a business that will bring you both money and respect. 
I think we can manage to scrape together money 
enough foi you to start with ” 

“ I will think it over,” added James ; “ I shan’t decide 
in a hurry.” 

“ If you work on the canal, or become a sailor on the 
lake, you will have work only part of the year,” con- 
tinued his mother. “You will find little to do in the 
winter. How much better it will be for. you to go to 
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school, and qualify yourself for a teacher! Then you 
can sail in the summer, and teach school in the u inter ” 

Mrs. Garfield feared that a jotal abandonment of tlie 
idea of going to sea would be quite impossible for 
James at present; and so her policy was to lure him 
into the way of knowledge by degrees She suggested 
sailing in summer, and teaching m wintci, hoping, that 
u hen he had qualified himself to teach, he \Yould be so 
much in love with books as to banish all thouglits of a 
sliip. 

There Wfis asoit of mystery in James’ stiong des'ic 
foi a sej^,-faring life, to his mother And yet theicwas 
no mj stery about it Rl.iny arc born willi an at!\ cntii- 
lous, daring spirit, A\hich the reading of a book m.iy set 
.stiongly in a given dneclion. Thcie is no doubt that 
the booVs James read at the bliick-saUci’s wcie llie 
spark that kindled his .idvcnluioiis spnit into a llann* 
We have seen a sailor who enjoys life on tlie ocean witli 
the keenest relish, and his attention was fiist tinned in 
that direction l 5 y a book picsontcd to him by his unele. 

It is related of a trav'cller, that he sought lodgings one 
night at a faimhouse in Veimont He found <in aged 
couple, well-to-do in this w 01 Id’s goods, living theie 
alone In the couise of the evening he leaiiied that 
they had three sons fallowing the sea. It was an inex- 
plicable affair to tlicin, that their sons, living f.ir away 
from the sea, should have so strong a desire to be 
saiFors, from boyhood. One after the other, when they 
attained the age of twelve or fifteen, an almost ineon- 
trollablc desire for the sea Jiad taken pocscssion of them. 
In each ease, too, the parents gave their consent to 
entering upon a sea-faring life not until they feared the 
sons would go without it. While the father was reheat s- 
ing the story of their lives, the traveller was observing 
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a painting on the ceiling, over the mantel-piece It was 
an ocean scene, — a ship sailing over a tranquil sea,— 
painted after the manner «f the olden times. When the 
father ceased his remarks, the traveller said, — 

« TJiere is the cause of your sons’ sailor-life (pointing 
to the painting) From infancy they have had that 
Iiainting before their eyes, and it has educated them for 
the sea In the earliest years, when their hearts were 
most impressible, that ocean scene set them in that 
direction ; and finally their hearts were made to Burn 
wvlh unconquerable desire” 

This explanation was perfectly satisfactory to the 
aged couple, and, no doubt, it was the correct one. The 
fact shows that there is no mystery about such a love 
f/ir the ocean as James possessed. Such a fervent 
natiue as his would readily be ignited by a random 
spark from a glowing book or a glowing speech. Nor 
h.is he ever outgiown this delight in the sea Although 
more than tliiity years have elapsed since his conflict 
with the .igiie, he said recently, “The sight of a ship 
fills me with a strange fascination When upon the 
water, .ind my fellow -men aic suflermg sca-sickncss, I 
am as tiamiuil .is when w.ilking the land in screnest 
weather The spell of ‘J.ick Halyard’ has not yet 
woin ofl"’ 

Rfr H.itcs continued his calls at the Garfield’s, always 
aiming to draw' out James in lespect to his religious 
convictions, and his plans foi the future All these 
intcrv'iews were very profitable to James His mother 
saw clearly, that in the skilful hands of the teacher he 
w'as being moulded, and her heart rejoiced She was 
s.atisricd that he wms m<akii^ progress in leligioiis pur- 
pose. IIc was frank to confess his need of Divine 
grace, and renewing, and to expicss a nuino'-e ♦-) be- 
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come a Christian At the last intcivicw which we have 
bpacc to notice, Mr. Bates biou^ht him to a final de- 
cision 

“ Look here, young man,” ' he said ; “ the difTcrcnce 
between a scliol.ar and sailor is the difference between 
somebody and nobody” And he inng tlie changes 
on the words bCllOLAK and SVILOK, until the latter 
appeared almost beneath the notice. 

“Goto school with meat Chester on the Sist week 
in March," said Mr. Bates “Settle that first, that )on 
will go with me to school at that tune. Th.it w ill bo 
the first step, and the most import.iiit " 

“I will go,” answere-d Janies, unexpectedly at tli.it 
moment to his mother. IIcs.iid it with emphasis, indi- 
Ciitnig that the matter was settled 

“ That’s business,” c..ntmued Mr Bates “I have no 
conccin about the details, as to how yon will i.iisc 
money to pay your way, oi w'hethcr you will h.ive to 
rclinipiish the attempt to acquire an education after you 
h.ivc begun youi studies All these things will come 
right at the tune, and the w'ay will be piovided. You 
have said, '/ go', and that commits you to the great 
purpose of your life' It is the tiirHing-poiiit ol y.^ur 
career You have set your face towards ‘Geauga 
Seminary,’ and I have no idea that you will look back, 
or hanker, for a ship, or do any other unmanly thing 1 
consuler that the tuiniiig-point of ;//j' life was when I 
finally decided to be educated fur the miiiistiy, and 
fioni that moment I have felt it was the great decision 
of my life " 

These words exerted* a profound influence iqioii 
James, and that influence deciiened from year to year, 
US he grew older. Years aiterwards, as we have seen, 
IV hen addressing an audience of young men, he bore 

. N 
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strongly upon this point, and said, “ It is a great point 
gained when a young man makes up his mind to devote 
several years to the accomolishmcnt of a definite work ” 
A mother's prayers and love had triumphed. Was 
she not a happy woman ^ 

“ I have a little money, and I know where I can get 
a little more, and that will be enough to stait on,” his 
mother remarked 

" I can*find woik to do out of school, and on Satur- 
days, wlicn school don't keep, and so cam money to pay 
my w ay," responded J antes 

“Yes, I've no doubt of it. You know that hjr. Hates 
said all these things would come around rigfit when you 
had decided to go," icmarked Mrs Garfield. 

" I mean to sec if William and Henry will not go, 
loo, we can looin togethei," continued JaiucS* These 
weie his two cousins, who lived close by, sons of his 
unele, Amos Hoynton. They wcic members of his 
Spelling Club a few years before, when, together, they 
masteied No.di Webster's Spelling Hook’ 

“That will be a good idea, James, and I think they 
will go,” responded Ins mother, encouragingly “There 
IS no reason why they should not go ’’ 

It was only three weeks before the school at Chester 
would begin James announced to his cousins that he 
had resolved to .attend Geauga Scminaiy, and wanted 
they should go, too The subject was discussed in the 
family for a w cck , Mr Hates was consulted, and was ^ad 
to influence tw o other boys to take so wise a step , and 
fin.illy it was settled that Wiliam and Heniy should go 
with James. 

While matters were progressing thus favourably, James 
heard that Dr J P Robinson, of Hcdfoid, was com- 
ing into the neighbourhood on a piofcssional visit, and, 
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without advising u ith any one, he rcsoK cd to consult him 
concerning the practicability of his decision to acquire 
an education. It was not because he was wavering at 
all, but it was more of curiosity on his part. So he 
called upon the doctor after his arrival at the neigh- 
bour’s, and the interview, as nanated by Dr. Robinson 
to a writer, recently, Mas as follows : 

“He was rather sh.abbily clad, in coaise satinet 
trousci's, far outgiown, and reaching only half-way down 
the tops of Ins cowhide boots , a w'aistcoat much too 
short, and a threadbare coat whose sleeves went only a 
little Bclow.thc clbosis. Surmounting the w'liole was a 
coarse slouched hat, much the woi sc for w^ar ; and as 
the lad removed it, in makhig his obeisance to the 
physician, he displaj^cd a he ivy shock of unkempt yel- 
low hair that fell half-ivay down Ins sliouldcrs 

He was wondei fully awkwaid,' says the good doc- 
tor, ‘but had a sort of independent, go-as-you-please 
manner, that impressed me favourably ’ 

“‘Who arc you^’ was his somewhat giulT salutation, 
“‘My name is James Gai field, fiom Orange,’ rallied 
the latter 

“ ‘ Oh, I know your mother, and knew you when you 
were a babe in arms ; but you have outgrown my know- 
ledge I am glad to sec you ’ 

“ ‘ I want to sec you alone,’ said young Garfield 
“.The doctor led the w'ay to a secluded spot in the 
neighbourhood of the house, and there, sitting down on 
a log, the youth, after a little hesitation, opened Ins 
business. 

“‘You arc a physician,’ hp said, ‘and know the filire 
that is in men. Examine me, and tell me with the 
•utmost frankness whether I had better take a course of 
libeial study, I am contemplating doing so; my dcsitr 
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is in that direction lJut if I am to make a failure of 
It, or practically so, I do not desire to begin If you 
advise me not to do so, I shall feel content ’ 

"In speaking of this incident, the doctor has re- 
maikcd, recently. ‘I felt that I was on my sacred 
honour, and the young man looked as though he felt 
himself on tiial. I had had considerable experience as 
a physician, but here was a case much different fiom 
any other I had ever had I felt that it must be handled 
Willi* great care 1 examined his head, and saw that 
there was a magnificent brain there I sounded his 
lungs, and found that they were strong, and, capable of 
m.iKing good blood I felt his pulse, and saw that there 
w.is an engine capable of sending the blood up to the 
head to feed the brain. 1 had seen many strong 
physical systems with warm feet, but cold,’ sluggish 
hram ; and those w ho possessed such systems w oiild 
simply sit around and doze. Thcrefoie I was anxious 
to know about the kind of an engine to run that delic.itc 
machine, the biain At the end of a fifteen-minutes’ 
carefpl c\.iinmatiun of this kind, we rose, and I said, 
" (lO on, follow the loadings of your ambition, and ever 
after I am jour fiiond You have the brain of a 
Webster, and j on have the physical proportions that 
will back jou in the most hciculcan efforts. All you 
need to do IS to work Work hard, do not be afraid of 
ovcrworkiiig, and j on will make your mark ’’ ’ ’’ 

" I wish j'ou hail a bettor suit of clothes, James,” le- 
maikcdhis mother, " but we shall have to make these 
do, I guess" It was the same suit he had on when he 
called upon Dr. Robinson. Indeed, he possessed no 
other The trousers were nearly out at the knees, but 
under the skilful hand of his mother they were made 
almost as good as new. 
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“ Good enough, any way,” said James, in rci)ly to hib 
mother’s ^\lsh It was furtunatc tn,it he was not the 
victim of a false pride : if he had been, he i\ouId not 
have consented to attend a “ Seminary " in that plight. 

It was settled that the boys should board thomselvc-., 
each one carrying his own outfit in utensils and pre- 
visions, doing it as a matter of economy 

When Mrs. Garfield had scraped together all the 
money she could for James, the amount was only about 
eleven dollars 

“ That will do to begin with," he remarked. ‘‘ I can 
cam more." 
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On the ffftli clay of Maich, the day before the school 
opened, J.-imcs .and his cousins ti.ivcllcd to Chester^ on 
foot,\iuitc hc.ivdy loaded with cooking utensils and pro- 
visions The disl.ancc was ten miles, over io.ads tha,t were 
poor, indeed, at tli.it season of the yeai They earned 
dippcis, plalis, a knife and folk c.aeh, a fiy-p.in, kettle, 
and olhei things to ni.iteh, v\ ilh a quantity of ham, or 
“b.icon,’’ as llie si tilers c<illed it James vv.as'.irr.ijetl 
in the suit of clothes in which he appeared befoie 
])r Robinson, and the other bo) s were cl.id about ditto 
No one would li.ivc chai'jcd them with piide, on llieir 
way to the “Siniiniiy” At tins d.iy, some faithful 
constable would airc'sl such a tioiipe for ti amps, who 
had robbed .i f.iiniei’s kitchen and were l.iknig “ Icg- 
b.ii! ” Nc'vcithelcss, they wiie thico as jolly boys .is 
Ciiy.ihoga County could boast llieii ciiand was nobler 
and 'pandii than that of .iny aspirant who was fishinij 
for .ill office in the Slate of Ohio Whj should tlicj not 
be jolly ^ 

1 hey iiroceeded diicctly to the house of the prlncif).!!, 
Mr Daniel IJrancli, an ccccnliic man, though a veiy 
respectable scliol.ir in some departments 

“We’ve come to attend jour school,” said James, 
addressing himself to Air. /li,mch. "We came fiom 
Orange ” 

“ What’s your name inquired the principal. 
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nrxme is James A Gai field; and those arc my 
cousins (turning to the boys ) , Ihcir names arc William 
and llcniy Eoynton " • 

“ Well, I'm glad to sec yon, boys , you might be en- 
gaged ill much worse business than this I suppose you 
aie no richer than most of the scholais we has e lieic ” 
The last rcmaik of Mr Branch is good evidence that 
he had suivcyed the iicw-comcis fioni head to foot, and 
that the rcmaik was prompted by their poor apparel 
“•NOf sir," answered James, dryly; “ w'c arg not 
loaded down with gold or silver, but with pots, and 
kettles, and provisions for housekeeping” 

“ Going to board yourselves, then," replied the teacher, 
by w ay of inquiry. 

“ Yes, sir , can you tell us where w'c can find a loom^’’ 
answeretl James. 

"Yes; near by," answ-ered Mi Branch ; “a good deal 
of that business is done here Scoies of oui boys and 
girls would .never stay here if they could not board 
themselves Look here,” and stepping out from the 
door-w'ay he pointed to an old, unpamted house, twenty 
or thirty rods away, “ You see that old house there, ilo 
you>”hesaid. James assented “ I think you will find 
a room there ; an old lady, as poor as you arc, lives in 
one part of it You null go to her to inqiiiie " 

“Thank you, sir, thank you,” repeated the boys, 
politely, as they staitcd for the antique h.ibitation. 
Th’cy found the old lady, and hired a room, for a pit- 
tance, in which there were a fireplace, three old chairs, 
that corresponded with Ac building, and tw'o beds on 
the floor, or what the good woman of the house was 
bold enough to call beds.* Here they unpacked their 
goods, and set up housekeeping by cooking their first meal 
The “Geauga Seminary" was a Free-will Baptisi 
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institution, in quite a flout Ishintj condition, havinij a 
hundred students, of both sexes, drawn thitlicr from the 
towns in that rejiion. Ihe town in which it was located. 
Chcslci, w’as small, but pleasant, the academy furnishing 
the only attraction of the place 

School opened, and J ames devoted himself to gram< 
mar, natural plulosojihy, .irithmctic, and algebra He 
had never seen but one algebra before he purchased the 
one he used 'Ihe princiiial advised him to take this 
coursv; of study 

It was a new' scene for James, a school of one hundred 
pupils, male lUid female, most of them better clad than 
hiiiibclf. IJc lAis .twku'aid and bashful, especially in 
the presence of young ladies, whom he regarded as far 
superior to young men of the same age and attainments. 
Still he broke into the routine of the school readily, and 
soon WMS untler full Itcadway, like a new vessel with 
every sail set. 

Singularly enough, he encountered an unexpected 
difficulty in the grammar class within a veiy few days. 

James s.iul, "/'/// i:, a conjunction” 

“ Not so , Iwi is a Vi/fi, and means Iv out" replied the 
teacher 

“A vdh f hut a viibf" exclaimed James, in reply, 
without scarcely thinking that he was calling the 
teacher’s oiimion m question lie had Kirkman’s gram- 
mar at his command, even to its picface, which he 
could glibly repeat, word by w-ord , and he knew that 
but was a conjunction, according to Kirkmaii, and all 
the teachers whose pupil hfc had been Could his 
teacher be joking, or did he make a blunder ' 

'• Yes , but IS a verb, no matter what the books say 
young man ; whose grammar have you studied ? " the 
teacher answered. 
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“ Kirkman's,” replied James 

“ Kirkman ' and he is just like all the rest of them, 
wion-^ from beginning to end,” said Mr llranch. 
“ That’s not the grammar }'ou will learn in this school, 

I can tell you, by any means. I teach a grammar of mj 
own, the grammar of common sense.” 

James thought it was the grammar of nonsense, 
though he did not say so At that time he did not 
know that Mr. lhanch was at war with all the gram- 
mrftians, and h.id introduced a system of instruction in 
that study peculiarly his own 

“ llcsidc;; Kirkman, all the teachers I ever h.u'c had 
called but a conjunction,” added James, directly imply- 
ing that he did not accept Branch’s grammar. 

“You don’t believe it, I clearly sec, young man ; but 
you hJill long before you have spent twelve weeks in 
this school,” remarked Mr Branch. “You will have 
sense enough to see that I am right, and the old gram- 
narians wrong.” 

“ If but IS a verb, I don’t see why and is not a verb 
also,” remarked James, being quite inclined to array 
Kirkman against Branch 

“It IS a verb, James , and is a verb, I want you to 
understand, m the imperative mood, and means addi 
that is all there is to it,” was the emphatic answer of 
Mr rBrancIi 

James looked at the boys, and smiled in Ins knowing 
way The teacher saw the unbelief which pervaded that 
look, and he continued, — 

“See here, young man, and docs something more 
than connect two things ; it attds I want to speak of 
you and Henry, two of ybu together, and I say, James 
and Henry; that is, add Henry to James: don’t you 
see it now ? It is clear as daylight.” 
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There was no daylnjht in it to James, and he so 
expressed himself ICach day brought discussion in the 
lI.iss between the principal ^nd James The formci’s 
system of grammar was all of a piece with and and Imtf 
so that the hour foi the giammar class was an houi of 
contention, very spicy to the members of the class, but 
r.ithcr annoj ing to the teacher. The latter was not long 
in disLOveiing that he had a icmarkable scholar in 
James, — ofie who would not icccivc anything on trust, 
or without the most substantial reason or proof. 11 is 
respect for James' talents somewhat reconciled him to 
his annoying contradictions 

The bojs had much sport over lhanchV grammar ; 
we mean James and his cousins 

" If but IS a veil), tlicn butAr must be an rr^fvcib, since 
it only adds tliieo more letteis and one more sellable,” 
Slid James. 

"You ought to have told him so,” icpliccl Henry, 
"it's a good point it is carr}ing out his^ system cx- 
.itly” 

" Not much system about it, any w'ay,” responded 
J. lines,' " but a good deal of egotism and stubbornness.” 

"You can be as stubborn as he is,” lemaiked llcniy. 
“ I le don't hardly know how to get along w'lth Kirk- 
man ; it's tough for him ” 

We w ill not follow the grammar class It should be 
Slid, howevei, that James newei adopted Branch's gram- 
mar. lie cdnteiided against it so long as he continued 
in the cl.iss , and it is our private opinion that the 
author of Branch's Grammar, was well pleased when 
James exchanged it for another study 

The boys succeeded tolerably well at housekeeping, 
though they did not extract quite so much fun from it 
as they expected. After a short time, they hired the 
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pill lady in llie house to cook some of thcii food. She 
did tlieir u aching, also. It was only a very small 
aniount they paid her weekly. Still, buying liis books, 
and incuinng some other unavoidable expenses, James 
saw his eleven dollars dwindling away quite rapidly 
“ I must look up w’oik, or I shall become bankrupt 
soon," remarked James. “ 1 can see the bottom of my 
purse now, almost." 

“What sort of woik do you expect to find in this 
IitUc place inquued William 

“ Carpenter’s w'ork, I guess," answcicd James. “‘IVe 
had n]y eye on that carpcntci’s shop yonder (pointing) 
for some tiihe They seem to be busy there I never 
lued anywhere yet that I couldn’t find work enough. 
I shall try them to-monow'” 

“ What is that carpcntci’s name ? ” inquired William 
“Woodwoith — lleiiian Woodw'oith 1 have had my 
eye on him for some lime ” 

Heforc school, on the follouing nioini’i'f, Janus 
applied to Mr Woodwoith foi woik. 

“What do 5 oil Know' about this busim. ’’’ ?Ii. 
Woodwoith inquiicil 

"I liave woiked foi Mi Ik. it, of Oiange,” J.inu'. 
ri plied. 

“I know him; what can you do?” s.u'l Mr W^ood- 
woi tlj 

“ I can build a bam, if 5011 waul I should,” .insv.eud 
J.iiTics, laughingly “1 ha\c hdpul m baiklin; fiieor 
SIX bains. I can plane foi jou" 

“Vou look as if you might be a good, stionq fillow 
for planing,” continued Rlr. W'oodwoilh. “You p.iy 
your own way at school ? ’’ • 

“Yes, sir; I had only clc\cn dollars to begin v iih, 
ftud that won’t last long " 
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“ Not long, I shouldn’t think, as board is here.” 

“ I board myself," added James, by way of enlight- 
ening the carpenter » 

“ Hoard yourself That is rather tough, though many 
do It ” 

“ Many things arc tougher than that," remarked 
James. 

“ I’erhaps so , but that is tough enough You may 
come over after school, and I'll see what I can do for 
you.” 

“And wh.it you can do for yourself,” quickly re- 
sponded James “ If I can’t work so .is to m.ikc it an 
object for you to line me, then I don’t w'lsli to w'oik for 
j ou I don’t ask j'ou to let me have work as a matter 
of chanty” 

Mr Woodworth admired the pluck of the ‘toy, and 
he repeated, “Come over after school, and I w'lll see 
what I can do for you ” 

“ I can woik two oi three hours a day, syid all day on 
Saturdays , and you needn’t put a price on my woi k 
until you see what I can do,” added J ames, as he turned 
away" 

'llie icsult w'as th.it Mr, Woodwoith liiied James, who 
worked at the shop before school in the morning, and 
then hill ried to it at the close of school, at four o’clock , 
and, on Saturdays, he m.ide a long day’s labour.- He 
continued this inetliod through the term, denying him- 
self of the games and sports enjoyed by the scholars, 
excepting only an occasional hour. No boy loved a 
pastime better than he, but to pay his bills was more 
important than sport At the close of the term he had 
money enough to p.ay all liis*bills, and between two and 
three dollars to carry home with him. 

One of the chief attractions of the seminary to James 
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was its library, although it was small. It contained only 
one hundred and fifty volumes; but to James that 
number was a spectacle to behold He was not long in 
ascertaining what books it contained , not that he read 
a great many of them, for he had not time ; but he 
examined the libraiy, and found it destitute of books 
of the “Jack Halyard” style; nor was he sony He 
found a class of books just suited to aid students like 
himself in their studies, and he was well satisfied He 
made as much use of them as possible in the circum- 
stances, and often read far into the night It was a 
luxury to him, rather than a self-denial, to extend his 
studies into the night, in order to be perfect m his 
lessons, and secure a little time for le.iding 
The regulations of the school matlc it necessary for 
J.imes to write a composition twice a month, sometimes 
upon a subject announced by the principal, and some- 
times upon a topic of his own selection Occasionally, 
the authors of the essays rverc required to read them 
to the whole school, from the platfnm The fust tune 
that James read an essay, he trembled more than he did 
biforc rebel cannon twelve or fourteen yeais thereafter 
“Lucky for me,” said James to his room-mates, “that 
there was a curtain in front of my legs,” alluding to a 
nariow curtain on the edge of the platfuiin 
“JIow so ? ” inquired William 

“No one could sec my legs shake; you would have 
thought they had the shaking palsy ” 

“1 never would have thought that of you?” added 
William. 

“ It’s true, whether you thought it of me or not. I 
never trembled so in my Jife " 

“ Then you was scared ^ ” remarked William. 

“ I guess that was the name of it,” replied James 
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“ \ouf csbdy wan't scaicd, Jim , it v.ab capital,” con- 
tinued William “ I should be willmi' to shake a tiitle, 
if I could niitc such an <Nsay Some of them ncre 
astonished that such a suit of clothes as yours should 
hide such a production ” 

“Much obliged,” ansucicd James, “you seem ta 
piaisc my essay at the expense of my clothing I can 
afToid a better essay than suit of clothes It costs only 
thought and laboui to produce the essay, but it costs 
money to get clothes " 

James had taken fiom the libiaiy the “Life of Hcniy 
C Wiight,” and had become deeply interested In its 
pcruial Tie learned of the piiv.itions and dcni.ils of 
IMr \V light, as well as his melliods in acquiring an 
education, and he vas captuated by the spqit of the 
man. 

"Wo can li\e ehe.tpei thanue do," he romaiked to 
his cousins. “ Anothei tcim nc must adopt Mr. Wiighls 
diet’ » 

“What was that^’’ inqiiiied Henry. 

“Milk.” 

“ Nothing but milk ^ " 

"liicad and milk; a milk diet wholly.” 

“ How long?” 

“ Right through his com sc of study.” 

“Was it cheaper than we aic living — thirty-five cents 
a week, apiece ” 

“Yes, but better than that, it was healthier.” 

“ How did he know that ?” 

"IJecauso he was better tlian cvci befoic, and had a 
dealer head foi study.” 

“ It may not suit us, thouglC rcmaikcd William, whs 
had been listening to the conversation. 

“We shan't know till we try,” answered Jamc- "I 
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propose to try it next term. We arc a little too extrava- 
gant in our living now , we must cut down oui expenses 
1 have had the last cent that I shall take from my 
friends. 1 shall pay my owm way hereafter.” 

"You can’t do it,” said Henry 

“Then I will quit study I know' I can do it My 
mother needs all the money she can get w itliout helping 
me ” 

“ 1 admire your pluck,” added 1 Icniy , “ but *1 think 
you will find yourself mistaken ” 

“As I am earning money now, I can pay my waj^” 
continueij James; "and on a milk diet I can sciiinp a 
little more.” 

“ And if you should conclude not to cat .uiything, you 
could live at veiy small expense,” letoited Ileniy, by 
way of making fun of his milk diet 

“Laugh at it as much as you pita -.e, ’ leplied James, 
“ meat is not nccessaiy to health, I am satisfied of that 
There is more nourishment in good bread and milk than 
tlicrc is in i oast-beef.” 

“Well, I should take the roast-betf if I could get it," 
interrupted William “Milk for babes , and I am not a 
baby.” 

“Milk for scholars,” responded James, “I actually 
believe that a better scholar can be made of milk than 
of bc®f." • 

“If you w'ill say ‘ bacon ’ instead of beef, pci haps I 
shall agree with you,” said William, playfully _ “ I don’t 
think that bacon can pioducc high scholarship” 

“Jim's essay was made, out of it chiefly,” remarked 
Henry; “that was scholarly, llacon has contiibuted 
too much to my comfort for me to bc-ratc it now.” 

, And so the boys ticatcd with some levity a subject 
over which James became an enthusiast. He v.'as 
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thoroughly taken with Mr. Wright’s mode of living, and 
thoroughly resolved to adopt it the next term ' 

The Debating Society, also, interested James very 
much , it was the first one he had ever become ac- 
quainted with. The principal recommended it highly 
as a means of self-culture, and James accepted his 
recommendation as sound and pertinent lie engaged 
in debate hesitatingly at hrs^ as if he had grave doubts 
of Ills ability in that direction , but he soon learned to 
value the Society above many of his academical privi- 
leges. The trial of his powers in debate disclosed a 
facility within him that he liad not dieamed of lie 
possessed a ready command of language, could easily 
express his thoughts upon any ipiestion under discussion, 
and was re, illy eloquent for one so ungainly in personal 
appearance, lie studied each question before the club 
as he would study a lesson in algebra, determined to 
master it He could usually find books in the libiary 
tli.it afforded linn essential aid in preparing for debates, 
so th.it he .appealed before the school .al^vays well posted 
upon the subjects in luind llis f.iniili.iiity with them 
often evoked remarks of suipiise from both scholars 
and teachers It nas here, probably, th.at he laid the 
foundation for that remarkable ability in debate that 
h.is distinguished him in Congress during the last fifteen 
yeais He began by preparing himself thoroughly for 
eveiy diseussion, and tli.it piactiee has continued with 
him to this day It has made him one of the most 
prompt, biilliant, and eloquent disputants in the national 
legislature 

It n.is not stiange that James won enviable notoriety 
in the Debating bocicty of the Geauga Academy. The 
deb.ates became import.antiand attractive to the whole 
school because he was a disputant Scholars hung upon 
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his lips, as now the listening multitude are charmed by 
his eloquence Teachers and pupils began v'cry soon to 
pi edict for him a brilliant future as a public speaker. 
In their surprise and admiration of the young orator, 
they forgot the jean tiouscrs, that were too shoit fur his 
limbs by four inches, 

Henry Wilson discovered his ability to express his 
thoughts, bcfoie an audience in the village Debating 
Society of Natick, Mass, m early manhood Ileic he 
subjected himself to a discipline that insuied his eminence 
as a debater in Cungicss The celebrated KngLish 
philanthropist, liiixton, had no thought of becoming an 
orator or a statesman, until he learned, m the debating 
society of the school which he attended, that he possessed 
an undeveloped ability foi the forum. The distinguished 
Knglish statesman, Canning, declared that he qiiahried 
himself for his public career in the school of liis joiilh 
where the boys oig.ini/ed and supported a mock pailia- 
ment, conducting the debates, appointing committees 
enforcing iulcs,*and pitting one paity against the othci, 
precisely as was done by Parliament In like manner 
the hero of this volume really began his distiiigiii\licd 
public career m the lyccuin of Geauga Scniinary. 
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A VACAl ION of two months in the summer gave Jatre.-? 
iimplc oppurtunity for manu.tl labour. Tliomas nas at 
home, ami he decided to build a fiame bam for hii 
mother. He could h.ivc the assistance of Janies, who 
ically knew more about bain-building than Thomas 
did 

" I b’posc you can fiame it, Jim,” said Thomas. 

“I suppose that I can, if algcbia and philosophy 
luive not driven out all I leainctl of the business” 

“You can tiy your hand at it, then. I should think 
that algcbia and philosophy would help rather than 
hinder bain-building,” added Thomas 

“Precious little they have to do with bams, I tell 
you'* icsponded James. "They are taking studies, 
though ” 

“ It w'on't take you long to find out W’h.it you can do," 
continued Thomas , "it spoils some boys to go to ijchool 
too much ” 

Thomas had prcpaied sufficient timber when he '.vas 
at home, at difieicnt times, for the barn It was all 
ready to be woiked into the building ; and the brothcis 
proceeded to the task resolutely, James leading off in 
framing it. No outside help w'as called in, Thomas and 
James considering themselves equal to the task. 

We need not delay to rccoid the details of the job 
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Tt will answer our purpose to add, simply, that the 
}arn was built by the brothers, and tliiis one more 
Lonvenicnce was added for the comfort of their mother. 
The day of log buildings was now over to the Garhcld 
family Times had wonderfully changed since Mr 
Garfield died, and the population of the township hac 
increased, so that "the wilderness and soht.iry place ’ 
had disappeared 

As soon as the barn was completed, James sought 
walk cJLsewlu'ic among the faimcrs He must c.nn 
some money hcfoie ictuiningto Chester, foi a poi/u>ii 
of his ^doctor's bill remained unpaid, and then, a new 
suit of cloUies, shirts, and other things, would rcipiiie 
quite an oiitla}' 

lie found a faimcr behind time in getting ius h.iy 
"Ycs,T w'ant you,” the farmci s.ud ; ‘‘and I wisli you 
had been lieio two weeks ago it seems a> if having 
w'ould liold out all summer.” 

"You aic lather behind tunc, I judge," rcplu d J iiiies 
" iletter late tlian nc\ er, though ” 

“I don't know about that, James, I rathei have it 
read, diUer nci'cr late” remarked the sensible man 
“That IS my rule," answ'cred James “At school we 
are obliged to be on time Taidiness is not cdloutible ’’ 
“It never should be allowed anywhere It sc ms as 
if wa cair never catch up when we once get bcliind,” 
:ontinucd the faiiucr, “and then there is no comloit in 
It * It keeps one in torment all the while to feel that lie 
13 bclitndluiid . I don’t like it ” 

"Neither do I,” answ'cu;d James " It is w'orsc to be 
behindhand in school than it is on a farm, much worse, 
I think. A scholar behind lus class is an object of pity ” 
The faini-work did not continue behindhand long, 
hov\e\er 'll.e i.mamder of the h.aj mg w'a^ accom* 
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plibhcd in a week, and James had opportunity for other 
jobs He found work dear up to the dose of his vaca- 
tion, not having even a day for pastime; Thus he was 
able to pay off his doctor’s bill, provide a better outfit 
for anothci school term than he had the first term, and 
to aid his mother also. 

James was not idle during the evenings of his vaca- 
tion. Algebra occupie'd a portion of his time ; and two 
or three 'rc.-iding books which he brought from the 
Chester library beguiled many of his evening hours. If 
he Jwid any leisure hours during his vacation, they were 
not idle hours Isvoiy lioui told upon the new purpose 
of his life He had cesised to talk about going to sea, 
or even coasting on Lake ICrie, in his enthusiasm for an 
education. 1 1 is motiier, of course, never reverted to the 
subject, and she uas rejoiced to find that Jofmes was 
aspiiing after something liighcr and nobler lie was 
too much absoibcd in Ins coiiisc of study to talk about 
a sea-faiing life, or even to think about it 

“ I v\ isli ) ou had some money to take back with you, 
James,” lemarkcd his muthci, the day before he left for 
the seminary. 

‘‘I don’t know as I eaie for moie," answcicd James. 
“ I have a iiuicju.iiic (slioning the bit, and laughing), and 
that will go ns fai as it is possible for a ninepcncc to go. 
I have it all arranged to work for Mi Woodwortji out 
( f school, .ind I can easily pay my w ay ” 

“ That may be true ; but a few dollars to begin the 
term with would be very convenient,” responded Mrs. 
Garfield. 

“ Hotter begin with nothing and end w itli something 
than to begin with something and end with nothing,” 
added JaiT.es. 

” I suppose, then, that you expect to end the tei in 
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with more money than you begin it with ? ” said his 
mother, inquiringly. 

“Yes, I do; for I shall \^ant a little change in my 
pocket in the winter, if I teach school,” replied James, 

“Then you really expect to be qualihcd to teach 
school next winter, do you?” 

“I design to; perhaps I shall be disappointed, 
though ” 

“ I hope not," continued his mother “ By teaching 
sclrool in the winter you can get together money eiioiigli 
to pay your school bills all the rest of the year , .and 
that w U1 make it easy for you I want to sec > ou able 
to earn enough in winter to pay all your school bills, so 
that you will not be obliged to work befoic and after 
school to earn money.” 

“ I don’t expect to sec that time, mother I am con- 
tent to work my way along as I have done,” was James’ 
brave reply " Nobody can be healthier than I am , .so 
that it don’t wear upon me much ” 

James returned to Geauga Seminary at the opening 
of the fall term, with the solitary mncpLiice in his 
pocket. He playfully suggested to Ilemy that " the bit 
must be very lonesome,” and thought he might provide 
a' “ companion ” for it ere long. The circumstances 
Tcmind us of the experience of the late Horace Mann, 
of Massachusetts Horn in poverty, though not so poor 
as James, he had little hope of gratifying his stiong 
desire for an education. Providence, however, opened 
the way for him to prepare for college, w Inch he did in 
six months, not knowing* whether he would be able to 
enter or not. By dint of perseverance, he scraped to- 
gether money enough to gqf him into college, although 
he could not tell where the money was coming from to 
keep him there After a few w'ceks he wrote to his 
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sister, “ My last two nincpenccs parted company some 
d<iys atjo, .ind tlicic is no prospect of their ever meeting 
again.” Th.it is, he had a solitary niiiepence in his 
pocket 

On the Sabbath after James’ return to the seminarj 
lie was at public worship, when the contiibiition-box 
was passed through the audience Whether James 
sympathy for the lonely bit in his pocket got the better 
of his judgment, or whether it w.as the geiieiosity of his 
soul (we suspect it ivas the lattei), he dropped the nine- 
pence into the box, theieby creating as great an empti- 
ness as possible in his pocket lie was now upon an 
equality with the widow of the Sciiptiires, who cast her 
two iiiitcs (.ill she had) into the treasury of the Lord 
J.-inies and his cousins boaided themselves duemg the 
fall term, adopting Wiight's milk diet at fust, thereby 
icdiicing their expenses a vciy little, though not niiich 
“Just thnty-oiie cents e*ach pci week,” reiiiaikcd 
Janies, after the tri.il of that method of living four 
Weeks lie laid kept a c.ircfiil account, and now found 
the result to be as indicated 

“ I feel as if it had not cost us more than that," an- 
sncicd Henry “My phjsical constitution is reduced 
quite as much as oui expenses, I think.” He said this 
hiinioiouslj' 111 pait, although he was not much capti- 
vated uitli their mode of liiiiig 
“That ’ll Inch costs the least is not nlways the cheap- 
est,” rcmaiked William, whose opinions coincided with 
tliose of his biotlicr. “/ feel as if we were having 
pretty cJuap living,” and he eiiiphasi/ed the woid 
cheap in his peculiar way 

“ Well, I feel as if I had been living on the fat of the 
land," responded James “I think I could handle you 
both,” he added, laughingly. 
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" Thclc’s no doubt of it,” replied Ilemy ; *' you u Ou'J 
grow fat on sawdust pudding, only ha\e enough of it; 
but this slicking to one article of diet i ight along don'l 
suit me." 

“ You arc one of the philosophei s w ho maint.iin that 
‘ vaiicty is the spice of life,’ iii eating as well us in plei 
sure, I suppose," answeicd J.imes “Foi my put, on. 
thing at a tunc w ill do for me, if it is only enough ’ 
“ I don’t know of one thing alone that is good cnoiigl 
foi* me," rcmaikcd llcniy “I go for incieasing oiii 
expenses a little We can go up to fifty cents awcik 
wilhoiit damaging anybody” 

“That’s what I think," added William “I think I 
can be pieltj' well satisfied with th it" 

“Just as choose, bojs, I can mike way with 
nineteen cents’ woith of luxuiies moie, in case of neces- 
sity,” replied James. “ Sawdust pudding oi plum pud- 
ding IS all the siinc to me, I can tliiive on eithci." 

“Now, Jin^” said Ilenrj’’, vciy philosophically, “I 
believe, after all, that you arc as anxious as w'c aie for 
1 etter living, only you don’t w ant to ow n it, and back 
down You are the l.ist fellow' to back out of aiij thing" 
I Icnry was about right in his rcmaik James was not 
at all unwilling to adopt a more expensive faic, allhiiiudi 
his iron will would cany him through his woik with 
rilmbst any sort of diet Ills health was so robust, .ind 
Ins power of endurance so great, that he could cat much 
oi little, apparently, and thrive 
The upshot of this interview w'as, that James assented 
to the increase of expenses to fifty cents per week each. 
.Milk was continued chiefly as their diet, but other 
things wcie added for vyiety. The last half of the 
leim their boaid cost them fifty cents per w’cek 

James had never spoken with the principal about 
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becoming a teacher, although he was intending to do it. 
But Mr. Branch opened the subject about the middle 
of the term He well knew the poverty of James, and 
took additional interest in'him for that reason. He felt 
that a youth of his talents ought to acquire an educa- 
tion ; and he could see no better way of accomplishing 
it than by teaching school in the winter. 

“ How would you like to try your hand at school- 
keeping, J'ames > " inquired Mr. Branch. 

" I to try my hand at it next winter, if I can 
get a school,” answered James. “My mother has always 
said' that I could get an education if I u ould qualify 
myself to teach school " 

"A good plan, James; I agree with your mother, 
exactly. Glad to sec that you mind your mother, for 
such boys usually come out all right ” Mr. Branch was 
in a happy fr<uuc of mind when he said this, and his 
real kindness to James appeared in every word. 

" Then,” he continued, “ what is better than all, you 
can do a great dc.al of good by teaching' school. You 
will not only find it the best way to help yourself, but 
you will find It the best way to help otlicis ; and that is 
the Highest of all considerations. We don’t live for 
ourselves in this world, or not to live for ourselves 
alone. That is too selAsh and contemptible to be 
tolerated ’’ 

“ Do you think I can obtain a school, without any 
doubt ? " inquired James. 

" Unquestionably,” answered Mr. Branch. " Teachers 
are more numerous than thcy^werc ten years ago, and 
so it is with schools. More tlian that, I think you will 
succeed in the business. Every one will not be success- 
ful in the calling.” ‘ 

“Why do you think I shall succeed ?" asked James, 
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who was curious to understand what particular qualities 
would win in the school-house. 

“ You wHl be well qualified that is one thing You 
possess ability to express your thoughts readily ; tliat is 
very important for a teacher. Your mind is discrimi- 
nating and sharp, to analyse and sec the reason of 
things ; that is also an indispensable qualification for a 
successful teacher You will govern a school well, I 
think, without much trouble A young man who is 
popitlar with associates in study usually makes a good 
teacher” This was the honest reply of the pimcipal 
to the livst inquiry of James, all of which was a sub- 
stantial encouragement to the latter. He began to look 
forward to the new occupation with much pleasure 

One incident occurred at this term of school, relating 
to its discipline, in which James played a conspicuous 
part. At that time there wcic about as many rogues 
^ 111 a school of one hundred pupils as there arc to-day 
Human nature avciaged about as it does now among 
pupils There was the same need of wise govcrnmcnl 
and watchfulness on the part of the principal to mam- 
lam order. In this respe'ct, the principal was well 
qualified for Ins position ; and roguish pupils could not 
rebel against his government with impunity 1 his was 
quite well understood ; and still there were occasion.il 
scrapes, in Which a class of pupils engaged as the best 
way, in their estimation, to dispose of a surplus fund of 
aniiAal spirits. 

A youth of considerable pertness insulted one of the 
townspcoiilc, and it came to the car of the principal 
Indeed, the citizen entered a complaint against the 
pupil, rehearsing the facts to^ Mr. Branch. 'Ihe credit 
pf the school, and the credit of the principal himself, 
demanded that he should take notice of the matter, 
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rebulce the act, and lecture the whole school, that there 
nii"ht not be a repetition of the act 

Ab often happens in jaitje schools, the pupils took 
sides w ilh the author of the naughty deed "1 he s}'ni- 
pathics of young people, especially in school, unite them 
logether as by stiong coids Without rcgaid to the 
nil I its of the case, they decide foi the accused parly, 
and sustain liini 

“ If Hell goes, I go,” exclaimed one of the bo3*s, 
meaning, that if the piincipal expelled Hell, he would be 
one to Ic.ive the school, also 'Ihc fact shows that feel- 
ing pla3cd a inoie piomiiicnt pait in the affair than 
JUllgllK lit 

“And I’ll be anolliei to go,” answened a smait 3-oung 
fellow' , that is, smalt m In > own estimation 
“Will 3’ou take me along wilh 3-011 asked a thiid, 
who was 11101 c disposed to show luimour than passion 
“I'll add one to the company” 

“Me, too'" exclaimed a foul th “ Put me dow'ii for 
lii.’t sciapc A gicat many folks llimk that school-boys 
have no rights ” 

kn this way the subject w-as discussed among a class 
of the bo3's, and even some girls signified a willingness 
to express their indignation in some such way as that 
pioposed It was ckumed that as many as “twenty” 
p ipils would quit school if Hell was e-xpcllcd ' Hut 
when, at last, they came around to James with then 
pioposition, they met with a seiious cmbairassmcnt 
“ Why should I leave the school because anotlici 
fellow IS sent away ? " answered James. " Can you tell 
me ^ " 

Of course they could not,givc a reason why he should 
One boy did venture to rcpl}', — 

“ We w ant to show om indignation." 
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" Indignation about what ? ” asked James. 

“ At sending Bell away ” 

“Blithe IS not sent away yet, and he may not be.” 

“ Well, I don't believe m treating a fellow so ” 

“How ? ” persisted James 

“ Why, call a fellow up, and make such a touse over 
his way of speaking to a man ” 

“ I low did he speak > ” 

“ 1 he citi/en cl.iinis that he insulted him But that’s 
not the thing for us bo 3 's to look at ; w'e ought to stand 
b}’ our fellows ” 

“ Stand by them, right or wrong ^ ” inquiicd James. 

“Ves, if ncccssaiy,” 

“Well, I shall not," answ'cied James, ein]ih.itically. 
“ If one of oui fellows gets into a scrape, I will not help 
him out unless it can be done honourably, you can 
depend on that " 

, “ I think It IS mean,” continued the boy, “ for a citizen 
to complain of scholar just because he did not use his 
tongue quite i ight ” 

“ I don't agree w ith you,” answ'crcd James , “ Bell 
ought to use his tongue as well as he does his hands 
for all that I can sec, and if it gets him intotioiible 
he has no one to blame except himself” 

“That may .ill betme,” added Bell's pcisisteiit fiicnd ; 
“but if he gets into trouble tlioughtles-.ly, I am willing 
to help him out ” 

“So am I,” quickly responded James, "pi ovided he 
is Sony, and is willing to be helped out of it in a pioper 
w ay.” 

“ I suppose by that, you have not a good opinion of 
our method of helping him ^ 

• " No, I luive not If Bell will apologise to the citizen, 
and signify to Mr Branch that he is sorry, and will 
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not repeat the insult, I will be among the fust to inter- 
cede for him ; but he must help himself before I am 
willing to help him ’’ 

This ended the proposed rebellion in school Bell 
did make all suitable amends for his misconduct, and 
remained in the school. The incident illustrates a pro- 
minent trait of character in James thus far through his 
life. He had an opinion of his own, and maintained it 
in his youth, as he has done in later life lie would 
not knowingly defend even a school-companion in wrong- 
doing He repudiated the so-c.illcd “ code of honour " 
in schools, requiring boys to support each other, whether 
right or wrong 

The fall term was a very piofitablc one to James 
His scholarship became fully established. He led the 
school in talents and progicss. He paid all his bills, 
also, by Ills daily labour in the carpenter’s shop, and h.id 
several dollars left for pocket-money at the close of the 
tciio. 
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KEEPING SCHOOL. 

TnE.ncxt day after James reached home, at the close of 
the term, he started out to find a situation as teacher. 

" When will you return > ” mqiiircd his mother 
“ When I gtt a school Somehow I feel as if it would 
be a hard matter to get a school ” 

“ I hope not, my son,” answered his mother, rejoicing 
in her heart that James was going to be a teacher, and 
not a sailor 

“ / hope not," responded James ; " but I don’t seem 
to feci as elated over the prospect as I ilid once I shall 
do my best, however, .ind I may be gone sever.il days ” 
James took the most fiivoiiuiblc loiite, on loot, and 
m.ide Ins first application about ten miles fiom home 
“You arc too joung,” replied the committee to his 
application ; “ we don’t want a to teach our school ’’ 
“ I have a recommendation from Mr Branch, principal 
of Ih^ Geauga Seininary and he pioceeded to exhibit 
his testimonials. 

“.No matter about that," replied the committec-m.in. 
“ No doubt you know enough, but you can’t make your- 
self any older than you be ; that’s the trouble. We’ve 
had boys enough keep our* school.” 

'Ihis was quite a damper upon the ardour of James ; 
and he left the man, and acontinued his journey, re- 
’ fleeting upon the value of age to pedagogues. 
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The next selioul district that he reached had engaged 
a teacher 

“Ifjoii had come a ucck a^o, I'd lined >er,’’ the man 
said • 

It \\,is iiicoui.i'iing to lame-, that he had found a 
distiict wheie a';e was not an absolute requirement 
He thoiiglit lietlei of jouUi now 
“ Possibly in the Noilon Histiiet they've not a tcaehci 
yet," till* man added 

“ \\ heie's that ^ ” inqiiiieel Janies 
“ Aljiiiit time milts iioilli t«f hi u," pointing with his 
fiir,;ei “(jo to Ml Nelson, he’s tlie man you want ter 
see 1 le'Il line j*er, if he’s no teaehei ” * * 

James posted away to the N’oiton Distiict, and found 
Mr Nelson, just about daik 
"Just found a Itaeher, joiinq man, .iiul Inled him," 
Ml Nelson said " Can’t \eiy wi 11 hue .inothei ” 

“ Of coiiise iiol," answered Janus , "and jicihaiJs the 
one j oil hiioil needs the rlunee as much as I do” 

“ Pei haps so , he's li j nv, to get an edtication ’’ 

"So ,1111 I," lespondeel Janies 
“Wlieie?” 

"At lle.uig.i Seminal) '’ 

Ah ' we hiid a teaeher fuim that stmiiiiaiy tw'Oycarj 
dgo, .iiul he w.is as good ,i teachei as we e\ei had " 
"'Ihat Is foitiiii.ite ft)i me,” leiiiaiked Janies, _ plea- 
sanlly "If he h.ul not pioeed a good teaehei, >ou 
would not want aiiolherfiom th.it iiistilutioii ’’ 

" VTiy like," replied Ml Nelson “ Dili come, ) o ■ 
can’t look after any iiioie seliooK to-iiight , it is getting 

daik. Come in, .ind stop o\cr night with us” 

James .accepted the eordial iiuilation, stopped wit:, 
the family over night, amt on the following day con- 
t...aed his sehool-liuiiting tup, liut he did not find 
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a school. He met with one committce-niati who de- 
clined to hire him because “We had one feller fiom 
Gaga Simiiiary, and he made sich a botch of it that we 
don’t want another ” • 

After two days of hard work in the vain scaich for 
a school, James reached home more thoioiighly discou- 
raged than Ills motliei exerknew him to be before 
" It IS impossible to find a school , most of them have 
teachcis engaged," s.ud James y\.nd he g.iwe a full 
account of his travels and disappointment « 

" Perhaps the Loid has something bettei foi joii in 
stoic, James,” answeicd his mothei “ It is not best for 
you to be chscouiaged, after you ha\e oveicoiiiL so 
many obstacles " 

James did not tell his mother th.it if the land had 
anything better in store for him, he would be obliged if 
lie would make it known ; but he thought so 
“You aie tiicd enough to go to bed,” added Ills 
mother; “and to-moiiow you can talk with your Unde 
Amos about it."* 

Uncle Amos w.as then counsellor in .ill times of tii.il , 
and James accepted the suggestion as a kind of sol.ice, 
and retiied. 

Tlie next morning, before he was up, he heard a man 
call to his mother from the load, 

“ W,>doxv G.ai field ' ” 

She responded by going to the door. 

“ Ji\ here’s your boy J im > ” 

“lie IS at home lie is not up yet," Mrs G.ii field 
replied, a little curious to know what he w.iiiled of 
James so eaily m the moining 

“ I w'onder if he’d like to keep our school at the 
Ledge this v, mter,” the man tontiiuied 
Jani.j bounded out of bed at the sound of the '..ord 
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school, bcfjinninji to think tliat Providence had sent an 
angel, in the shape of a man to bring the “ something 
bcttci," which his mother told <ibout. He stood face to 
face w illi the man in arr incredibly brief period. The 
caller was a well-known neighbour, living only a mile 
aw.iy, .mil the school foi which he wanted a teacher was 
nut much fai thcr than th.it 

“How is it, J tin, will you keep our school at the 
I.cilgc tkis winter?” he inquiieil 

“I want .1 school,” was James’ indirect reply . He 
knew the cli.iracter of the school, — that it was rough 
aiiTl boisterous, — ami he hcsitateil 

“Keg'lar set of barbarians, you knoit', Jim, dowc 
theic,” the man contiiuied 

" Yes , 1 know it is a haul school to teach. Do yon 
think I C.U1 nianige it> All the scholars kuow me” 

'1 Ills u pis of J.inies showed w’h.it thoughts were passing 
tlii(iU';li Ins mind '1 he coinmittec-m.m icplicd . 

” llii'} .ill know you, of com sc, and they know th.at ' 
)ou c.iii lick the whole of them without .any trouble, if 
)on set .ibout it , .md }ou aie just the chap to run the 
school 1 he boys h.i\e dii\en out the master for two 
wintiis now , .mil I want somebody to control the 
school this wintei, if he don't do a thing but stand over 
them with a ram A thr.ishing all round would do 
them an immense .iinounl of good Now, what dp you 
s.ij ? ('ii\e )cni twcKe doIku:> a month and board.” 

Hus poitr.iyal of the char.icter of the school rather 
iliseoui.iged James than otherwise; but his mother 
spoke, by w.ay of helping him out of the difliculty: 

“ '1 his is an unexpected call to James, and he’d better 
consider it to-day, and let you know his decision to- 
night ” 

" I will do that,” said James. 
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“That will answer, but I hope you won’t fail me,” 
the man responded, and drove off 

“ Go over and consult your .uncle Amos after break- 
fast,” advised his mother “It is a very difficult school 
to undertake for the first one ” 

“ I should prefer to teach among strangers, at least 
my first school,” responded James “ Do you think 
this IS the ‘ something better ’ Providence haij in store 
for me ? " 

“Perhaps so If )ou should be successful m thw 
school, your leputation as a teacher would be estab- 
lished ,. you , would have no moie trouble in fiiidiiig 
schools to keep ” 

“ I see that , and still, if I had a chance to take a 
school ai{iong stuingers, I should decline this one,” said 
James 

“Pcihaps that IS the very reason >ou dul not find a 
, school Providence means you shall t.ike tins one I 
really think. Jinnies, that this is the coiiect view of the 
ease ” 

James could not suppress a laugh ovei this turn of 
affairs , nor could he fail to respect his motlier's moral 
philosophy He really be^gan to think that Piovideuce 
was forcing him to take this school, and he mentally 
decided to take it before he saw Uncle Amos 

“ Tough school,” remarked Uncle Amos, when James 
sought his advice. “ Hiose rough fellows have had 
thefr way so long in school that it mil be a haul matter 
to bring them into subjection. I low do you feel about 
it yourself ^ ” 

“ I would prefer to teach where the scholars arc not 
acquainted with me,” replied James. 

. “That might make a difference with some teachers. 
J antes , but the boj s have nothing against you Perhaps 

V 
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they will behave better because they know you so 
w ell I think they respect you, and that will bo a great 
help” 

“ 1 hen you think I had belter teach the school ? ” 
rein.irl^ed James, iiiidcrstanding the drift of his uncle’s 
remarks to mean that. 

“ On the w hole, I am inclined to think you had bcttei 
teach tlic school ” 

“ If I liad an oppoitunity to teach a better school, you 
would not advise me to take the one at the Ledge : I 
iindci stand jou to mean this" 

“About that,” his uncle answered. Pausing a few 
moments, as if to leflcct upon the matter, fie continued . 

“ It IS just here, James , you will begin that school as 
‘Jiin Gai field , ’ now, if you can leave it, at the close of 
the Iciiii, as Mr (Jai field, your rtputation as* a teacher 
will he est.iblished, 4Uid you will do more good than you 
can 111 .III}' other school in Ohio ” 

Uncle Amos w'.is a vciywisc man, and James knew 
It Ills oinnion upon all subjects was a kind of rule 
to be followed in the Gai field f.unil}' In this ease Ins 
coujisel w as w isc as possible ; its wisdom appeared m 
eveiy word 

" I shall take the school,” said James decidedly, as he 
rose to go 

“1 think It will proic the best decision," added his 
uncle. 

The committee-man was notified according to agree- 
ment, and within two days it was noised ovei the district 
that “Jim G.arficld" would Well the winter school At 
first, remarks were ficely bandied about, pro and con, 
and the boys, and giils too, expressed themselves very 
decidedly upon the subject, one way or the other, 
Before school commenced, however, the general opinion 
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jf the district, parents and pupils, was about as one of 
the large boys expressed it : 

“Me like Jim: he’s a good fellei, and he knows 
more’n all the teachers we ever^iatl I guess u e better 
mind. He can lick us easy 'nuf if \\c don't, and he'll 
do It." 

This hopeful school-boy uiidcistood that the com- 
mittee-man had instructed James to keep older and 
command obedience, “if he had to lick e\ciy sffliolar in 
schoal a do/cn times over.” 

It u as under these circumstances that Tames eiiteicil 

^ m 

upon his new vocation. lie dreaded the undci taking 
far moic than he confessed , and when he left home, 
on the morning his school began, he rcmaikcd to his 
mother : 

“Perhaps I shall be back before noon, through uilh 
school-keeping,” signifying that the boys miglit run ovi r 
him m the outset. 

“ I expect that you will succeed, and be llic most 
popular tcaehcr’in town,” was his mother’s cnc mr.iging 
reply. She saw that James needed some biaeing up in 
the trjung circumstances 

James had determined in Ins own mind to run 'the 
school without resorting to the use of rod or ferule, if 
possible. He meant that his government should be 
firm, but kind and considciatc. lie was wise enough 
to open his labour on tlie first morning without laying 
down a strmg of rigid rules He simply assured the 
pupils he was there to aid them in their studies, that 
they might make r.apid progiess; that all of them wen- 
old enough to appreciate the purpose and advantages of 
the school, and he should expect their cordial co-opera- 
Jtion He should do the best that he could to h<avc an 
excellent school, and if the scholars would do the same, 
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both teacher aiiJ pupiL would have a good time, and 
the bc^t sehool in tow n. 

M.iny older lic.ids th.ip he h.ive displayed less wisdom 
in taking chaigc of a difficult school. His method 
appc.ircd to be c\.ictly adapted to the cncumstanccs 
uiidci uliich he assumed chaige lie was on good 
tcimswith the larger bo 3 's before, but now those har- 
inonioiis lelatiuns weie confirmed 

We must use space only to sum up the work of the 
winter 'Hie bad boj’s voluntarily yielded tO the 
luicliei's aiilliority, and behaved cieditably to them- 
sehes, and s.itisfactoi ily to their teacher There was 
no altcmiit to o\ en idc the government of the school, 
and former row dj isin, that h.ul been the bane of the 
sehool, dis.ippeaied 'i he pupils bent their energies to 
study, as if ftn the fiisl time they understood what going 
to school meant Janies iiileiested the laigcr scholars 
in spelling-niatehes, m which all found much enjoy- 
iiieiit as Well as piofit Ho joined in the games and 
spoils of the bojs at noon, his presence puiving a 
lesliaint upon the disposition of some to be vulgar and 
pipfane lie was pcifeetly familiar with his .scholais, 
lUid jet lie was so collect and elignified in his w'ays that 
the wildest boj could but lesjiect liini. 

James *■ boaided aiound,”as w as the universal custom, 
and this bi ought linn into every family m the course of 
the wmtei. Here he enjoyed an additional opportunity 
to mlluencc his pupils He took special pains t6 aid 
them in then studies, and to make the evenings cntei* 
taming to the members of tlic f.imilies He read aloud 
to them, rehcaiscd history, told stones, availing himself 
of his quite extensive re.-iding to furnish material. In 
this way he gained a firm hold both of the paients and 
their children. 
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His Sabbaths were spent at home with his mother 
during the \\ inter. The disciples’ mectintj had become 
a fixed institution, so that he attended divine worship 
cvciy Sabbath A preacher was ofliciating at the time 
in whom James became particularly interested He 
w as a very earnest preacher, a devout Christian, and a 
man of strong native abilities He possessed a tact for 
“ putting things,” as men call it, ami made his points 
sharply and forcibly lie was just suited to interest a 
youth like James, and his preaching made a deep im- 
pression upon him From week to week that iiniircs-yon 
deepened, until he resolved to become a Ciiristian at 
once , and he did Before the close of his school he 
gave good evidence that he had become a true chiUl of 
God And now his mother's cup of joy wms oveiflow’- 
ing. She' saw distinctly the way in w'hich God had led 
him, and her giatitiidc w'as unboiiiulcd. James saw', 
too, how it was that his mother’s prophecy wms fulfilled . 
” Providence has something better m stoie for you ” 

The verdict oT parents and pupils at the close of the 
term was, “TiiK ui sr tf xuikr we 1 vi-R 11 \n” So 
James paited with his scholars, sharing their confidence 
and esteem , and his uncle Amos w'as satisfied, because 
he left the school as Mr GarfifM) 

He returned to Geauga Seminary, not to board him- 
self, but to board with Mr. Woodworth, the carijcnter, 
according to pievious arrangement Mr Woodw'orth 
boamlcd him for 06 per w'cek, including his w'ashing, 
and took his pay in labour It was an excellent oppor- 
tunity for James, as well. as for the carpenter. His 
chief labour in the shop w as planing boai ds On the 
first Saturday after his rctuin he pinned fifty-one boards, 
at two cents apiece , thus earning on that day one dollar 
and two cents, nearly enough to pay a week’s board. 
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\Vc sliall pass over the details of his sehooling that 
j ear, to liis school-kccpin" at \VaiiLns>\ ille the following 
^\lnU•r, whciL lie was paid sixteen dollais a month and 
bo.iul It was a laigei and more advanced scliool than 
the one of the previous winter, in a pleasanter neigh- 
hoiiihood, and a nioic convenient school-house We 
sh.ill slop to 1 elate but two ineidcnts connected with his 
winter's work, except to say tliat his succcsh w'as com- 
plete ‘ 

U.ie of the more advanced scholais w'anted to study 
ge(,yin li), .ind James had given no .ittcntion to it. He 
did not wisli to let the scholar know that he had never 
‘ liulicd il, for he knew full well that he could keep in 
advance of Ins puiiil, and leach him as he desired So 
he puieh.ised a text-book, studied gcomctiy at night, 
SOUK times extending his studies far into the night, and 
e.uiied his pupil through, w itlioiit the lattei dreaniing 
tli.d his teaclu i was not an expeit in the science James 
coiisideied this as cleai gam, for he would not have 
inasleied geoiiieliy that winter but for this necessity 
l.iid ii])oii hull It left him more time in school for 
otliii sludus 

'lliis faet Is a good illustiatioii of what James has s nd 
since he was in public life, viz "A young man should 
be equ.il to iiioic than the task before him , he should 
positss leserv’eil powci ’’ Ilehad not puisucd geodietij, 
but he was eijual to it in the eiiieigeiicy Ills reserved 
foice earned him tiiumphantly over a haul place 

One day he fell when cng.igcd in out-door sports with 
Ills big bo)s, the icsult of which was a kiige rent in his 
pantaloons Theywcie well-worn, and so thin that it 
did not require much of a pressure to push one of Ins 
knees through them. He pinned up the rent as well as, 
he eoiihl, and went to Ins bo.aKlir.g pkice, after school. 
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with a countenance lookingf almost as forlorn as his 
trousers. He uas boauiing; with a Mrs Stiles at the 
time, a motherly kind of a woman, possessing consider- 
able sharpness of intellect * 

“Sec w’liat a plight I am in, Mrs. Stiles,” showing the 
rent in his pants. 

“ I sec j how did you do th.it said Mis Stiles 
“ Blundering about, as usual,” James replied “ I 
haidly know what I shall do” * 

" XVhat ' so scared at a rent,” the good lady c\- 
claimed; " that’s nothing ” 

“ It IS a good deal, when it is all the pantaloons a 
fellow has,” ‘answ'ercd James. “This is all the suit I 
possess m the world, poor as it is ” 

" It IS good enough, and there’s enough of it as long 
as It lasts7’ replied the good woman , “ make the best 
of things ” 

“1 think I could make the best of an evti.i suit,” re- 
sponded James , “ but this making the best of .i single 
suit, and a flimsy one at that, is asking too much,” 1 le 
said this humorously 

“Well,” continued Mrs Stiles, “I can darn th.it ;eiit 
so that it will be just as good as new, if not better 
That's c.asy enough done ” 

“ On me ’ ” asked James, in his innocence 
“ Mercy, no 1 When you go to bed one of the boj s 
w'lll bring down your trousers, and I’ll mend them In 
the ■morning no one will know that you met with sueh 
an accident You mustn’t let such siii.ill matteis trouble 
you You'll forget all about them when you become 
President.” 

James’ wardrobe was not much more elaborate at 
.this time th.in it w'as w'hen he began attending school 
at Chester, lie had no o\ei-cuat iioi uiider-cluthiiig, 
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preferring to expose his body to the cold rather tlian 
rob his mind of knowledge 

At the close of Ins school in Waircnsvillc, James 
returned home, where an'uncxpcctcd change in his pro- 
gramme awaited him. 
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THIRD YEAR AT SCHOOL 

J \MES Spent three yetirs at Geaiiga Seminary, including 
schdbl-keeping in winter It was during his last term 
thcic that he met a young man who w'as a graduate of 
a New England college. James had never thought of 
c.xtcnding his education so far as a college course He 
scarcely thought it was possible, in his extreme povci ty 
to do it . 

" You can do it," said the graduate “ Sever.il students 
did U when I was in college. I did it, in pait, myself.” 

“ How could I do it > " inquired James, 

“ In the first .place," answ'crcd the graduate, "there is 
a fund in most of the New England colleges, perhaps in 
all of them, the income of which goes to aid indigent 
students It is small, to be sure, but then every Jittle 
helps when one is in a tight place. Then there is a great 
call for school-teachers in the winter, and college students 
arc sought after " 

“ How much is the annual expense, to an economical 
student ^ ” asked James. 

It varies somewhat in difTeicnt colleges, though two 
hundred dollars a year, not including apparel, could be 
made to cover the running’ yearly expenses, I think A 
young man would be obliged to be very saving in older 
to do it." . 

" I am used to that,” added James. “ Ihey say that 
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‘ necessity is the mother of invention,’ and I have invented 
a good many w ays of lu ing cheaply ” 

“I h.ue known students to obt.iin jobs of work m 
tfiin tune, — tliose uho kftow how to do certain work,” 
LOiiliiuied llie gr.idu.ite “I know a student who took 
can. of a man’s garden two siiininers, for which he 
n ceiled libeial pay I knew one who taught a gentle- 
man’s sun 111 tile place an hour or so every day, for 
wliieli lie'was ii.iid w'ell Ihe boy was in delicate health, 
not €ible to entei a scliool for hartl study I have know'ii 
students to git jobs of the faculty, .ibout the college 
Imifdings 1 knew one student who sawed wood for 
his fellow -students 111 the fall and w'lnter teiins, and he 
was one of the best seholais in his class lie was very 
jiopal.ii, too, .iiul was honouied for his pciseverancc in 
•lei lulling an cdueation I think that he must have paid 
half of his bills by sawing wood ” 

James heipin to see fuithertlian he did In his imagin- 
ation he began to inetiue a college building at the end 
ofliisdicei It w«is fuiUiei oU than he had intended 
to go in the waj of sludj, but the w,ij befoie him seemed 
to ojien up to it What he supposed was impossible 
iiow' .i|)pcaie’d among iiossibililies 

What Is the shoilest tune that it would icquiic me 
to piepaie and get thiough college ? ” James asked 
fuilliel , 

"Tlie iieeessaiy lime is foiu jeais m piepaiation, and 
foiii jeais m college,” the graduate answered “Some 
Students shoiten lliepiepaiatoiycoiiise, and enter college 

one ycai in .idvaiice.” 

* • 

" I should h 4 ivc to Uuglhui it in order to cai ii the 
money to pay my way,” responded James. “ I would be 
willing to undertake it, if I could get tluough in twelve 
yeais, and pay all my bills” 
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“Y>.u can get lluough in less lime than that, I hnow. 
I forgot to tell you that students sometimes enter college 
with money enough to carry them through the first two 
years , then they stay out a j'fcar and leach an academy 
or high school, foi winch they receive sufTieiont remu- 
neration to carry them through the icmaiiKlLr of the 
course. It is a bcttei plan, I think, than to teach a 
distiict school each winter, it don’t intcifeic so much 
with the studies of the college, and it is e.asrei for the 
student Then I have known several btudeiits who 
borrowed the money of fiiends to pay their bilK, rel\ mg 
upon teaching, after getting through college, to luiuidate 
the debt lly waiting until their college couise was 
completed, tlic3' obtained a more eligible situation, at a 
higher salarj', than would have been possible btfoie" 

“ Well) I ha\c no fi lends ha\uig money to lend,” rc- 
maiked James “I shall have to content myself with 
woihing my own w'ay by caimng all my inonc)' .is I go 
.along, and I am willing to do it I had ne\Li thought 
it possible for* me to go to college , but now I believe 
that I shall try it." 

*'I hope you will," ansivcied the gi.idu.ile, who h.ad 
learned of James’ .ability, .ind who h.id seen enough of 
him to foiin a high opinion of his talents “You will 
never regret the step, I am sure You get sometliing 
in a college education th.it you can never lose, and it 
will always be .i passport into the best society ” 

Yrom that lime James w.is fully decided to t.ikc a 
college couise, or, at least, to try for it , and he im- 
mediately added Latin aiyd Gieek to his studies. 

During the last year of Ins connection w ith Ge.iug.i 
Seminary, James united with the Disciples’ Church in 
Orange He took the step after much leflection, and 
he took it fur gi eater usefulness. At once he became 
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an active, working Christian, in Chester. He spoke and 
prayed in meeting ; he urged the subject of religion upon 
the attention of his companions, privately as well as 
publicly , he seconded tlK religious efforts of the prin- 
cipal, and assisted him essentially in the conduct of 
religious meetings In short, the same earnest spirit 
pervaded his Christian life that had distinguished hts 
secular career 

In religious meetings his simple, earnest appeals, 
eloquently expressed, attracted universal attention 
There was a naturalness and feivour in his addresses 
that held an audience remarkably Many attended 
meetings to hear him speak, and for no other reason. 
Ills power .IS a public spc.ikcr began to show itself un- 
niist.ikably at that time No doubt his youthful appc.ir- 
•ince lent a charm to his woids ' 

“He is a born picachcr," remarked Mr. Branch to 
one of the f.iculty, “and he will make his mark in that 
profesaon " 

“One secict of his jiowcr is, th.at he'is wholly un- 
conscious of it," answered the member of the faculty 
aildrcsscd “ It seems to me he is the most eminent 
example of that I ever knew He appears to lose all 
thought of himself in the subject before him He is 
not a bold young man .at all , he is modest as any 
student in the ac.idemy, and j'ct, in siicakiiig, he qcems 
to be so absoibed m his theme that fear is banished He 
V ill m.ike a power in the pulpit, if present appearances 
foieshadow the future" 

“ It cannot be olhenvise,” responded Mr. Branch, “if 
cause and effect follow' 0.-1011 othci He develops very 
rapidly indeed I wish it weic possible for him to have 
a college education ” 

All seemed to take it for granted that James w'ould 
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be a preacher, although he had not signified to any one 
that he intended to be ITe had given no thought to 
that particular subject lie was too much absorbed in 
his studies, too much in love* with them, to settle that 
question liut Ins interest in icligioiis things, and his 
ability as a speaker, alone led them to tins conclusion 
1 he same feeling existed among the pupils 

“ Jiin will be a minister now,” leiiiaiked one of his 
companions to Henry 

Perhaps so," was Henry’s only reply. 

“He will make a good one, sure,” chimed in a third 
“Jly tjje time he gets into the pulpit, lie will astonish 
the natives 

“That will be ten years from now,” said the fust 
speaker. 

“ Not so long as that,” rejoined Ilemj'. “ I'ivc or sis. 
j cars IS long enough ” 

"He won't wear tiouscis of Kentucky jean, then,” 
added the second speaker, in a jocose inaniKr 

“He won't caic whethei he does oi not,” remarked 
Heiny. “He would W(.ar Kentucky juin just as epnek 
as bioadcloth , such things are w'hully unimportant in 
Uis estimation ” 

So the matter of his becoming a preacher was dis- 
cussed, all appealing to think that he was destined to 
become a pulpit oiator. Doubtless some thought it wms 
the only profession he would be qualified to fill. 

During* the summer vacation of liis last year at 
Geauga Seminary, in connection with a schoolmate, 
he sought work among the farmers in the vicinity He 
found no difficulty in securing jobs to suit Ins most 
Bangunic expectations. An amusing incident occuricd 
. with one of the farmers, to whom he applied for work 

“ What do you know about work ’ ” inquired the 
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farmer, surveying them from head to foot, and seeming 
to question their fitness for hi*" farm. 

“We have worked at farming," answered James, 
modestly 

“ C.in you mow ? " 

“Yes, sir." 

“ Can jou mow well*” cmi)hasi/ing the last w'ord 
"You can tell by trying us,” ansucicd James, not 
wishing tt) pniisc his own ability at labour. 

“ What w ages do you w ant ’ " 

“Just what you think is light” 

“ Well, that is fair , where did you come from J ” 
James eiilighleiied him on this subject, rind informed 
him, also, that they were trying to get an education 
“ You aie plucky boys,” the fanner added; “I think 
you may go to woi k " 

He condueled them to the h.ay-field, wheic they were 
piovided with scythes, lomarkmg to the thiec men 
alicady mow mg, “ I fere aie two boys who wall help y’ou ” 
J.imes exchanged glances with his companion, and 
the initiated might h.ive discovered in their mutual 
smiles an inkling of what w'as coming Their glances 
at c.aeh othei s.ud, as pl.iinly as words, “Let us beat 
these fellows, though w"c arc hoj's” James thought that 
the farmer emphasized the word boys more than was 
justifiable 

The boys had mowed an hoiii, the farmer being an 
interested w itiiess, w hen the latter cried out tb the tlrree 
men . 

“See here, you lubbers; tlic'c boys are beatin’ you 
all holler. Then sAvalhs arc w ider, and they mow better 
than y ou do You ought to be ashamed of yourselves ” 
The men made no reply, but bent their energies to 
work more resolutely The boy’s, too, were silent. 
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although they enjoyed the praise of their employer \ery 
much. They comprehended the situation fully, and 
their labours were pushed accordingly One day, while 
at work with the men, one of tltcm said to James : 

“ Y r are school-boys, I understand.” 

“Yes, we "re," answered James 

“ Whcrc'd ycr larn to farm it '* " 

“At home, and all about. We’ve had to earn out 
living,” was the reply of James. 

“Yer are no worse for that; it won’t damage your 
lamin'.” 

“ I cvpcct not , I should say good-bye to the sc> the 
if I thought so,” replied James “If theic had been nc 
work, there would have been no education for me.” 

“ What yer goin’ to make — a preacher ^ ” 

“That is an unsolved problem,” answered James, in a 
playful way “I have undertaken to make a man of 
myself first If I succeed, I may m.ikc something else 
afterwards ; if I don’t succeed, I shall not be fit for much 
anyway" 

“ Ycr in a fair way to succeed, I guess,” responded the 
labourer, w'ho seemed to have the idea, in common with 
other people, that James was aiming to be a minister 

When the day of settlement with the boys came, the 
farmer said : 

“ N»w, boys, what must I pay you ? ” 

“ What you think is right,” replied James, at the same 
time thinking that the farmer’s emphasis of the word 
boys indicated boys’ pay. 

“ I s’posc you don’t expept men’s wages , you arc only 
boys ” 

“ If boys do men’s work, what’s the dificrcncc ” 

“ Well, you see, boys never have so much as men : 
there’s a price for boys, and there’s a price for men 
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Some boys will do more woik than others, but the beit 
of them only have boys’ pay ” 

“ Hut you told the men that we mowed wider swaths, 
and mowed better than they, and beat them. Now, 
admit that we aie boys, if we have done men's work, why 
should we not have their pay i I told you at first to 
pay us what was right, and I say so now , and if we 
have worked as well as jour men, or better, is it not 
n^ht that we should have their pay 

James' plea was a strong one, and the farmer ftlt its 
fou'e. 'lliere was but one honouiable cuuise out of the 
diflieiilty, and that was to pay the boys just wliat he did 
tile men. 

“ W'ell, boys, I can't in justice deny that j'ou did as 
miieh woik as the men,” he said, “and so IJl pay you 
men’s wages , but j ou are the fust boys I ever paid such 
wages to ” 

“ 1 hope we are not the last ones,” added James, who . 
was never in a strait for a reply. 

The fanner paid them full wages, and parted with 
them in good feeling, wishing them success in their strug- 
gle!) for an education, and sajMiig to James : 

“ If, one of these d.i>s,you pieach as w'ell as you mow, 

I sh.ill w ant to hear j'ou ” 

When they left the farmer, James remarked to his 
companion . 

“ L\ erj body seems to think that I am going to be a 
pieacher, why is it^” He was so uncons'cioiis of his 
abilities for that piofession that he was actually puzzled 
to know why it w as. 

“ I suppose It Is because they think j'Ou are better 
qualified for that than any pther calling,” his companion 
replied "I nc\cr lieard jou say what profession yog 
should choose." 
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‘ No, I don’t think you have ; nor any one else. When 
the time comes I shall choose for the best. I should 
like to be a preacher, and I sh^'iild like to be a teacher. 
I don't know but I should Itkc to be a lawyer. I 
shouldn't want to be a doctor ” 

James stated the matter here just about as it was at 
that time He was going to make the most of himself 
possible, m the first place, — ^a very sensible idea for a 
youth, — and then devote himself to the manifcs! hue nl 
duty • 

At this time the anti-slavery contest ran high through- 
out the country In Ohio its fnends were as zealous and 
fearless as they were anywhere in the country. The 
question of the abolition of slavery was discussed, not 
only in pulpits and on public rostiiims, but in village 
and school lyceums. It was discussed in the Debating 
Society of the Seminary “OuGiir Sr,AVi,KV lo iiK 
^AIIOI-ISHED IN 1 Ills Rci'UJir IC > ” This was a question 
that drew out James in one of his best cffoits From 
the time his attention was drawn to the subject, he w.is 
a thorough hater of slavery. It was such a monstrous 
w rong that he had no patience with it, 

“ A disgrace to the nation,” he said “ People fighting 
to bo fice, and then reducing other!, to a w'orsc slavery 
than that which they fought ! It is a burning shame ' ” 

“ The founders of the government didn't think so,” 
answ'ered the schoolmate addressed. "If they had 
thought so, tiicy would have made no provision for it " 
“So much more the shame,” replied James. "The 
very men who fought to .break the British yoke of 
bondage legalized a worse bondage to others I That is 
w'hat makes my blood boil I can’t understand how 
men of intelligence and honour could do what is su 
inconsistent and inhuman ” 


Q 
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“ Slavery wouldn't stand much of a show where you 
are, I judfje,” added his schoolmate “You would sweep 
it away without discussing the question whether ininu- 
duite emancipation is safe or not ” 

“Safe'" exclaimed James, in a tone of supreme 
contempt , “ it is always safe to do right, and it is nevei 
safe to do wrong, especially to perpetrate such a mon- 
strous wrong as to buy and sell men ’’ 

It was this inboin and inbred hostility to human 
bondage that J. lines carried into the discussion of the 
question named, in their school lyceum He prepared 
himself for the debate with moic than usual carefulness 
He read whatever he could find upon tile subject, and 
he taxed his .ictivc brain to the utmost in forging argu- 
ments against the crime 

Companions and friends had been surprised and 
interested before by his ability in debate ; but on this 
oecasion he discussed his favourite theme with larger 
fiecdom and more eloquence than ever Iherc was a 
manly and exhaustive treatment of the question, such 
as he had not evinced before It enlisted his sj mpathies 
.ind honest convictions as no pievioiis question had 
done, so that his feivour and energy were gie.itci 
til. in ever, holding the audience in rapt and delighted 
attention 

Commenting upon his cftbit afterwards, one of his 
schoolmates said to a number of his companions 
piesent' 

“We'll send Jim to Congress one of these d.iys" 
James was present, and th^ remark was intended both 
for spoi t and praise. 

“I don't w'ant you should send me until I have 
graduated at Geauga Academy," retorted James, dis 
IV1..1 .1 to lre>t the matter playfully. 
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“We'll let you do lh.it; but we c.m begin the c.im- 
piign now, and set the wires for pulling by-and-by," 
replied the first speaker. “I’ll stump tlic distiict for 
you, J im, and charge only my bxpenscs ’’ 

“ And who will you chaige your expenses to ? ” 
inquired James 

“ To the c.andidate, of course, Hon James A Garfield," 
the schoolmate answered, with a l.iugh, in wliich the 
whole company joined, not excepting James Tlic incident 
illustrates the place that James held m the opinions of 
his school-fcllons Not the immature opinions of pq^tial 
friends, but the wcll-coiisidcred and honest estimate of 
faculty and pupils 

In the f.vll term of that year there came to the school 
a joung lady by the name of Lucretia Rudolph, .i 
modest unpictentious, talented giil James soon dis- 
covcicd that she was a young lady of unusual w’oilh and 
intellectual ability. lie was not much inclined to the 
company of school-girls , he was too bashful to make 
much of a displ.iy in th.il line lie was not veiy coin- 
paiuon.ible in their society, foi he w.is not .it home there. 
Hut lie w as unconsciously draw n to this new and jiretly 
pupil. Miss Lucretia Rudolph First, her modest, l.idy- 
hke demeanour attracted liis attention There was a 
gr.icc m her movements, and evidence of mtellcctu.il 
sticngth in hei conversation Her recit.itions were 
perfect, showing industry and scholarship These things 
impressed • James sensibly. No fem.alc student h.id 
atti acted his attention at all before Nor was there any 
such thing as falling in Ipvc with her on his part 1 le 
regal dec! her with more favour than he had ever regarded 
a young lady m school , and it w'as her worth and 
, scholarship that drew him. They were intimate, 
mutually polite, helpers of each other in study, real 
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friends in all the relations of schoolmates. Further 
than that, neither of them had thoughts about each 
other They associated together, and parted at the close 
of the term with no exjtectation, perhaps, of renewing 
their acquaintance again We speak of the matter 
here, because the two will meet again elscw'here. 

James made rapid progress m Latin after he decided 
to go to college It was the study that occupied his 
odd moments especially. Every spare hour that he 
could snatch w.is devoted to this The following winter 
he taught school, and Latin received much of his atten- 
tion in evening hours. He enjoyed the study of it, and, 
.it the s.imc time, was stimulated by the considciation 
that it was required in a collide course of study 

J.atc in the autumn James met witli a young man 
who was connected with the Eclectic Institute, a new 
institution just established in Hiram, Portage County, 
Ohio James knew that such an institution had been 
ijponcd, .ind tli.it wa > all ; of its scope and diameter he 
W'.is ignorant 

“ You can fit for college there,” he said to James , 
“ there IS no better place in the country for that business 
The school opened with over one hundred scholars, and 
the iiimibcr is mpidly increasing” 

“ Any fitting for college there now ^ ” James inquired. 

“ Yes, seveial , I am one of them ’’ 

" How f.ir along are you ^ ” 

" Only just begun I have to work my oiiii way, so 
that it w'lll be slow.” 

“That IS the case with mq So far I have had but 
eleven dollars from my friends, and I have more than 
returned that amount to them ” 

“ A follow can do it if he only has grit enough ” 

“ How expensive is the school continued James. 
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“ Not more expensive than Geauga Seminary. It is 
designed to give a chance to the poorest boy or girl to 
get an academical education besides, it is conducted 
under the auspices of the Dfbciples, and the teachers 
belong to that sect " 

" I belong to the Disciples' Church,” said James. 

" So do I That would not take me there, however, 
if it u as not a good school. I think it is one of the best 
schools to be found ” 

“ The teachers are well qualified, aie they 

“ They aic the very best of teachers ; no better in.any 
school ’’ 

“ I am glad that you have called my attention to the 
school,” added James; “I think I shall go there ne.vt 
yen ” . 

Here was the second casual meeting w ith a person, 
m a single term, that had much to do with the future 
career of James. Ills mother would have called it 
I’KOVinr.Nl lAl. . James would call it so Meeting 

with one of them led to his decision to go to college, 
meeting with the other carried him to the Hiram 
Eclectic Institute 

James closed his connection with the Geauga Semi- 
nal y at the expiration of the fall term, leaving it with a 
reputation for scholarship and character of which the in- 
stitutlbn was justly pioud As wc have said, he taught 
school during the follow'ing w'lntcr. It was at Warrens- 
villt, where he had taught before. He received eighteen 
dollars a month, and board, with the esteem and gratitude 
of his patrons 

We should not pass over the oration that James de- 
livered at the annual exhibition of Geauga Seminary, in 
Novembet, 1850 It was his last task pcrfoimcd at the 
institution and the first oration of his literary life. The 
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part assigned t« him was honorary; and he spent ah 
the time he could spare, amid other pressing duties, 
upon the production He was to quit the institution, 
.ind he would not coiiceiti his desire to close his course 
of study there with Ins best effort He kept a diary at 
the time, and his diary discloses the anxiety with whieli 
lie undertook the prcpaiation of that oration, and the 
tlioroiigh application with which he aceoniplishcd hi« 
purpose. ' Neither ambition nor vanity can be discovered 
in the least degree, m his diaiy ; that was written for no 
eyes but his own Ills performance piovcd the iitti ac- 
tion of tlie hour It earned the audit nce like a siupnse, 
allhoiigh they expected a noble elfoit from the ablest 
student in the academy It exceeded then expectations, 
ami was a fitting close of his hoiioiiiable eoiintclion witli 
the school, 

Keturniiig home, he found his mother making picpar- 
ations to visit relatiscs in Muskingum County, eighteen 
miles fiom Zanesville. 

\ 

“ You must go, Janie's , I have made all my airangc* 
nieiits for you to go with me,” s,iid Ins mother, 

“ IIow' long will >ou be gone 

“All the spiiiig, .ind into the summer, pcihaps" 

“ I had concluded to go to tile J'-clcclic Institute at 
I 111 am, when the spiing term opens” 

“ You liai e ^ \\ liy do ) ou go tlicic ? ” 

“To prepaie foi college” 

“Do you expect )ou can woik jour way tliioi'igh 
a)llcgc ? ” 

“ I expect I can, oi I should not undertake it.” And 
James then rehearsed the ciicumstanccs under which he 
decided to go to college, if possible, and to take a pre- 
paiatory com sc at Hir.am, 

“ I shall be glad, James, to have you accomplish j’our 
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purpose,” icmorUcd liis mother, after to his re- 

hcaiaal, in uhidi she u as deeply intcrcbtcil. “I think, 
however, that you had better go uith me, and cntei the 
ICcIectic Institute at the opening of the f.ill tei in ” 

“ It u ill be wasting a good deal of time, it seems to 
me,” said James. 

“I don’t mean that you shall go there to idle au.iy 
your time Take your books along u ith j ou You can 
find uoik theic, too, I have no doubt. Teihiips you can 
fiiid.a school there to teach.” 

“Well, if I can be c.atnmg something to help me along, 
peili.ips I had hcttei go It will giiemeanoppoituiiily 
to see ihoie of the uoiUl " 

“And some of >our lelations, also,” inleiuipled hi, 
niotlici 

It uas'scttlcd that James should accompany his molhei 
on her visit , and they staited as soon as they could gi.1 
ri ady The journey took them to Clccelaml lust, wheie 
Jiimes uas sensibly reminded of his cncuiintei uilli the 
drunken captain, and his providential copiieelion with 
the c.inal boat The Cle\ eland and Columbus railro.id 
had just been opened, and James and Ills mother took 
their first iidc in the cars on that day. J.imos had not 
sien a lailioad before, and it was one of the new things 
under the sun, that piovcd a real stimulus to his 
tliuuglits He beheld in it a signal triumph of skill aijd 
•wiitei prise 

The state capilol had been erected at Columbus, and 
the legislature u as in session It was a gi and sjiectaclc to 
James. lie had scarcely formed an idea of the building, 
so that the view of it surprised him 11c visited the 
legislature in session, and received his first impressions 
of tlie law-making poucr. *It was a great ticat to iiini, 
and the impressions of that day were never obliterated. 
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From Columbus they proceeded by stage to Zanes* 
ville. On their way James remarked,— 

“ I never should have made an objection to this trip, 
if I had expected to see tiic capitol, or the legislature in 
session. That alone is equal to a month’s schooling to 
me It has given me an idea about public affairs that 
I never had before " 

“ It is fortunate that you came,” replied Mrs Garheld 
" It does'buys who ///i///- much good to see things which 
set them to thinktugr 

“I guess that is so,” replied James, with a roguish 
sinifc, as if he thought his mother had exerted herself to 
compliment him. “ Thinking is needed in this world 
about as much as anything ” 

" Right thinking,” suggested his mother 

“Ml. IJranch says a young man better think errone- 
ously than not to think at all,” responded James. 

“ I don't think I should agree with Mr. Branch It is 
safe, not to think than to think wrong,” said Mrs. Gar 
field 

“I suppose that Mr Branch meant to rebuke dull 
scholais, who never think for themselves, and take every 
assertion of the books as correct, without asking why" 
added James 

James and his mother thus discussed the scenes and 
the times on their way to Zanesville, enjoy ing the change 
and the sceiiciy very much From the latter place they 
floated down the Muskingum River, in a skiff, to tlreir 
destination, eighteen miles distant Here they found 
then relatives the more rejoiced to sec them because 
their visit was unexpected 

As soon as they wcic fairly settled among their re- 
lations, w ithin four or five days after their arrival, J,imes 
began to cast about for something to do 
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" Perhaps you can get a school to keep over in Har* 
rison, four miles from here,” said his aunt. ” I heard 
they were looking after a teacher ” 

“ Who shall I go to there to find out ’ ” inquired 
James 

“ I can’t tell you, but your uncle can, w hen he gets 
home ” 

James learned to whom application should^be made, 
and posted away immediately, and secured the school, 
at tn clvo dollars a month, for three months. 

“ You are fortunate,” said his mother, on hearing his 
report. , “You will be contented to stay now until I get 
leady to go home. What kind of a school-house have 
they > ” 

“A log-house ; not much of an affair.’* 

"How large is the school ^ ” 

“ About thirty , enough to crowd the building full " 

" When do you begin ^ ” 

" Next Monday ” 

“ Hoard round, I suppose ^ ” 

“ Yes , and some of the families arc bctw’ccn two and 
three miles away ’ 

James comircnccd his school under favourable aus- 
pices, so far as his relations to the pupils were concerned 
The conveniences for a school were meagre, and the 
parents w'crc imliffcrcnt to the real wants of their chil- 
dien. Most of them failed to appreciate schooling It 
was quite 'cold weather when the school opened, and 
there was no fuel provided. Near by the school-house, 
however, there was coal, in*a bank, and James proposed 
to his pupils to dig fuel therefrom , and, in this way, 
their fire was run until it bepame so warm that fire was 
nut needed 

The p.ipils were not so far advanced as the pupds at 
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Warrcnsvillc, but not so roujfh as those at the Lcdje. 
TJic iieijjlibourliood was notio far advanced in the ails 
of civilization as the rtsiion with which James had been 
familiar. Yet, he enjoy etrschool-keepiii" there, and ins 
connection with the families was pleaSiiiit At tlie close 
of the teim he received many expressions of aflection 
and confideiiee fiom the piijnls, and sepaiated fiom them 
with the best of feeling 

Mrs Ciarfield was re<idy to return to Orange at the 
close of the school . noi was James soiry to strut on the 
joiigiey home y\fli i an .ibsence of over three months, 
James found himsi If at the homestead with inoie nior'’V 
tli..n he iiad when he left. 
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SKV^R^L weeks would inlcivctic befoie Ihe conimciu'e- 
ment of llie term at Ilii.im, .ind J.imcs looked .ibrnt 
for w oik that he niij^ht add loins funds foi an cliiei- 
tion I'lo was plannintj now to lav iii) moiiLj to a.sist 
luitiself lhioiu;li college IIo found jobs lo ouiijiy his 
lime fully unlil he would leave to entei the Iveloelie 
III .litutc* 

It was the last of Amjusi, 1851, when Jaiiu s leaclu d 
1 1 11 am Ihe board of liuslees was in sisaon I’lo- 

' ccedmiT directly lo llic iiisliUiliun, he aeeosled ihe 
janitor ‘ 

“I want to sec the piincijial of the in-.lilulc," he said 

“He lb engaged with the boaid of liubtees, who .ire 
in session now," replied thejanitoi. 

“ C.in I see him, or them 

“ I’lob.ibly , I will see ” And the j'.initoi v.c nt dm ctly 
to ihc.rooni of the tiiistces, and annoiuieed, — 

"A youiifT man at the door, who is desiious to sec 
the .boaid at once.” 

“Let him come in," answeicd the eh.iiiinan 

James presented himself politely, lhoir;li iieih.ips 
avvkw ardly. 

“ Gentlemen," he said, " I am anxious to {jet an educ.v 
tion, and have come here to 5 >cc what 1 can do ’’ 

" Well, this is a good pkice to obtain an education," 
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answered the chairman, without waiting: fot James to 
proceed further. " Where are you from ?” 

“From Orange My name is James Abram Gar- 
field. I have no father ,* he died when I was an infant. 
My mother is widow Eliza Garfield " 

"And you want what education this institution can 
furnish } ” 

" Yes, sir, provided I can work my way." 

“ Then you are poor > ” 

"Yes, sir; but I can work my w.ay L thojght, 
perjiaps, that I could have the chance to ring the bell, 
and sweep the floors, to pay part of my bills.” 

" How much h.ive you been to school ? 

"I have attended Geauga Seminary three years, 
teaching school in the winter." 

"Ah • then you aic quite advanced 

"No, not very far advanced. I have commenced 
Latin and Greek " 

" Then you think of going to college ? ” 

" That IS what I am trying for." 

" I think we had better try this young man,” said one 
of the trustees, addressing the chairman. He was much 
impressed by the earnestness and intelligence of the 
applicant, and was in favour of rendering him all the 
aid possible. 

“Yes," answered the chairman, “he has started out 
upon a noble work, and we must help him all we can." 

“How do we know that you can do the SAtceping and 
bcIl-ringing to suit us?" inquired another trustee of 
James. 

"Try me — try me two weeks, and if it is not done to 
your entire satisfaction I will rclire without a word.” 
James’ honest reply settled the matter 

James was nineteen years old at this time ; he became 
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twenty in the following November. So he was duly 
installed bell-ringer and sweeper-general. 

Hiram was a small out-of-the-way town, tw'clve miles 
from the railroad, the “centre” being at a cross-roads, 
with two churches, and half a dozen other buildings. 
The institution was located there to accommodate the 
sons and daughters of the Western Reserve farmers. 
President Hinsdale, who now picsidcs over the college 
(it w'as elevated to a college tw'clve or fifteen ye.iis ago), 
says. “The Institute building, a plain but substantially 
built brick structure, was put on the top of a windy lull, 
in the middle of a corn-field One of the cannon tliat 
General* Scotf's soldiers drag^^cd to the city of Mc.mco 
III 1847, planted on the roof of the new structure, would 
not have commanded a score of farmhouses. Here 
the school opened at the time Garfield was closing his 
studies at Chester It had been in operation two tci ms 
wheri he offered himself for enrolment Hiram fur- 
' nished a location, the board of trustees a building awl 
the first teacher?, the surrounding country students, but 
the spiritual Hiram made itself. Kvcrything was new. 
Society, traditions, the genius of the school, had to be 
evolved from the forces of the teachers and pupils, 
limited by the general and local environment Let no 
one be surprised when I say that such a school as this 
was tly; best of all places for young Gaifield. 'Ihere 
was freedom, opportunity, a large society of rapidly 
and ^agerly.oponing young minds, instructors who were 
learned enough to instruct him, and abundant scope for 
ability and force of character, of which he had a super- 
abundance. 

“Few of the students who came to Hiram in that day 
had more than a district-schdbl education, though some 
liad attcnd6d the high schools and academies scattered 
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over the country; so that Garfield, although he had 
made but slight progress in the classics and the higher 
mathematics previous to his arrival, ranked well-up 
with the flist scholars In ability, all acknowledged that 
he was the peer of any , soon his superiority to all others 
was generally conceded *’ 

James sought an early oppoitunity to confer with the 
principal 

“ I wnht yoiir advice as to my course of study," he 
said " My purpose is to enter college, and I \\ ant to 
pursue the best way there ” 

"You w.int to 111, ike thorough work of it, as you go 
along ? " the principal answered, by way ot inquiry. 

“ Yes, sir, as thorough as possible. What I know I 
want to know ciitiniily" 

" 1 hat IS a good idea , better take time, and master 
everything as you go along Many students fail be- 
cause they aie satisfied with a smattering of knowledge. 
Iht a scholar, or don't undertake” 

“I agice with you perfectly, and i am ready to 
aceept your advice , and will regulate my course accord- 
ingly” 

Our regular piepai.itory course of study cannot be 
improved, 1 think," continued the principal “ You can 
pm sue liighci studies heie, and enter college in advance 
if you choose. Hut that can be delcrinined hereafter 
At present, you e.in go on with the branches undertaken, 
and tune will indic.ite improvement and changes neces- 
s.iry.” 

" It w ill be necessary for me to labour some out of 
school hours, in order to pay all my bills," added James 
“ Then I would like to be earning something more to 
help me through college” ' 

“ What do j on pioposc to do ? ” 
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“ I can work on a farm, or in a c.irpcnti'r's sliop, or do 
odd jobs at moit anjlhinj;; that oltcis 1 ha\u alicady 
seen the earpenler heic.” 

“ Well, what prospect for \\ o?k ? ” 

“ After a few days he w ill h.u e w ork for me, mostly 
plaiiiii" ; and that I have dune mote than aiijlhiii^^ in 
the caipentcr’s line ” 

“Yon aie fortunate to find woik at oiue” 

“I never have failed to find woik, since I Wi\e been 
depondent upon my o\\ n exertions " 

“I hope jou aluaj's will find work, that joii m.iy 
realize the accomplishment of your object I shall do 
cverj thing in my power to assist you, aiul do it with all 
my hcai t ’’ 

“ Thank j ou," responded James, grateful for the deep 
intcicstllic piincipal appeared to manifest in his wel- 
faie 

lie secured quarters in a room with foiii other 
students, rather thick for the highest cumfoit, but “ ne- 
cessity miiltiplfcs bedfellows” Here he set .diout his 
liter.iry woik with a ze.d and ilcvotioii that attiacted 
attention, 'Iheolliceof bcll-nngci obliged him to use 
verycaily, for the first bell wms rung at five o'clock 
The ofTice of sweeper compelled him to be on the 
alert at an early hour, also I’romphicss w'as the leading 
rcqumcment of the jouth who rang the bell It must be 
luiigon the mark A single minute loo early, or too 
late, spoiled the promptness O/i the mark fu’civ/y, 
W'as the rule Nor was it any cross to James I’ronijit- 
ness, as wc have seen, was one of his boin qualities It 
was all the same to him w'hcthcr he arose at four or five- 
o’clock in the morning, or whether he must ring the bell 
three or a dozen times a day. He adapted himself to 
cncumstaliccs with perfect case. Instead of bending tc 
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circumstances, circumstances bent to him He made 
a good bell-ringer and sweeper, simply because it was 
.1 rule uilli him to do everything well. One of his room- 
mates said to him : • 

"Jim, I don't see but you sweep just as well as you 
recite " 

“Why shouldn't I?” James responded, promptly. 

“ M.iny peoiile do important things best,” replied his 
sclioolin.ue, "and a lesson is more important than 
sweeping" 

" You are heretical," exclaimed James. “ If your 
views upon other matters aic not sounder than that, you 
will not make a \cry s.ifc leader. Sweeping, in its 
jilace, is just as important as a lesson in Greek is, in 
Its place, and, thcieforc, according to your own rule, 
should be done as well " 

“You are right, Jim; I yield my heresy, like the 
honest boy th.il I am ” 

“ I think that the boy who w'ould not sweep well, 
would not study well,” eontiiiued James. "There may 
be I inphoHs to the rule, but the lule is a correct one' 

“I guess jou arc about right, Jiin, but my opinion 
IS lh.it few persons carryout the rule There arc certain 
Hungs about which most people arc superficial, however 
thorough they may be in others '' 

“ Th.it m.iy be true , I shall not dispute you there,'' 
rejoined James , “ and that is one ic.'ison why so many 
persons fail of success They ha\e no scttl^ purpose 
to be thorough Not long ago I icad, in the life of 
I'rankhn, that he claimed, 'thoroughness must be a 
principle of action ' " 

“ And that is why you sw eep as well as you study ? " 
interrupted the room-mate, ih a complimentary tone. 

“ Yes, of course And there is no reason why a person 
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should not be as thorough in one thing as in another. 
I don't think it is any harder to do woik well than it 
lb to half do it I know that it is much liaidei to reeitc 
a lesbon poorly than to recite it* pei fectly ” 

I found that out some tune ago, to my mortification,” 
rejoined the room-mate, in a playful m.mnei “Theic 
lb bome fun in a perfect Icbson, I confess, and a gieat 
amount of misery in a poor one ” 

"It Is piecisely so with sweeping,” aildul James. 
"Thfi siglit of a hcdf-swcpt floor would be an ejesorc 
to me all the time It would bo all of a pieee t\ith 
a poor k'sbonj' 

"I could go the half-bwept floor best,” leinaikcd tlic 
room-mate. 

" I can.go neither best,” retorted James, "bince theic 
is no need of it ” 

J.uncs had told the trustees to try him at bcll-iinging 
and sweeping tw o w'eeks They did , and the trial was 
pei fectly satisfjictoiy Ho w.is peimanently installed 
in the position 

A person, now an esteemed clcrgvin.in, who actid 
in the same capacity six or eight ye.irs afti r J.imes.did, 
wiites "When I did j.initoi woik, I had to iing a bell 
at fi\e‘ o'clock in the moiiung, and .inothei at nine 
o'clock in the evening, and I think this h.id been an im- 
memol'i.il custom dining school sessions 'Ihe woik w.is 
(piite laboiious, and much di pended upon the piomiit- 
iies? and 'efficiency of the person who handled the 
bell-rope, as the morning h.id to be divided into ecpi.d 
poitioiis, aftci a huge slice had been taken out of it f >x 
the chapel exercises, which were alw.iys protracted to 
uncertain lengths It w.is apnoying, tedious woik." 

A lady, now living m the State of Illinois w.is a 
member of the school wdien James was inaugurated 

• R 
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bell-ringer, and she writes' “When he first entered 
the institute, he paid for his schooling by doing janitor's 
work, — sweeping the floor and ringing the bell. I can 
see him even now standing, in the morning, with his 
li.ind on the bell-rope, ready to give the signal calling 
te.iclicrs .ind scholars to engage in the duties of the day* 
As we passed bj', cntciing the schoolroom, he had a 
elieeifiil woul for every one He was the most popular 
pel son 111 the institute He was always good n.atiiicd, 
fond of eoinersation, and \ciy enteitaining He was 
witl'>, anil ipiiek at rciiarlcc, but his joke though biil- 
liaiit and .liikiiig, weie alw.i\-< liainiless, ..ind he never 
would willingl} hint anuthei’s feelings ” 

'llu jouiig uadei should ponder the wolds, “most 
poimlai pel son in the institute," — and jet bell-iiiigei 
.111(1 swinier' Doing the most nuiii.d woik there was 
to do with the same elieerfuliiess and thoiouglini ss that 
he would sohe a piohleiii in aigeln.i ' Tlicie is an iiii- 
poil.int lisson 111 this f.iet for the joiiig They can 
.dioid to siudj it. The joulh who beeonies the mo,l 
“liopul.ir" student in the institution, iiolw'ithstanding 
he niigs the bell and sweeps the flooi-., must jiossess 
unusu.d ipialities Doubtless he made the ofTicc of bell- 
riiigei .ind sweeper \eiy lespectable We dare saj" that 
some stude’iilb weie willing to scive in that capacitj' 
tlieieaftei who weic not willing to sene befoic Anj’ 
iieces-.irj' and useful cniploj niciit is rcspei;tablc , but 
many j'oulhs ha\c not found it out The students du.- 
coicied the f.iel in the Kclectic Institute They leaincd 
it of J.anics He dignified the humble offices that he 
tilUd He did it bj putting iIuittuLr into his woik. 

There were nearly two thousand volumes m the 
libi .11 y belonging to the school From this treasury of 
knowledge James ditw laigelj* D\eiy sp.’ie ivuin.iit 
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■ > Ills time ^\as occupied uith books thcicfiom. He 
bcg.in to be an enthusiastic reader of poetiy iit Ge.iu'^a 
hciniiiary “ Younjj’s Night Thoughts,” which he found 
there, was the volume that pHiticularly impiesscd his 
mind, just before he became a Chiistian under the 
pleaching of the Disciples’ minister at Orange Ills 
tenacious mcinoiy retained much that he read, both of 
poetry and piose Here he had .i wnler lield to esploie, 
more books to occupy his alleiilion, though not iiioie 
time -to read He began to lead topically and sj ,ieiii- 
atically . 

“What aie you doing with that book?" iinpiiied a 
room-mate , “ tianscribing it ’’ 

“ Not cvaclly, though I am making it niiiie a> niueli 
as possible,” J ames replied. “ '1 akmg noli s ” 

“ I should think that would be slow woik ’’ 

“Not at all, the way I do” 

“ \\ hat way aic you doing ? ” 

“ I note the inipoitant topics on which the book 
treats, with the pages, that I may turn to any toinc of 
which it treats, should I have occasion hcie.iitcr J 
mean to do the same with cveiy book 1 le.id, ;ind 
picsorve the notes foi futiiie use” 

“A good plan, if }Ou have the paticiae I w.iiil to 
dash through a book at double-ipiick , I couldn’t stop 
for sucVi business,” added the schoedmate 

" I spend no nioic time over a book than jou do, I 
think,” aiisw*crcd James “ I catch the drift, and appro- 
piiate the strong points, and let all the rest slide Ih.t 
taking notes senes to impxess the contents ujjon my 
memory. '1 hen, hereafter, when I speak or wide upon 
a given topic, my notes will direct me to necessary 
material ” 

"Your animui.iti*m will be ready, all ycu will J i . 
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to tlo will be to load and fire,** suggested his room-mate. 
" 1 hat Is not bad I think the plan is a good one " 

"It will sa\c much time in the long run Instead of 
being oljligcd to hunt fot infoimation on topics, I can 
turn to It at once’’ J.iracs remarked thus with an 
assuiancc that showed his purpose was well matured 
lie will testify to-day that the method adopted has 
been onc^of the most helpful and important rules of his 
lifi Many scholais have pursued a similar course, and 
their verdict respecting the usefulness of tlic plan is 
unanimous It is an excellent method for the young of 
both sexes, whether they arc contemplating a thorough 
education or not , for it w ill promote their intelligence, 
and increase their general information. This result is 
ilcsirable in the humblest as well as in the highest 
position An intelligent, well-informed citircn adorns 
his place. 'I hat honoured and lifted into respectability 
the oflicc of bell-ringer and sweeper at Iliram Institute 
.IS we h.ive seen 

When James had completed his collegiate course, and 
bcc.'imc principal of Ilinim Institute, he wrote to a 
jo'Uli whom he dcsiicd should undcitakc a liberal 
course of education 

“Tell mo, Ihuke, do you not feel a spirit stirring 
w ithin j Oil that Ion ;s /v X/zorv f<> Jo and to date, to hold 
converse with the pe.it world of thought, and holds 
before you some high and noble object to which the 
i igour of your mind and the strength of y'Our arm may- 
be given? Do you not hav-e longings like these, which 
you brc.itlic to no one, and which you feel must he 
heeded, or you v>ill pass through life uns.atisficd and 
regictful > I am sure yoi\ have them, and they will for 
c\ cr cling round ywir heart t^l you obey their mandate 
They are the voice of th.'it nature which God has given 
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you, and which, when obeyed, will ble^s you and }ouf 
fellow-men ” 

Whether Burke felt this " spirit stirring within him ” 
or not, it is certain that it moved James, as some mys- 
terious power, when he entered this new Held, and long 
before, impelling him onward and upw'ard in a career 
that could not hcive been denied him without inflicting 
an everlasting wound upon his soul. 

In the spring, after Janies became connectetl with the 
school, the principal proposed that the pupils should 
bring trees from the forest, and set them out op the 
Campps, to adorn the grounds, and provide a lovely 
shade for those who would gather there twenty and 
thirty years hence 

"A c^ipital idea'" exclaimed James to Baker, with 
whom he was conferring upon the subject “If each 
male student will put out one tree for himself, and one 
for a female student, we can cover the Cnin]nis with 
trees, and the^ .streets near by as w'ell , and do it ne.\t 
Saturday, too " 

“ That IS real gallantry, Jim,” answered Baker, “'llie 
girls, of course, can’t set out trees ’’ 

“And the boys will take pride in setting them out for 
them,” interrupted James 

“And calling them by their names,” added Baker, 
suggtstivcly. 

“ A bright idea is that, to name the trees after those 
for whom* they are set out,” responded James. “You 
are an original genius, George, I should not have 
thought of that. It must be because you think mure 
of girls than I do " 

“But the plan to plant ,a tree for each girl is yours, 
Jim. 1 ean't claim the patent for that." 

“ I am not ashamed to own it. It is worthy of the 
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I.i-jys of the Western Rcser\'c. We can have a rich time 
in ciii>in'5 out llie plan, betfei than a iitlc oi party.” 

“ 1 Ihiiik so,” said Haker. 

“ 'llie s.ilisfaction of knowing we arc doing something 
th.it will be a great blessing thirty years from now’, 
.adding be.auty and comfort to the institute and town, is 
stimulus enough," continued James 
'Ihis enterprise was nobly prosecuted, and the trees 
weie planted and named as above. James enjoyed it 
lingcly lie was a gre.it admirer of nature, and a. tree 
or .1 flower afifoitlcd him genuine pleasure To plant 
tieL->' .iboiit his favourite institution, that would furnish 
sli.wly w.ilks in futuie d.iys, was to him a fnivilcge that 
he would not willingly miss 

Duiiivf his fust ye.ir's connection with the school, a 
fern de student of consider.ible brightness .''iid' sehol.ii- 
slnp vtol.iUd some lule of the institution, foi which the 
pnntipal thought slie should be publicly lebukcd Ihe 
lebi'kc woulil be adininisteied aftei the chapel e.\eicises 
on the following inoining Ihc .liftin' caused mueh 
disiussion .among the pupils Their symiiathies were 
wholly enlisted lor the girl, as she was deservedly 
'pule [io[)ul.ir 

“It Is most too b.ul,’ lom liked James to a lady 
student “ It will well-nigh kill hei , I pity hei ” 

“ I think It Is a sh.inie to make a small .ilf.iii lilac that 
so puhlii,” u'plied the j.ning lady ‘’If it wms one of 
the boj s, It would not be Ji.ill so b.id ” • 

"You think ho\s .no used to it, oi arc of less consc- 
ijiience than giils^” letortcd James, in a \ein of humour 
“Not e\ ully lh.it I think the worst way of lebuking 
a joung l.idy should not be selected” 

“ I .agree with you ex.ictly ; but I suppose there is no 
help for it now." 
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“Unless we get up a petilioii asking that the rebuke 
be iiii\atil\’ aclministcied ” 

“ u ill sign it," said James, '• but it iniist be done 
ii’imedi.itclj ” 

“ 1 1\ ill see some of the giils at once " And, so saj mg, 
the young lady hastened away. 

In many groups the matter was discussed on that 
day, and much excitement prevailed , but the movement 
for a pitition failed, and the following moining dawned 
with, the assurance that the rebuke would be ad- 
ministered before the whole school The schulais 
assembled w'lth hearts full of pity for the unfortuii.ite 
gill. No ontS felt more keenly for her than James, lie 
expected to see her overcome ami ci iished 

Ihe piincip.il called upon hci to use, and the rebuke 
was adiifmisteied, while all the scholais dropped their 
In .ids 111 pity loi her She suriucd the ordc.il She 
mitliei we'iit nor f.iintcd On leliimg fiom the ch.ipel, 
with the ciowd of schol.irs, she icm.iikcd to J.imes, m 
the he.iimg df m my, — “It seems to me that Uncle 
Sutheil.md was rathei pcisonal” 

The jocose remark eic.itcel a laugh .ill round, and 
none l.iugdicd moie heartily than Janus, who comruded 
that their piofound sympathies h.id been s.adly w.isted 
J.imes had not been at lliiani long bcfoie the slii- 
dciits .discovered one prominent trait of his ch.ii.icter, 
VI/ , a keen sense of justice lie w'as foiul of b.il]-j)I.iy- 
mg. .md h« w.intcd cvcr>body to enjoy it. One d.iy he 
took up the b.it to enjoy a game, when he obseived 
seieral of tlie smaller boys looking on wustfully, seeming 
to s.iy in their hearts, we wish w'c could pkiy 
“ Arc not those boys m the game ? " he .isked 
“ What ' those little chaps ? Of course not ; they 
w'ould spoil the grfiTie.” 
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“ Hut they want to play just as much as we do. Let 
them come in ' ’’ 

“No, we don’t want the t,amc spoiled They can’t 
play'" 

“Neither shall I, if they cannot,” added James, 
decidedly And he threwv dow'n his bat 

“Well, let them come, tlien," shouted one of tHc 
players, who wanted the ('ame to go on. “Spoil it, if 
jou will *’ 

“ We shall make it livelier," responded James, taking 
up his h.il, and calling upon the little boys to fall in 
“ We may not h.ive ipiitc so scientific a game, but then 
all hands will liavc the fun of it ; and thht is what the 
(Mine IS for ’’ 



XX. 

STUDENT AND TEACHER. 

Jamfs ceased to be janitor at the close of his first > ear 
at Pliram, and was promoted to assistant teaclier of tlic 
English depaVtment and ancient languages. 1 lis r.ipid 
advancement is set forth by Dr. Hinsdale, who is now 
president of the institution 

“Histhind was now teaching out in all directions, 
.ind all the more widely because the clastic com sc of 
study, and the absence of traditionary tiainmcls, gave 
him room He was a vast elemental force, and nothing 
was so essential as space and opportunity Hiram w.is 
now forming her futuic teachers, ,is well as crcsiting her 
own culture Naturally, then, w hen he had been only 
one year in the school he was given a place in the corps 
of teachers In the catalogue of 1(^53-54 his name 
.ippcars both w ith the pupils and teachers . ‘ James 
A Garfield, Cuyahoga County,’ and ‘J. A G.irlicid, 
readier in the English Department, and of the Ancient 
Lajiguagcs’ His admission to the faculty page may be 
an index to a ccrt.iin rawness in the school , but it gave 
to his talents and ambition the play that an older school, 
with higher standards, could not have afforded him " 

Now he was filling three important positions — student, 
teacher, and carpenter. Ild had become nearly as in- 
dispensable to the carpenter’s business as to that of the 
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iii'ilitiitc Tlie ‘iniiiul cif Ins hiimmcr, before and after 
slIiooI, n.is f.imdi.ir to the students and the cituens 
" Si L there ' evclanncd Clark, pointing to James on 
the roof of .1 lioiise, building near the academy. “Jim 

h. i-. taken that roof to shingle” 

“ Alone ^ ” impiired Jones 

“Yes, .done, .mil it won’t t.akc him long, either, if 
he keeps Ins hammer going as it goes now Jim's a 
bi lek " , 

"Veiy little biiek .ibout him, I should say,. more 
biain than hiiek " 

"'Ailh steam enough on all the while to keep his 
1 ) 1 . un limning Did jmi e\ei see such a wsirkei"^ ’’ 

•' \i‘\ei Woik .eems .as inctss.iry to him as air and 
fi.id If he w.’s not toinpelled to Moik, m oulei to p.i> 
his way. Ills brain would sh.ittei his body all Wineccs in 
.iji.u lie IS about the only sluilent I ever thought 
was loitmi.itc in being poor .is a str.iy c.it " 

“I ileel.iic, I ne\sr thought of lh.it Poverty is a 
bhs mg soiiu limes 1 h.ul thought it was a ciiisc to 
a sluilent .ilw.i) s ” 

" It Is Jim's s.il\.ition,”.idded Jones " I h.ivc thought 

i. f it 111 111) limes I sup[)ose that his cupeiileimg busi- 
III .1 IS heltei iseieise loi linn than our ball-play ing, or 
pilehmg HUolts '' 

“Mums the fnn," added Claik, ipiickly , lealjy be- 
lieving that J. lines was depiiviiig himsell of all first- 
ekiss siiDit. “ll.ivcjou notobseived how lyj enjoys a 
game of b.ill 111 ijuoiis when he joins us?" 

“ k)f com se , but he docs not seem to me to enjoy 
these g.imcs any nunc than he enjoys study, le.'iding, 
aiul manual labour He studies just as he plavs ball, 
c\.ielly, w nil all his might ; and I suppose that is the 
\v.iy we .ill ought to do" 
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“ Tlint is iMtlici lieiitloy iii liis snmon on, 
\\ Iiatsocvcr thy h.uul liiulolh to do, do it with thy 
inii^lit ’ You rcniL'iiibei it ^ ’ 

“Ccitaiiily; and who know*., but I'athcr Hontlcy has 
cnc;a"cd Jim to illustrate liis doctrine ^ Ho pleaches 
and jiin piactiscs Nobody in the ICclcclic Institute 
u ill dispute such a sermon while Jim’s about, you can 
counton that" 'Ihc rctnaik was made jocosely, and, 
at the s.inic, a compliment was intended for James 
Tins conversation discloses the faets about James’ 
manual labour while connected with the institute We 
have not space for the details of his woik with the plane 
and liaTnmer* durini; the whole peiiod We ean onlj’ 
say, heie, once for all, that he eoiitiiuieil to atid to hi. 
nioinv by manual laboiii to the end of his thiee jeai . 
at Hiram’ He planed all the sidm<' of the new house 
th it he was shiiv;liiui when the ioie^'omij eonveisalioii 
took jilace 1 1 Is labour was expended upon other build- 
' mos, also, 111 the place, duiiiij' that peiiod .Sever.il jobs 
of faiiniiK', alsv, weie uadcilakcn at dilfeieiit tiiiu . 
He was la) iii^ up uioiuy to assist himself m college, in 
addition to jj.i) .11,; his way at the iiislitulc 

When James eiileied the school his .ilti iitioii was 
atti acted to a class of three in {jeometry As he listened 
to the reeitation in this study, wliieh was animated and 
shaij), ,hc beeanie particularly imjncssed hiiiee th.it 
time he Slid, “I reg.iided teacher <ind cl.iss with reve- 
renUal awe” The three ptisoiis m the class vveie 
William 11 H.i/eii, who became one of our most dis- 
tiiiiruislied major-^eneials in the late rebellion, and who 
Is now on the Indi.ui froiitiei , Geo A ilakcr, now a jno- 
mment citi/en of Cleveland, Oliio , and Miss Alnieda A 
Hooth, a very talented lady bf nearly thirty years, who 
w.is teaching in the school, and .it the same tune pur* 
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suing her studies in the higher mathematics and classics. 
As this Miss llooth exerted a more powerful influence 
upon James than any other teacher, except Dr. M<irk 
Ilopkins, of Williams College, \\c shall speak of her 
particularly, and her estimate of our hero. She was 
tlic daughter of a Methodist preacher, whose circuit 
extended a thousand miles on the Reserve , a man of 
marked mental strength, and of great tact and energy 
The daughter inherited her father’s intellectual power 
and force of character, so that when the young nun to 
whom she was betrothed died, she resolved to conse- 
crate herself to higher intellectual culture, that her use- 
fulness might be augmented. This resolution * brought 
her to the Kclectic Institute. She died in 1875, and 
afterwaids General Garfield said of her talents, “When 
she was twelve years of age she used to puzzle her 
tesichers with questions, and distress them by correcting 
their mistakes. One of these, a male teacher, who was 
toe pioud to acknowledge the corrections of a child, 
I .died upon the most learned man in town for help and 
advice in regard to a point of dispute between them 
lie was told that he was in error, and that he must ac- 
knowledge his mist.ikc The teacher was manly enough 
to follow this wise advice, and thereafter made this 
little girl his friend and helper It was like her to help 
him quietly, and without boasting During hen whole 
life none of her friends c\er heard an intimation from 
her that she had ever achieved an intcllcctnal triumph 
o\er anybody in the woild ” 

It was fortunate for James that this accomplished lady 
became deeply interested in his progress and w clfarc 
“ The most remarkable ^oung man I ever met,” she 
said to the principal. " There must be a grand future 
before him.” 
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" True, if he does not fall out of the way,” answered 
tlie principal. 

” I scarcely thought that were possible when I spoke 
Ills Christian purpose is one of the remarkable things 
.iboiit him His talents, work, everything, appear to be 
subject to this Christian aim I feel that he will make 
a powur in the world " 

“ I agioe with you : .such aie my feelings in regard to 
him, notwithstanding the prevalence of ti mptahons that 
lure and destroy so many of our hopeful young men " 
The principal had seen more of the world than Miss 
Uooth, so he spoke w ith less confidence 

James had’ not been connected with the school but 
a few months bcfoie his studies were the same as those 
of Miss IJooth, and they w'trc in the same classes. “ I 
was far behind Miss Booth in mathematics and the 
Ijhysical sciences,” he sa>s now, “but we were nearly m 
the same place in Greek and Latin ” She could render 
him essential aid in his studies, and she delighted to do 
it Their studies w'cre nearly the same until he ceased 
to be a member of the school. The libiarian kcjit text- 
books for s.de, and the following arc his memoranda of 
sales to tliem — 

“Januaiy, 1852 Latin Gramm.ar and Cmsar. 

March, 1852 Greek Giamm.ir. 

Aiwil, 1S52 Ticncli Gniinmar. 

August, 1 85 2 Gel man Grammar and Reader 

Movember, 1S52 Xciiuplioii's Memorabilia and 
Greek Testament " 

All this in a single ycat. 

“August, 1S53. Sophocles and Herodotus. 

November, 1853. Homer's Ili.id " 

During the fall term of 1853, Miss Booth and James 
read about one liundred pages of Herodotus and one 
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IiiinJrcd of Li\y They met two of the professors, also, 
on two i.vLiiin''s of each wetk, to make a joint transla- 
tion of the book of Romans Ills diary has this record 
for December 15, 1.S53 ■ “Tiaiislation society sat thicc 
hours at Miss Ueioth's room, and aiiieed upon the trans- 
lation of nine verses" 'Ihe recoid shows that these 
studn s weie piiisued ciitic.tlly, and thcicfoic slowly. 

Miss Hooth Avas moicoi less familiar with the st.ind.ird 
authors tif Isn^lish liteiatine, both prose and jHietry; 
.iiid she aided James greatly m the selection of books, 
m.iny of which tliey lead totjttlier, discussintf their 
iiieMts, and ni.dv.mi; notes In a tiibiite to hei memory, 
a few j o.iis sineo, (jenei.il (lai held said “*1 ho lew spare 
liouis wliieli seliool-wtiil' left us wtie demoted to sueh 
(Hiisiiits as cacli prefoiied, but nuiih study was done in 
(omirion I can name twuity 01 thiity books, winch 
will bo doubly jiiecunis to me bec.uise they wcie le.id 
iiiul discus .ed in company with her I can still lead 
lulwceii the lim i the nieinoiies tif her fust impiessioiis 
of the pa<;e, and lur judgment of its incuts She was 
always ready to aid any' friend with h- r best effoit. " 

James was appointed to piepaie a thesis foi an e shi- 
IiilKin day Uiie eAeiiiiv' he lepiiied to the leoui ef 

Miss I'l )li'll 

“1 w lilt your help, Miss 1 *. nth, ' lu sud ‘I a. 1 
afi.iid that 1 shall make a boteh of it w ithoiit^ y i>ri 
assi l.iiiie'' 

"I will iisk you," Miss Health le’phcd , ‘‘but I vill 
lender you all the a—isiance in my powei " 

'lhat will be all I siiall need,’’ leinaikcd Jamci f.ieo- 
tioiisly , “and 1 liardly' see how 1 can get along with 
le o. I like to talk ovci subjects before 1 wiite ; it is 
a great help to me " 

It lo an .-sss’i ‘1 I /p to e*Mybod'.’, ^ ’i 3 '„oi 1 ?»lii? 
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l^voth. “Two heads may be better than oae in cii'\ 
iii" any subject Discussion awakens thoui;ht, shaiper 
and more original ; and it often directs the inquncr to 
new and fieshcr sources of infortnation I am at kisiiie 
to discuss your thesis at length ” 

So James opened the subject by staling some of h s 
difficulties, and making inquiiies llolh weie sooa 
absorbed in the siibjcet bcfoie tliom, so tluuinigli'j 
absorbed as to take no note of lime, noi dieani lliil llie 
night was gliding away, until snipiised by the nioin- 
:ng light coming in at the w iiiduw , 

In 1853 Mi^ss llooth pioposed that twchc of the ad- 
vanced pupfls — James and heistlf among the miinbi.i — 
should oigani 7 e a literary society for the pin pose of 
spending ^the appioaching \acation of fom weiks in a 
more thoiough study of the clissics 'lh< society was 
formed, and the scr\ic»s of one of the piofissois wiie 
.secured, to whom they recited stall ill\ Dining tkal 
\4icat10n they lead “the I’.istoials of Vir'il, the fust sis 
books of the Ih.ul, accomp.inicd by .1 iboioir'li dull in 
the Latin and Greek gramiiuis at each rci ilalion ’’ It 
proved a very profitable \aeation to J.iiiics, a scasoy to 
which he alwaj s looked back w'lth pride and jiliasinc 
He regaided Miss Booth as the moving and conliolling 
spirit of that society, iiicieasmg his sense of oblig.ilion 
to her » 

I’crhaps the chief reason of Miss Booth's confidence 
in the Chri^ian purpose of James, .is c^-pic.-ed to the 
principal, was found m hi-, consisli nl Lhrisli.in life 
From the time he became a membei of the institute he 
took an active pait in the leligious nieclmg , identifying 
himself with the people of, God in the village Ills 
exhortations and appeals were examples of carm stness 
aial clo'p cnee, to winch the sludcnla and eiti/eii > • i iied 
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in rapt attention. No student of so much power in 
rLlifjious meetings had been connected with the school. 
Indeed, it was the universal testimony that no such 
speaker, of his age, had ever been heard. 

h'.itlier IJeiillcy, pastor of the Disciples’ Church in 
llirani, W.1S wonderfully di.awn to James, After a few 
months, he felt th.at James’ presence was almost indis- 
pensable to the success of a meeting Ife invited him 
speci.illy to address the audience Often he urged him 
to l.ike a seal upon the platform, that he might address 
tlic .issenilily to better adv.int.igc In his absence, he 
invited James to t.il e ch.ipgc of the ineeling. The List 
jeai of Ins st.iy at Hiram, I'athei Ik ntlcy persuaded 
him seieial times to occupy his pulpit on the Sabbath, 
.md pie.ich, which he did to the gratification of the 
audu nee 

Ills gift .it piiblie spe.ikmg w.is so lem.irk.ible, that 
a demand w<is fie<iucnlly m.ule upon liim foi a .speech 
on locial anil public occasions It is related, that, at 
a weekly pr.i) er-meeting, lie was on the platform with 
I'athei Hentley, waiting to pci form his accustomed part, 
w hen a nil ssenger came for him to address a political 
meeting, wheie spi akers had f.uled them Tather lient- 
ley scaieely notieed wh.it was going on, until James was 
Ii ilf-way down the aisle, when he c.iHliI out : 

‘‘J. lines, don't go'” llieii quiekl^, as if thinking his 
rupiest might be unie.ison.ible, he said to the coiigieg.i- 
tioii, “Never niiiid, let him go, th.it boy will yef be 
I’lesideiit of the United St.ilcs” 

“I remember Ins \igoious e.vhortations now,” re- 
maikcd a Christian woman icccntly, who was connected 
w ith the institute at that time ; “ they were different 
from anything I was accustomed to hear in conference 
meetings.” 
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** How were they different ? ” she was asked. 

“They were original and fresh beyond anything I had 
ever heard in such meetings ; nothing commonplace or 
stale about them, making one feel tliat they were not 
the thoughts of some commentator he was giving us 
at second hand, but the pioduct of his own genius and 
great talents, uttered with real eainestncbs and biii- 
ccrity." 

“ He must have possessed a wonderful coihmand of 
language,” remarked her friend 

“ That was one thing that charmed us 1 1 is fl^w of 
language, appropriate and select, v\ as like a river It 
seemed as^f he had only to open his mouth, and 
thoughts flowed out clothed in language that was all 
aglow Many, many times I heard the remark, 'he 
speaks as easily as he breathes’ Well,” she continued, 
after a pause, “he was substantially just such a speaker 
theft as he is now, bating the dignity that age and 
experience impart " 

In this codnecliuii we should spc.ik of him .is a 
debater in the lyceum He w.is older and more expe- 
rienced at Hiram than he was .at Chester, and his efforts 
in debate were accordingly more in.inly The iHinois 
lady, from whom we h.ivc alic.ady quoted, s.iys, " In ^le 
lyceum he early took rank far above the others as a. 
bpc.il^er and debater" Ills interest in public m.itters 
was growing with the excitement t)f the tunes '1 he in- 
fanjous fupfitivc-sl.avc law, for the restoration of runaw.iy 
slaves to their masters, had been enacted by Congress, 
as a compromise measure, and no people of the country 
felt more outraged by the attempts to enforce the 
Act than the people of the Western Reserve. The 
excitement became intense.* Young men partook of it 
1.1 commo'.i with c^der citizens It pervaded the lugliet 
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schools It was as strong in the Eclectic Institute as 
elsewhere. School and vilhge lyceums received an im- 
petus from it. James was an uncompromising foe to 
slavery bcfoic , if possible*, he was more so now. Tlie 
c'ccitcmcnt fired him up in debate. lie was more 
denunciatory than ever of slavery. He had been a great 
admirer of Daniel Webster, but his advocacy of the 
fugitive-slave bill aw.ikcncd his contempt. He was not 
a young man to conceal his feelings, and so his uttcr- 
anee w.is eniph.'itic 

“A covenant witli death, and an agreement with hell,” 
he exelaiincd, quoting fiom Isaiah, “ that will destroy 
the authors of it, 1 he cry of the oppressed and down- 
tiodden will .qipc.il to the Almighty fur retribution, like 
that of the blood of Abel Ihe lightning of Divine 
w rath w ill yet shiver the old, gnarled tree of slavery to 
pieces, leaving neither root nor branch ! ” 

When James became assistant teacher, he had for a 
pupil, 111 his (ircek class, Miss Lucretia Rudolph, the 
j'oung lady in whom he was so imiclr interested at 
Chester Her father removed to lliiam, in order to 
give her a bettei opportunity to acquire a thoiuugh 
e'diieation 

James was glad to meet her, and he was happy to 
weRome so talented a scholar as pupil, lie had no 
expectation that she would ever stand in a closer rela- 
tion to him than pupil Hut the weeks and months 
lulled on, and she became one of his pcimanent scholars, 
not only in Greek, but m other branches as well , in all 
of them developing a scholarship that won his admira- 
tion. At the same time her many social and moral 
qualities impressed him, and the impicssion deepened 
fiom month to month The result was, before he cloied 
Ills euiiiieetion with the school, that a mutual attachment 
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grew up between them, and she engaged to become his 
wife when he had completed his course of study, and 
was settled. He was twenty-two yc.irs of age, and Miss 
liudolph w'as one year his jumor. 

This was one of the most important steps that James 
had taken, and it proved to be one of the most foi tunatc. 
Those who prophesied that the engagement w’ould inter- 
fere with his studies did not fully uiiderstaiul or appre- 
ciate the solidity of his character nor the iniloxibihty 
of his purpose. Such love affairs are often dcpiecated 
because so many young men allow them to inb^rfere 
with their life-piniiose, thus disclosing weakness and 
puciile ideas. With James the love aif.iir became an 
aid to the controlling purpose of his life, and, at the 
same tune, served to icfiiie his co.iiser (pialitics by pass- 
ing them through the fire of a piiic and exalted passion 
Tiuc love IS sw'ceter and higher th.iii tlie briglitcst 
t.ilents, and when its puie and elevating innuenee lelines 
the latter they shine with a f.iiiei lustre than ever. This 
was eminently true of James 

Notwithstanding J.inies was so b.ishfiil aiul retiring 
when he first w'eiit to Chester to commence his studies, 
he became one of the most soci.il <iik 1 geiii.tl students at 
Iliiam lie was the hte of the sueial eiiele. UnlyJ^e 
many ripe students, whose minds aie wholly absoi bed- 
III their studies, he could unbend himself, and cntei into 
a social occasion with zest, bunging his talents, his 
acquisitions, his wit and humour, to contnbiite to the* 
enjoyment of all The lady m Illinois, fiuin whom we 
have twice quoted, says on this point : 

“ During the month of June the cnliie sehool went in 
carnages to their annual giove meeting, at Kandoli>h, 
some twenty-five milcs away On this liip he wa:i the 
life of the'paity, otca^ioiially bui:3liiig out in an eloquent 
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strain at the sight of a bird, or a trailing vine, or a 
venerable giant of the forest 1 le would repeat poetry 
by the hour, having a very retentive memory ” 

The reader learns from* this that it was not " small 
talk,” nor mere slang and folly, that he contributed to a 
social time, but sensible, instructive material He had 
no sympathy for, or patience with, young men who dab- 
bled m siljy or trifling conveisation and acts, to enter- 
tain associates To him it was evidence of such inherent 
weakness, and absence of common sense, that it aiouscd 
Ins contempt One who was intimate with him in social 
gatherings at Ilir.im makes a remark that discloses an 
important element of his popiilai ity “ There was a 
cordiality in his disposition mIiicIi won quickly the 
favour and esteem of otheis He liad a liappy habit 
of shaking hands, and would gne a hcaily grip, w'hich 
betokened a kind heat ted feeling foi all” The same 
wiitei sajs, what coiifiims the foiegoing statements 
respecting his recognised abilities, " In those days, both 
the faculty and pupils were in the habit of calling him 
‘ the second Webster,' anel the remark w'as common, ‘ He 
will fijl the White House jet’” 

1 heie was one biaiich of the fine arts that he pursued, 
.lO£[i.itify a taste in that diicction, which should receive 
•a p.issmg notice It was me/rotint drawing lie be- 
came so proiicient m the art that be was appointed 
teacher of the same The lady fiom whom W’C have 
(piotcd was one of Ins pupils, and she writes • * 

“One of Ins gills w.is that of mea/.otint drawing, and 
lie* g.ivc instruction m this blanch 1 was one of his 
pupils in this, and have now the picture of a cross, u 2 )on 
which he did some shading and put on the finishing 
touches. Upon the margin is w ritten, in the hand of 
the noted teacher, his own name and his pupil's Ihcn* 
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aic, albO, two other dramngs, one of a laige European 
bird on the Ipough of a tree, and the other a ehuichyaid 
!w.eiie in w inter, done by him at that time ” 

Thus the versatility of hw talents, enforced by his 
iiiteiiiic lapplucation, appeared to win in .ilipost any 
undertaking Without liis severe application, his versa* 
tility would not have availed much lie reduced that 
old maxim thoroughly to practice, “ Accomplish or 
never attempt,” because Ins application was'inviucible 
Hcie was the secict of his success in teaching, — just as 
good a teacher as scholar Befoie the completion of his 
academic course the trustees made his success .i subject 
of scilous consideration 

“ Wc must secuie his return to Ilirain as soon as 
he gets through college,” said the chan man. ‘‘11c will 
make a* popular and successful professoi ” 

“That is true,” replied another tiustce "In what 
department w ould } ou put him * ” 

“Any department that is open, lie will ful any 
position aclmfrably I have noticed th.it when w’e con* 
elude that he is particularly suited to one jxisiliun, he 
soon surprises us by tilling another ciinally well ” 

" It will certainly be fui the popul.iiity of the school 
to install him o\ei a piomineiit professorship hi^e,” 
added the chairman , "and I daresay it will be agiee. 
ablckto his feelings” 

'1 he subject was not dropped here IJoth the prin- 
cipal and'chairmaii of the board interviewed James upon 
the subject , and w'hen he left the institute for colleg'e, it 
was well understood that he would return at the close of 
his college course. The present piesident of the insti- 
tution says ' 

“ 1 shall not here speate of him as a teacher further 
than to say, m ttvo years’ service he liaJ demonstrated 
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his great ability in that capacity, had won the hearts of 
tlie students generally, and had wrought in the minds of 
the school authorities the conviction that his further ser- 
vices would be indispensable on his return from college," 
On his success as a teacher, when preparing for col- 
lege, the Illinois lady, who was his pupil, writes : 

“■lie was a most entertaining teacher, — ready with 
illustrations, and possessing, in a marked degree, the 
power of exciting the interest of the scholars, and after- 
waid making clear to them the lessons. In the arith- 
metic, class there were ninety pupils, and I cannot 
recollect a time when theie was any flagging in 1;Jie in- 
teicst. There were never any eases of unruly conduct, 
or a disposition to slink With scholars who were slo.\ 
of comprehension, or to whom recitations w ere a. burden, 
on account of their modest or retiring disposition, he 
was spcci.ally attentive, and by encouraging w'ords and 
gentle assistance would manage to put all at their ease, 
and awaken in them a confidence in themselves” 

A Ic.idiiig l.iwjcr of Cleveland, Ohio, lion J II 
Khodcs, referring to his connection w’lth the school, at 
the tiijie James w'as studying and teaching, in a public 
assembly, said : 

. ‘>I remember a circumstance that had much to do 
with my remaining at Ilir.im I was a little home-sick, 
and one day I went into the huge hall of the college 
building, and the tall, muscular, tow’-headed man in 
ch.irge there, who was teaching algebra, came lip to n7c, 
and, seeing a cloud over my face, threw his arms about 
me in an ardent w'ay Immediately the home-sickness 
disappeared. The tow -headed man has not so much 
h.ur to-d.iy as he had then JIard knocks in public life 
have uprooted a heap of his hair.” 

” Going to llcthany College, I suppose,” remarked the 
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principal to him 1 iiat \v.is the collc^rc cstablishcil by 
Alexander Campbell, founder of the sect called Disciples 
“I had intended to go thereuntil recently,” Janies 
answered. 

“ What has •changed your purpose ? That college is 
of our denomination, you know ” 

“Yes, I know; but I have been thinking tliaf it 
might be better for me to cnlaige my obseivatinn by 
going beyond our sect " 

‘'•'1 hat may be , j ou want more room, do you > ” 

“ I know the Dibciplch* Church pretty w ell Perhaps 

I had^ better know something outside of it. It seems 
nairow to mo to tie inj self down to the limits of my 
own denomination. Hcsides, will it not be of real v.iluc 
to me to connect myself with a New England college > " 
“Pei haps so, I agree with >ou in the main, too 
contiactcd a sphere will not be well for you That ide.i 
IS well worth considering You w'lll be qualified to 
enter college two years in advance , at le.ist, > ou can 
enter some coflcges two ycais in .idvance What college 
have you in mind ?’’ 

“ I have not decided upon any particular one yet I 
.vm going to write to Yale Colkgc, Williams College, 
olid lirown University, stating the ground I have b^'cn 
over, and inquiiing whether 1 can enter Junior, learning 
the oxpense, and other things.” 

“That is a good plan. Then you will know definitely 
w'bere to go, and you can prepare accordingly " 

James did write to the presidents of Yale College, 
New Haven, Ct. ; Williams College, Wilhamstown, Mass , 
and to the president of Brown University, Providence, 
R I , also ; and each one of the presidents replied to his 
inquiries The substance of the answers, together with 
his decision, may be learned fiom a letter that J.imes 
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wrote to a friend one week before he started for college, 
as follows : 

“ There are three reasons why I have decided not to 
go to Bethany First, the course of study is not so 
extensive or thorough as in eastern colleges , second, 
Bethany leans too heavily toward slavery ; third, I am 
the son of Disciple parents, am one myself, and have 
had but little acquaintance with people of other views, 
and having always lived in the West, I think it will make 
me more liberal, both in my religious and general views 
and sentiments, to go into a new circle, where I shall be 
under new influences. These considerations led me to 
conclude to go to some New England college. I* there- 
fore wrote to the presidents of Brown Univcisity, Yale, 
and Williams, setting forth the amount of study I had 
done, and asking how long it would take me io finish 
then course 

“ Thtir answers arc now before me All tell me I can 
graduate in two years They arc all brief, business 
notes, but I’rcsidcnt Hopkins concludes with this 
sentence ‘If you come hcic, w'e shall be glad to do 
what w’c can for you’ Other tilings being so nearly 
cipi.di tills sentence, w Inch seems to be a kind of friendly 
giasp of the hand, has settled the question for me. I 
slu^ll start for Williams next week" 

t 

James alw.ays did like to have people carry .their 
hearts in their hands, as he did , and Dr Hopkins came 
so near to it that he put his heart into his pen, when jie 
wrote, and James accepted his hearty hand-shake. 

“How is it, James, about funds > You cannot have 
enough money laid up for your collie expenses.” His 
brother said this to him several w'ceks before he closed 
his stuelics at Hiram, just at 'the time when James w’as 
revolving the subject w ith some anxiety. True, he had 
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trusted to Providence so much, and Providence had 
provided for him s>o unexpectedly at tunes, and so gener- 
ously always, that he was disposed to trust fur the 
whcrcwitli to pay expenses la college. IIis brother's 
question w as timely. He aln ays thought that Providence 
managed the affair. 

“No, I have not more than half enough,” James 
replied; "but I shall teach in the winter, and perh.tps 
I ran find some kind of labour to perform in tci m-timc. 
I always have been able to pay my way." 

“But if }OU enter two years in advance, I v^uiild 
not advise you to labour m term-time. You will have 
enough* to do?’ 

“ How can I pay my way unless I do work ” 

“ I will lend you money to meet your exi>cnses?” 

“ And wait long enough for me to pay it ? ” 

“ Yes When you get thiough college you can teach, 
and it w ill not take you long to pay the debt " 

“Suppobc I should die, whciewill )ou get jour pay^" 
"That IS iny'risk " 

"It ought not to be j'our risk It is not light that 
j'ou should lose the money on inj' account.” 

" It IS if I consent to it.” 

“It occurs to me," continued James, after a p-iunj, 
"that lean arrange it in this way. You c.in lend me 
the money, and I will get niy life insured for five liuiidieil 
dollars. This will piotcct you in case of iny death " 

" I will agree to that, if it suits you any better ” 

“ Well, It does I shall be satisfied with that method ; 
and I shall be relieved of some anxiety. I w.int to 
make my two years in college the most profitable of any 
two years of my course of study” 

James took out an insurance upon his life, and when 
he cairicd it to bis brother he remarked : 
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“ If I live I shall pay you, and if I die yoj will suffer 
no loss.” 

What James accomplished during the three years 
he was at Hiram InstitiRc may be briefly stated thus: 
The usual preparatory studies, requiring four years, 
together with the studies of the first two years in college, 
—the studies of six years in all, — ^l\c mastered in three 
years. At the same time he paid his own bills by 
janitor and carpenter work, and teaching, and, in 
addition, laid up a small amount for college expensds. 
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At the close of the summer term .it Willi.ims Cii'|i ■;C, 
caudida^cs fq^ admission, who piescnlcd themsclvi.s, 
were examined. James presented himself to Dr 
IIopls.ins very diflcrcnt, in liis personal appe.ir.ince, fiom 
the wcll-jiordcd and iiolished letter that he wrote to 
him. One describes him “As a tall, awkw.ird >mitli. 
with a great shock of light hair, rising nc.iily eicct fioni 
. a bio.'id, high forehead, and an open, kindly, and llioiiglit- 
ful face, which .showed no trace of his long stiiiggli 
with po\( iti and piiiation'’ Ills diiss ii.is tlioiiiii'dil' 
Westci n, and verj' poor at that. It was evident to Dr. 
Hopkins that the young stranger befoie him did not 
spend much time at his toilet, tli.it lie c.iied mure fm 
.111 cduc.ition th.m he did for dress. Of coiiise i)t 
Hopkins did not recognise him. 

" M/ name is Garfield, from Ohio,” &.ud James That 
was enough. Dr. Hopkins recalled the c.ipital letter 
whidi the young man wrote His lieait w.is m his Ii.ind 
at once, and he repeated the cordial liand-sli,ike tli.it 
James felt when he read in the doctor’s letter, “ If you 
come here, wc shall be glad to do w hat w'c c.in fur you " 
James felt at home at once Jt w'as such a kind, fatherly 
greeting, that he felt almost as if he had arrived home 
He never had a natural father whom he could remember, 

»C7 
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but now he had found an intellectual father, sure, and 
he was never happier in his life Yet a reverential awe 
possessed his soul as he stood before the prcsidetu. of 
the college, whose massive head and overhanging brow 
denoted a giant in intellect. James wa& pcifcctly satis- 
fied that he had come to the right place now ; he had 
no wish to be elsewhere. He had read Dr. Hopkins' 
Lectures on the “ Evidences of Christianity,” and now the 
author impressed him just as the book did when he read 
it. The impression of greatness was uppermost. 

James passed the examination without any difhciilty, 
and was admitted to the Junior class Inc'ced, his 
examination was regarded as superior. lie w'as quali- 
fied to stand abreast with the J umors, who had spent 
Ereshinan and Sophomore years in the colleges. And 
this fact illustrates the principle of t/iotoughncss, for 
w'hich we have said James was distinguished In a 
great mcMsure he had been his own teacher m the ad- 
vanced studies that he must master in order to enter the 
Junior class , yet he was thoroughly prepared 

“You can have access to the college library if >ou 
remain here during the summer vacation,” said Dr 
Hopkins to him '* If you enjoy re.iding, you will have 
^ good oppoitunity to indulge your taste for it.” 

“I sli.ill leinain here during v.acation, and shall be 
th.inkfiil for the privilege of using the library,” answered 
James “ I have not had the time to read what I desire, 
hitherto, as I have had to labour and teach, to pay my 
bills It will be a treat foi me to spend a few weeks m 
reading, with nothing else to do" 

Dr Hopkins gave him excellent advice, and words of 
encouragement, not only for vacation, but for term-time 
as well , and James found himself revelling among books, 
w ithin a few days. He had never seen a library of such 
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dimensions as that into which he was now introduced, 
and his voracious mental appetite could now partake of 
a “square meal ” One of the authors whom ho desiicd 
to know was Shakespeare, lie had read only such 
e.Ktracts from his writings as he had met with in other 
volumes. Therefore he took up a volume containing 
Shakespeare's entire works with peculiar satii>faction. 
lie read and studied it, studied and read it, committing 
portions of it to memory, and fairly made the contents 
of the book his own. llis great familiarity with the 
works of Shakespeare dates from that period. Ccftaiii 
Knglisli poets, also, he read and studied, for the first 
time , and he committed a number of poems to memory, 
which he can repeat to-day. Works of fiction he re- 
jected from principle. When he joined the Disciples’ 
Church, he resolved to rc.ad no novels IIis decision was 
111 accordance with the practice of that Church On the 
^ whole, that vacation in the college library wms a very 
profitable one to James It w.asjiist W'lhit he needed 
after so many years of hard study in the sciences and 
classics 

It w'as well for him, too, to be lehcvcd from the strain 
of study and pecuniary support that h.ul t.ixcd him 
hc.ivily from the outset He h.ul no carpenter’s job »n 
hand, or class to teach, for his siipjiort l'*or cxeicisc, 
the beauty and grandeur of the scenery lured him into 
the fields and over the mountains. 'Ihe w'lld, moun- 
tain,ous country around presented a sti iking contr.ist 
with the level, monotonous landscape of the Western 
Reserve. He enjoyed explorations of the region, 
climbing Grcylock to its summit that he might take in 
the view, plunging into forests, and ranging fields, until 
the country for miles around was almost iis f.imih.ir to 
him as Orange township, Ohio, lly tl'c I me I’lc rollc.jc 
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term opened, he was as familiar with the locality as any 
of the students. 

“Hill, what do you think of that Westerner?” said 
one of the juniors to his classmate, IIilI,a few days after 
the term be^an. "Got acquainted with him ?” 

“ Not exactly ; haven’t had time yet Have you ? ” 

’“A little acquainted ; not much, though” 

“ He IS not a slave to the fashions, I conclude allud- 
ing to hN rather uncouth dress 

“ No , he gives tailors a wide berth, in my judgment : 
but jie IS none the worse for that. Ihit him into a tasty 
gaib, and he would be a splendid-looking fellow.” 

“That’s so, but neither his character nor sehblaiship 
would be improved by the change. If diess would 
inipiovc these, some of our fellows would patroni/.e 
tailors more than butchers, a great deal.” 

“ I think I shall like him, judging from a slight ac- 
(liiainlancc A little Western in his speech.” 

“ Western provincialisms ? ” 

“Yes, though not bad Kvidcntly Ini is one of the 
fellows w'ho will go through thick and thin to acquire an 
education There must be considerable in him, or he 
never could enter a New England college two years in 
advance, especially if he picparcd at the West ” 

“ Do jou know w'licrc, in the West, he fitted for col- 
lege »” 

“ At a little place on tlie Western Reserve somewhere, 
an academy th.it belongs to a sect called Dhciplcs. So 
one of the boys s.iys ” 

“ Disciples ! I never heard of that sect bcfoi c, except 
the one in New Testament times A disciple will work 
111 well here , ” tiying to be humorous 

'Ihis coiueisation show's (quite well the circumstances 
in wliit.li |iii.:s waj biought into 'contact with lli^ 
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students. That they should scrutinize his apparel and 
appearance is not strange. James expected that, and 
the thought caused him some embarrassment. He 
knew very well that his dress must appear shabby to 
young men who consulted tailors, and that liis speech 
was marred by provincialisms that must sound quccrly 
to them. So ho very naturally dreaded the introdue- 
tion to college life. Yet ho proved as much of a philo* 
sopher here as elsewhere, and made the besf of the 
situation. He was happily disaiipointcd in his inter- 
course with students. He found no pride or caste 
among them. They treated him kindly, and gave liim 
a hcaity uelcome to their companionship VVitliiii a 
few weeks he ranked among the “ best fellows *’ of the 
college. The college boys soon found that the “Gieat 
West” ha3 turned out a great scholar ; that the student 
who had the least to do with tailors wsis a raie fellow , 
and tlicy tresited him accordingly James ncvci had 
any reason to complain of his ticatment by the faculty 
and students of Williams College. 

“He IS one of the most accurate schol.us I ever 
knew," said Hill to Leavitt, some weeks .ifler James 
entered college, "he never misses anything, and he 
never fails to answer a question.” , 

"That is because he knows it all,” replied Le.ivitt7 
"He gave me some account of his methods of study in 
preparing for college. He did it all himself, pretty 
mucji. He* sticks to anything until he understands it 
fully ; that gives him the advant.lge now. 1 Ic is one of 
the best-read students m college, and all that he ever 
read is at his tongue’s end.” 

“He showed that in the debate last Saturday,” con- 
tinued HilL “ His ability *as a debater is superior ; 
nobody in this college can compete with him.” Keiei- 
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ence was here made to a debate in the Philologian 
society of the college 

“A born speaker, I think It is just as easy for him 
to speak as it is to recite ; and that is easy enough.” 

“ I predict," continued Hill, “ that he will stand at the 
head of our class, notwithstanding he entered two years 
ii! advance ” 

“ It looks so now. ' All signs fail in a dry time,’ it is 
said, buf the signs certainly point that way.” 

That these young men were not partial, or mistaken, 
in their estimate of James, is evident from the following 
communication, penned by a classmate recently, after 
the lapse of twenty-five years : 

“ In a class of forty or more he immediately took a 
stand above all others for accurate scholarship in every 
branch, but particulaily distinguishing himself as a 
writer, rcasoner, and debater He was remarkable for 
going to the bottom of every subject which came before 
linn, and seeing and presenting it in entirely a new 
light. Ills essays written at that time, not of the 
commonplace character too common in college com- 
positions, can even now be read with pleasure and 
admiration. While an indefatigable worker, he was by 
no means a bookworm or recluse, but one of the most 
^bmpanionablc of men, highly gifted, and entertaining 
111 conversation, ready to enjoy and give a joke, and 
having a special faculty for drawing out the knowledge 
of those with whom he conversed, thus eifriching. his 
own stock of information from the acquirements of 
others. Even then he showed that magnetic power, 
which he now exhibits in a remarkable degree in public 
life, of surrounding himself with men of various talents, 
and of employing each to the best advantage in his 
splicie. When questions for discu&ion arose in the 
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college societies, Garfield would give each of his allies a 
point to investigate ; books and documents from all the 
libraries would be overhauled ; and tlie mass of facts 
thys obtained being brought together, Garfield would 
analyse the whple, assign each of the associates his part, 
and they would go into tlie battle to conquer. He was 
always in earnest, and persistent in catrymg his point, 
often against apparently insurmountable obstacles ; and 
in college election contests (which are often more in- 
tense than national elections) he was always successful " 

James had taxed himself so long to his utmost 
capacity by advanced and extra studies, crowding six 
years' labour^nto three, that it was easy for him now 
to lead his class He did add German to the regular 
studies of the college, and he became so proficient in it 
within ode year, that he could converse considerably 
in the languaga Hut all this was little labour in com- 
parison with his work at Hiram. He found much time 
to read, and to engage in the sports of the Campus. 
The latter he* enjoyed with a keen relish; no one 
entered into them more heartily than he did. His 
college mates now recall with what enthusiasm he par- 
ticipated in their games. This was indispensable fdr his 
health now, as ho had no labour with plane or hammjer 
to perform. 

The Wtlluims Quarterly was a magazine supported 
by the college. James took great interest in it, and his 
compositions ficqucntly adorned its pages, both prose 
and poetry. The following was from his pen in 1854 : 

“AUTUMN. 

“ Old Autumn, thou art here ' Upon the earth 
And m the heavens the signs of death are hung ; 

For o’er the earth’s brown breast stalks pale decay. 

And ’m6ng the lowcnng clouds the wild winds wail 

T 
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And sighing sadly, shout the solemn dirge 
O’er bummer’s fairest flowers, all faded now. 

The Winter god, descending from the skies, 

Has reached the mountain tops, and decked their browi 
With glittering frosty crowns, and breathed his breath 
Among the trumpet pines, that herald forth. 

His coming. 


" Before the dnving blast 
The mountain o.ak bows down his hoary head, 

And llings his withered locks to the rough gales 
That fiercely roar among his branches bare, 

Uplifted to the dark, unpitytng heavens 

'I he skies have put their mourning garments on, 

And hung their funeral dnipcry on the clouds, 

Head Nature soon wilt wear her shroud of snow. 

And he entombed in Winter’s icy grave * 

“Thus passes life As hc.avy age comes on 
1 he jiijs of jotith— bright beauties of the Spring— 

(iiuw dun and f.idcd, and the long, dark night 
Of di-.ith’s chill M inter comes. But as the Spring 
Ixdjiiilds the luincd wrecks of Winter’s waste. 

And thccis the gloomy c.arth with joyous light, 
bu o'er the tomb the star of hope shall rise. 

And Usher in an ct cr-during day ” 

, “G.iificUl, wlut aic you going to do with yourself 
<lus \acalion>” inquiied Bolter, just as the fall term 
was closing , 

“ I am considering that question now. How should 1 
make it teaching penmanship, do you think i” 

“You would do well at it; and the vacation is long 
enough for you to teach about ten lessons.” 

James was a good penman, for that day, and he had 
taken charge of a writing-class in school, for a time 
The style of his penmanship would not be regarded with 
fa\oui now by teachers in that department) neverthe- 
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less, it was a broad, dear, business style, that coimtiy 
people, at least, were then pleased with. 

“ Think I could readily get a class ’ ” continued 
James. 

"No doubt of it. Strike right out into the country 
almost anywhere, and you will And the way open." 

" I am quite inclined to take a trip into New Hamp- 
shire to sec what I can do. I have some distant rela- 
tives there : my mother was born there.” 

“ Vydl, .if you go where your mother was born, you 
will not be likely to get into bad company, though there 
is enough of it in New Ilampsliire." 

“Acquainted there .7 ” 

" As much as I want to be. There is too much of the 
pro-slavery democracy there for me ; but they need to 
improve their penmanship awfully, Gaihcld. It won't 
interfere with j/our business.” 

The conversation proceeded in a kind of semi-jovial 
way until the bell rang for recitation. The upshot was 
that James opened a writing-school in Pownal, Vermont, 
instead of in New Hampshire. He met with some 
party who directed his steps to this sm.ill town, where 
he taught a large class in penmanship, in the village 
school-house. It proved a profitable venture to him, 
both financially and socially. He added quite a little 
sum tg his private treasury, besides making many warm 
friends and enlarging the spheie of his observation and 
experience. 

As he spent the next winter vacation in New York 
State, we may relate the circumstances here. He went 
to Foestenkill, a country village about six miles from 
Troy, N. Y, where there was a Disciples' Church, over 
which a preacher by the name of Streeter was settled. 
Here he opened a. school of penmanship, thereby earn- 
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ing a few dollars, in addition to paying his expenses. 
His efforts in the religious conference meeting were so 
marked that the pastor invited him to occupy his pulpit 
on the Sabbath , and , the invitation was accepted. 
Having preached once, the people deipanded that he 
should preach again ; and he did It was the common 
opinion that "he would become the most renowned 
preacher in the Disciples’ Church,” no one doubting that 
he was expecting to fill tlic sacred office. 

James became acquainted with several of the teachers 
and school committee at Troy, and when he was there 
one*day, llev. Mr. Brooks, one of the committee, sur- 
prised him by saying, — 

“ We have a vacancy in the high-school, and I would 
like to have you take the situation. It is an easy place, 
and a good salary of twelve hundred dollars.” " 

“ You want me to begin now, I suppose ? ” 

" Yes , next week the term begins.” 

“ I should be obliged to relinquish the idea of gradua- 
ting at Williams.” 

“That would be necessary, of course; and perhaps 
that may be best for you ” 

“ No ; it seems best for me to graduate, at any rate ; 
that has been my strong desire for several years, and to 
abandon the purpose now, when I am just on the eve of 
realizing my hopes, would be very unwise.” 

“ You understand your own business best,” continued 
Mr. Brooks ; “ but we should be very glad, to employ 
you, and only wish that you could see it for )raur interest 
to accept our proposition.” 

“ There is another difficulty in the way," Jc^mes re- 
plied. " I feel under some obligations to Hiram Institute, 
where I prepared for college. There was no bargain 
with me, and yet the trustees expect> me to return, and 
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take a position as teacher. That is a young institution, 
struggling to live, and I have a desire to give my small 
influence to it.” 

"You need not decide to-day*; think of it longer ; you 
may view the <natter differently after a little thought,’’ 
Mr. Brooks ui^ed. 

" No ; I may just as well decide now. Your offer is a 
tempting one ; I could soon pay my debts on that salary 
I cannot expect any such salary at Hiram, and I thank 
you 'With all my heart for the offer But my ambition 
has been to win an honourable diploma at an Extern 
college^ and then devote my energies to the institute 
that has done so much for me. I must decline your 
alluring offer.” 

James arrived at this decision quickly, because accept- 
ing the offer would interfere with the accomplishment 
of the great purpose of his life He had no difliculty, 
at any time, in rejecting any proposition that came 
between him and a collegiate education 

His refusal ot the tempting offer was the more remark- 
able because he was in straitened circumstances at the 
time. His brother, who had promised to lend him 
money, had become embarrassed, so that further aid 
from that quarter was out of the question. He needed 
a new suit of clothes very much, but he had not tl.*** 
money to purchase them. One of his friends in Poes- 
tenkill, knowing this, went to a tailor of his acquaintance 
in T^roy, Mr F. S. Haskell, and said : 

“ We have a young man m our village, a rare fellow, 
who is poor, but honest, and he wants a suit of clothes. 
He is- struggling to go through Williams College, 
and finds it hard sleddin’. Can you do anything for 
him?” 

“Yes;* I am willing to help such a young man to a 
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suit of clothes I Will let him have a suit of clothes on 
credit,” the tailor replied, promptly 
“ You will get every cent of your pay in time, I’m suic 
of that The young man preaches some now, and -he 
pi caches grandly." 

“ What IS his name ? ” 

"James A Garfield. Ills home is in Ohio.” 

“ Well, send him along.” 

On the following day James called upon the tailor, 
frankly told him his circumstances, and promised to' p.iy 
him ffir the clothes as early as possible He could not 
fix the date. , , 

" Very well," said Mr Haskell, who was thoroughly 
pleased with James' appcaiancc. “Take your own 
time ; don't worry yourself about the debt Gg on with 
your education , and when you have some money that 
you have no other use for, pay me” James got Ins suit 
of clothes, returned to college, and paid the debt in due 
lime, to the entire satisfaction of the tailor 
After returning to college, James looked about for 
pecuniary relief. Debts on his second year had already 
accumulated, and now it was certain that he would 
receive no loans to meet them from his brother lie 
thought of the cordial and fiicndly doctor who examined 
hfin about six years before, and encouraged him to 
acquire an education, — Dr J P. Robinson, noW of 
Cleveland, Ohio He sat down and wrote to the jolly 
doctor, stating his pressing wants and futuie' purposes, 
telling him of his life insurance, and of his expected 
connection with Hiram Institute as teacher, when he 
would be able to liquidate tlie debt. It is enough to 
say that Dr. Robinson cheerfully lent him the money. 

At the close of his first collegiate year, Jamps visited 
his mclher in Ohio She was then living with her 
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daughter, who was married and settled in Solon. It 
is not necessary to rehearse the details of this visit, the 
reader can imagine the mutual joy it occasioned much 
bc*'tcr than we can describe it. Imagination cannot 
exaggerate the«satisfaction his mother found in meeting 
her son again, so near the ministry, where she had come 
to think Ills field of usefulness would be found. 

In college James’ anti-slavery sentiments giew stronger, 
if possible Charles Sumner was in Congress, dealing 
heavy blows against slavery, assailing the fugitive-slave 
bill with great power and effect, claiming that “free- 
dom is^ national, and slavery sectional,’’ denouncing the 
"crime against Kansas,’’ and losing no opportunity to 
expose the guilt and horrois of Southern bond.ige. Out- 
side of Congress he made speeches, urging that the Whig 
party should attack and overthrow American slavery 
James admired the fearless, giand public career of 
Sumner, and also despised the criminal support the De- 
mocratic party gave to slavery, and the truckling, timid, 
compromising course of the leaders of the Whig party. 
Then, in the fall of 1855, John Z Goodrich, who was a 
member of Congress from western Massachusetts, de- 
livered a political address in Williamstown upon the 
history of the Kansas-Nebraska struggle, and the efforts 
of the handful of Republicans then in Congress to dcfe.'t* 
the Missouri compromise. James was profoundly im- 
pressed by the facts and logic of that speech, and he 
Saul to a dassmate, on leaving the hall, — 

“This subject is new to me ; I am going to know all 
about it ’’ 

He Sent for documents, studied them thoroughly, and 
was fully prepared to join the new Republican party, 
and the nomination of John C. Fremont for president of 
the United States. The students called a meeting in 
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support of Fremont, and James was invited to address 
them The scope and power of his speech, packed with 
farts and history, showed that he had canvassed the 
subject with his accustoipcd ability ; and even his c1j\ss- 
mates, who knew him so well, were surprised. 

"The country will hear from him yet, and slavery 
will get some hard knocks from him," remarked a class- 
mate. 

Just afterw.'irds the country was thrown into the 
greatest excitement by the cowardly attack of Preston 
Krooks, of South Carolina, upon Charles Sumner. En- 
raged by his att.'icks upon slavery, and urged forward, 
no doubt, by Southern ruffians, Prooks attacked him 
with a heavy cane, while Sumner was writing at his 
desk in the United States scn.atc Brooks intended to 
kill him on the spot, and his villainous purpose was 
nearly accomplislicd 

On receipt of the news at Williams College, the stu- 
dents called an indignation meeting, at which James, 
lioiling over with indignant remonstrance against such 
.in outrage, delivered the most telling and powerful 
speech that had fallen from his lips up to that time. 
I [is fellow-students listened with wonder and admiration 
They were so completely charmed by his fervour and 
•eloquence that they sat in breathless attention until he 
closed, when their loud applause rang through the build- 
ing, repeated again and again in the wildest enthusiasm. 

“ The uncompromising foe to slavery I " exclaimed 
one of his admirers 

“ Old Williams will be prouder of her student than 
she IS to-day, even," remarked another. 

And many werc'tlic words of surpnse and gratification 
expressed, and many the prophecies concerning the 
•uturc icnown of young Garfield 
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We said that James rejected fiction from his reading 
on principle. When about half through his college 
course, he found that his mind was suffering from excess 
o^sohd food. Mental dyspepsia was the consequence 
His mind was not assimilating what he read, and was 
losing its power of application, lie was advised to read 
fiction moderately. “ Romance is as valuable a part* of 
intellectual food as salad of a dinner. In its place, its 
discipline to the mind is equal to that of scidhcc in its 
place " He finally accepted the theory, read one volume 
of fiction each month, and soon found his mind returning 
to its former elasticity. Some of the works of >^alter 
Scott, Cooper, Dickens, and Thackeray, not to mention 
others, became the cure of his mental malady. His 
method of taking notes in reading was systematically 
continued in college Historical references, mythological 
allusions, technical terms, and other things, not well 
understood at the time, were noted, and afterwards looked 
up in the library, so that nothing should remain doubtful 
or obscure in Ins mind. “The ground his mind tra- 
versed he carefully cleared and ploughed before leaving 
it for fresh fields ’’ 

James graduated in 1856, bearing off the honours of 
his class. Dr. Hopkins had established the “ metaphysi- 
cal oration ” as the highest honour at Commencement,' 
and James won it, by the universal consent of the faculty 
and students. In the performance of his part at Com- 
mencement, he fully sustained his well-earned reputation 
for scholarship and eloquence Both teachers and class- 
mates fully expected, when he left college, that his name 
would -appear conspicuously in the fui^ire history of his 
country. 

Dr. Hopkins wrote of him, eight years after James 
graduated : 
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" The course of General Garfield has been one which 
the young men of the country may well emulate. . . . 
A rise so rapid in both civil and military life is, perhaps, 
without example in the c<>untry. . . Obtaining Iws 

education almost wholly by his own exertions, and 
having reached the age when he could fully appreciate 
the* highest studies. General Garfield gave himself to 
study with a zest and delight wholly unknown to those 
who find in it a routine A religious man, and a man of 
principle, he pursued, of his own accord, the ends ^ro- 
posct^by the institution. He was prompt, frank, manly, 
social, in his tendencies ; combining active ^xercise with 
luibits of study, and thus did for himself what it is the 
object of a college to enable every young man to do, — 
he made himself a man There never was a tigie when 
\i e more needed tliose who would follow his example.” 

Mr Chadbourne, who is now president of Williams 
College, and who w.is piofcssor when James was a stu- 
dent, writes • 

“He graduated in 1856, soon after I began my woik 
here as professor The students who came under my 
instiuction then made a much stronger impression upon 
me than those of a Later day, since my attention has 
been called to other interests than those of the lecture 
rtJom Hut Garfield, as a student, was one who would 
at any time impress himself upon the memory 6f his 
instiuclois, by hia manliness and excellence of character. 
1 le was one whom his teachers would never huspect ^as 
guilty of a dishonest or mean act, and one whom a dis- 
honest or mean man would not approach. College life 
is, in some respeats, a severe test of character. ‘ False 
notions of honour often prevail among students, so that, 
under sanction of “ college custom," things are spmetimes 
done by young men which they would scorn to do in 
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Other places. There was a manliness and honesty about 
Garfield that gave him power to see and do what was 
for his own good, and the honour of the college. Ills 
life as a student was pure atfd noble His moral and 
religious chara\:tor, and marked intellectual ability, gave 
great promise of success in the world IIis course since 
he entered active life has seemed to move on m the same 
line in which he moved here He has been disljiiguishcd 
for hard work, clear insight into great questions of public 
interest. Strong convictions, and manly courage. I know 
of no better example among our public men of smc(.''S 5 
faiily non ” 
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RETURN TO HIRAM. 

The * trustees of Hiram Institute elected Garfield 
“ Teacher of Ancient Languages and Literdture "'before 
his return to the school His welcome back was a 
hearty one. His acceptance of the position was equally 
hearty. ' 

Ills position was now a high and honourable one, 
idthough he was but nine years removed from the tow- 
of the Ohio and Pennsylvania Canal. Into that 
nine ycarb was crowded labours, stniggles* and triumphs, 
the like of which we can scarcely find m the annals of 
human effort. 

" I 'have attained to the height of my ambition,” he 
sai(| to a friend. “ I have my diploma from an Eastern 
College, .and my position here as instructor ; and now I 
shall devote all my energies to this institute.” 

He had no intention of entering the ministry perma- 
nently, as many supposed, nor had he aspirat-ions for a 
political career. He was content to be a teacher at 
lliram, ambitious to make tlie school the pet of the 
Western Reserve, if possible. He might have secured 
positions where double the salary was paid ; but he was 
satisfied to teach at Iliram fi>r eight hundred dollars a 
j'car. No board of trustees could lure>him awfty by the 
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offer of a princely income. His heart was at Ilirain 
and he meant that his best efforts should be there. 

He brought from Williams College a profound rover 
ence for Dr Hopkins, the pcesident, as an instructor 
and scholar of. great ability. lie prulited by the lessons 
he learned at his feet, and augmented the value of his 
own labours by imitating him as far as practicable -He 
was not long in convincing the board that, successful as 
he was in teaching before entering Williams College, 
his ability in that sphere was largely increased by his 
collegiate course. At the end of the first year he was 
placed at the head of the institution, with thef title, 
“ Chaifman bf the Board of Instructors,” and one year 
later was made PRINCIPAL. In eleven years from the 
time he left the tow-path of the canal he was installed 
principal of the “ Eclectic Institute of the Western Re- 
serve,” where three hundred young ladies and gentlemen 
were pursuing a course of education 

One of his successful points, as instructor, was to dis- 
cover young men of superior talents and persuade them 
to acquire a liberal education. Sometimes their fathers 
would put a veto upon such a project, when he was 
forced to try his logic and persuasive powers upon them 
He called this “capturing boys,” and he eiyoycd it 
hugely. There arc many bright intellects now adorn-' 
•ng the learned professions of the country that would 
have been unknown to fame but for his persistent efforts 
in “capturing” them. President Hinsdale, who now 
presides over Hiram College, was one of them, — one of 
the ablest and most remarkable scholars of the land. 
Garfield tells the story of the capture of two boys as 
follows : 

“ I have taken more solid comfort in the thing Itself, 
and received more moral recompense and stimulus in 
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after life, from capturing young men for an education 
than from anything else in tlie world. 

“As I look back over my life thus far, I think of 
nothing that so fills me with pleasure as the planning 
of these sieges, the revolving in my mind of plans for 
scaling the walls of the fortress , of gaining access to 
the inner soul-life, and at last seeing the besieged party 
won to a fuller appreciation of himself, to a higher con- 
ception of life, and of the part he is to bear in it. The 
principal guards which I have found it necessary to 
overcome in gaining these victories are the parents or 
guardians of the young men themselves. I particu- 
larly remember two such instances of capturing young 
men from their parents. Both of those boys are to-day 
educators, of wide reputation, — one president of a college, 
the other high in the ranks of graded-school managers. 
Neither, in my opinion, would to-day have been above 
the commonest w .ilks of life unless I, or some one else, 
had captured him. There is a period in every young 
man’s life when a very small thing will turn him one 
way or the other. He is distrustful of himself, and un- 
certain as to what he should do. His parents arc poor, 
perhaps, and argue that he has more education than 
they ever obtained, and that it is enough. These parents 
>arc sometimes a little too anxious in regard to what 
their boys arc going to do when they get through with 
their college course. They talk to the young man too 
much, and I have noticed that the boy who,will make 
the best man is sometimes most ready to doubt himself. 
I always remember the turning period in my own life, 
and pity a young man at this stage from the bottom ol 
my heart. One df the young men I refer to came to 
me on the closing day of tlie spring term, and bade me 
good-bye at my study. I noticed that he awkwardly 
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lingered after I expected linn to go, and had turned to 
my writing again ‘ I suppose you will be back again 
in the fall, Henry?’ I said, to ftll in the vacuum. He 
did not answer, and turning towards him, I noticed that 
his eyes were filled with tears, and that his countenance 
was undergoing contortions of pain. 

“ He at length managed to stammer out, ‘ No, I am 
not coming back to Hiram any more. Father says I 
have got education enough, and that he needs me to 
work on the farm ; that education don't help along a 
farmer any.’ 

“ ‘ Is your father here ? ’ I asked, almost as !nuch 
affected by the statement as the boy himself. He was 
a peeuliarly bright boy, one of those strong, awkward, 
bashful, blonde, large-headed fellows, such as make 
men. lie was not a prodigy by any means , but he 
knew what work meant, and when he had won a thing 
by the true endeavour, he knew its value. 

“ ‘ Yes, father is here, and is taking my things home 
for good,’ said the boy, more affected than ever, 

“ ‘ Well, don't feel badly,’ I said. ‘ Fleasc tell him 
Mr. Garfield would like to see him at his study before 
he leaves the village Don’t tell him that it is about 
you, but simply that I want to sec him ’ In the course 
of half an hour the old gentleman, a robust specimen ■ 
of a \|festern Reserve Yankee, came into the room, and 
awkwardly sat down. I knew something of the man 
before, and I thought I knew how to begin, I shot right 
at the bull's-eye immediately. 

“ ‘ So you have come up to take Henry home with 
you, Ij^ve you ? ’ The old gentleman answered, ‘Yes.’ 

‘ I sent for you because I wanted to* have a little talk 
with you about Henry’s future. He i.s coming back again 
in the fall, 1 hopeJ ’ 
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Wal, 1 think not 1 don't reckon 1 can afloid to 
sind him any more lies got cddication enough for a 
farmer already, and I notice that when they git too 
much they sorter git la^y. Ycr eddicated farmers arc 
humbugs Henry’s got so far 'long now that he’d rother 
hev his head in a book than be workin’. He don’t take 
ntf interest in the stock nor in the farm improvements 
Everybody else is dependent in this world on the farmer 
and I think that we’ve got too many eddicated fellows 
setting around now for the farmer to support ’ 

am sorry to hear you talk so,’ I said ; * for really 
I consider Henry one of the brightest and most faithful 
students I have ever had I have taken a very deep in- 
teiest in him What I wanted to say to you was, that 
tlie matter of educating him has largely been a constant 
outgo thus far, but if he is permitted to come next fall 
teiin, he will be far enough advanced so that he can 
teach school in the winter, and begin to help himself and 
jou along. He can earn very little on the farm in the 
winter, and he can get very good wages teaching How 
does that strike you ? ’ 

“The idea was a new and good one to him He 
simply remarked, ‘Do you really think he can teach 
next winter ? ’ 

" ‘ I should think so, certainly,’ I replied ' But if he 
cannot do so then, he can in a short time, anyhow.*’ 

“ ' Wal, I will think on it. I le wants to come back 
bad enough, and I guess I’ll have to let him. I never 
thought of it that way afore ’ 

“ I knew I was safe. It was the financial question 
that troubled the pld gentleman, and I knew thatwould 
be overcome when Henry ^ot to teaching, and could 
earn his money himself. He would then be so far along, 
too, that be could fight his own battles. He came all 
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right the next fall, and, after finishing at Iliiani, gradu- 
ated at an Eastern college.” 

“‘Well, how did you manage the campaign for 
capturing the other young man i‘ Garfield was asked 

“ Well, that was a different ease I knew that this 
youth was going to leave mainly for financial reasons 
also, but I understood his father well enough to knosv 
that the matter must be managed with exceeding deli- 
cacy lie was a man of very strong religious convic- 
tions/ and I thought he might be approached from that 
side of his character , so when I got the letter of the 
son, telling me, in the saddest language that he could 
master, lhat he could not come back to school any more, 
but must be content to be simply a farmer, much as it was 
against his inclination, I revolved the matter in my mind, 
and decided to send an appointment to preach in the 
little country church where the old gentleman attended. 
I todk for a subject the parable of the talents, and in 
the course of my discourse dwelt specially upon the fact 
that children wdre the talents Which had been entrusted 
to parentd*, and if these talents were not increased and 
developed there was a fearful trust neglected. After 
church I called upon the parents of the boy I was" be- 
si^ing, and I saw that something was weighing upon 
their minds. At length the subject of the discourse 
was taken up and gone over again, and in due course 
the young man himself svas discussed, and I gave my 
opimon that he should by all means be encouraged and 
assisted in taking a thorough course of study 1 gave 
my opinion that there was nothing more important to 
the parent than to do all in his power for the child 
The next term the young man again appeared upon 
Hiram Hill, and remaineef pretty continuously till 
graduation.'" 


V 
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He was wonderfully magnetic. He never failed to win 
students to himself. President Hinsdale says of him : 

“ Naturally, Garfield, the teacher, drew his pupils to 
himself with extraordinary power. Never have I seen 
such devotion to another teacher. An old Hiram 
student, now holding a responsible office in the public 
schools of Cleveland, speaking of the old times before 
Garfield went to college, says in a private letter : ‘ Then 
began to grow up in me an admiration and love for 
Garfield that has never abated, and the like of which 
I li.ivc never known. A bow of recognition or a single 
word from him was to me an inspiration.* And such 
would be the general testimony. In all this there was 
method ; not the method of crafty art, as the cynical 
might say, but the method of nature, the method of a great 
mind and noble heart. I take my leave of this Hiram 
teacher with affirming my conviction that, other things 
being equal, Garfield has never been greater than he was 
in lliram from 1857 to 1861 He left the quiet of the 
academy for the roar of the field and the forum at the 
age of thirty, but not until he had demonstrated his 
fitness fur the highest educational work and honours " 

llic fullowing facts and incidents will illustrate some 
of his methods and qualities as a teacher. 

’ One day a pupil made a sad failuic in the class, at 
least on a portion of the lesson, when Garfield roguishly 
pointed to a soiled place in one corner of the recitation 
room, where the water had trickled througirthe plaster- 
ing, and run down upon the wall. 

“ Look there,” he said, laughing at the same time, and 
eliciting a smile, from each member of the class. That 
was all he said , but the rebuke was keen and sharp, 
coming in that way from him. Such was his usual 
method. Occasionally, however when he perceived a 
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really rebellious spirit that meant mischicr, he was severe 
and withering in his method of treatment 

He assigned a certain task to a student at one time, 
when the latter said : 

“ I doubt whether 1 can do it. I do not think I am 
equal to it.” 

“ Not equal to it ? " 

“ No, sir” 

“ Darsic ! ” answered Garfield , “ when I get into a 
placethat I can easily fill, I always feel like shoving out 
of it into one that requires of me more exertion.” • 

In this single sentence was one of the secrets of his 
success ; and Darsic saw it at once. Gai field had risen 
rapidly by setting his standard high, and bringing 
himself up to it. 

Akin to this, he said to the students on one occasion : 

“ I shall give you a series of lectures upon histoiy, 
.beginning next week I do this not alone to assist you ; 
the preparation /or the lectures will compel me to study 
history.” , 

It was not the mere announcement that was inter- 
esting , it was a method of his to show his pupils the 
best plan of study. He could do more and better work 
under a necessity than otherwise; and so can every 
one. It was his custom to lecture on the topics he 
desired* to study particularly, that he might derive the 
benefit of a twofold object. He wanted his pupils to 
appicciatc the advantage of it. 

“ How in the world can he time his steps so as to take 
the last one just as the bell stops ? ” remarked a student, 
refcrflng to his coming into the chapCl exercises and 
taking his seat precisely as the bell ceased. 

“Hard tilling," replied Darsic, “ but he is always on 
the stairs in the last half of the last minute, and glides 
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into lii:> beat just as the last tap of the bell is struck ” 
The last stroke of the bell was indicated by a little more 
vigorous pull of the rop& 

“ And what seems marvellous to me is, that he never 
tails I couldn't time my steps like that,” added the 
student 

Garfield insisted upon pimctuahty everywhere, — at 
prayers,, recitation, lecture^ all engagements lie de- 
manded promptness as an essential duty. He made his 
pupils fuel the importance of these qualities. But he 
would not require of them what he did not practise 
himself He was the last man to preach whi^t he did 
not practise. So he illustrated, every day, by personal 
example, the lessons which he taught respecting these 
virtues 

Returning from a neighbouring town one morning, 
where he lectured on the previous evening, he entered 
his recitation room late. Another teacher, supposing lie^ 
would not return in season to hear the recitation, had 
taken his class As he entered, a pupil was answering 
a question While in the act of removing his overcoat, 
and- precisely as the pupil’s answer ceased, Garfield put 
another question in the same line, as if the previous 
question were put by himself. He smiled, the teacher 
laughed and bowed himself out of the room, and the 
class roared. It was a happy termination of a single act 
of tardiness. 

He was accustomed to lecture to his 'pupils upon 
“manners,” “elements of success," and kindred topica 
One day his topic was the “Turning-Point of Life,” in 
which he said : • 

" The comb of the roof the court house at Ravenna 
(capital of Portage County, of which Hiram was a town) 
divides the drops of rain, sending those that fall on the 
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south side to tlie Gulf of Mexico, and those on the oppo- 
site side into the Gulf of St Lawrence, so that a mere 
breath of air, or the flutter of a bird’s wingf, may determine 
their destiny. It is so with yoiy lives, my young friends. 
A passing eveft, perhaps of trifling importance in your 
view, the choice of a book or companion, a stirring 
thought, a right resolve, the associations of an hour, may 
prove tlie turning-point of your lives." 

During his connection with the school as principal, his 
lectures were numerous. He lectured upon the natural 
sciences, reading, books, government, and occasional 
"topics of the times” He delivered many lectufbs in 
Portage CouAty, and in neighbouring counties, before 
literary societies ; lectures upon geology, illustrated by 
charts of his own making, " Character and Writings of 
Sir Walt'cr Scott,” “Character of the German People," 
and " Carlyle’s Frederic the Great” He was the most 
popftlar lecturer in Ohio. Crossing swords with William 
Denton, the sceptic, brought him into great notoriety. 
“He held a debate with Denton on the question of 
Whether* all life upon the earth was developed by 
processes of law, or had been introduced by successive 
creative acts. Denton held the development theory; 
Garfield that of intelligent, providential action 'Die 
discussion lasted five days and evenings, embraced * 
twenty speeches on the part of each of the disputants, 
and was remarkable rs a sustained and severe intellectual 
eflqrt.” It«won laurels for Garfield as a debater and man 
of giant intellect 

Says Rev. J. L. Darsic, who was one of his pupils : 
“HtJ lectures to the school were qpon all sorts of 
subjects, and were generally the result of his readings 
and observation. One season he took a trip, and, on his 
return, gave a very interesting series on “ The Chain of 
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Lakes,” Including Niagara, Thousand Islands, and sub- 
historic points One lecture on aerolites I shall never 
forget. lie gave several upon Ordnance, about the time 
of the attack upon Fo^t Sumter. iEsthctics came in 
for a share of treatment, with others qn the personal 
habits of the students; and they were very effective. 
IIp Icctuied upon any and every scientific subject” 

A large number of students were always in attendance, 
who paid their way along by teaching school in tlie 
winter. To those he gave lectures on the art of teaching. 
Mr. Darsic says : “ At each lecture he appointed one or 
two fupils to bring in a review of the lecture in writing, 
on a succeeding morning, and these revihws were read 
to the school. I now recall one of the most successful 
journalihts of our land, who began his training here In 
all he said or did, Garfield had the remarkable' power of 
impressing himself and his thoughts upon his hearers, by 
Ins manncis, gestures, tone of voice, and the freshness of 
his style. It was customary to act plays on Coninicncc- 
iiient occasions, and the diama, in its ihorc moral and 
high-toned phases, was encouraged. Often ‘the play 
was original, and always subject to the strictures of the 
faculty, as were all the public performances. Garfield, 
when a student, was one of the most successful m 
•delineating character. He could impersonate almost 
any character, and was amazingly successful in this 
role ” 

He delivered also many exteinpoiancouo speeches 
oil social and literary occasions, and even in political 
campaigns. He studied law, also, while he was teacher 
at Iliram, doing it by the improvement of odd moments, 
and by burning midnight-oil. He was admitted to the 
bar before he exchanged tSe quiet of teaching for the 
roar of battle He studied law. ‘‘not'so inucli with tlie 
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intention of becoming a lawyer as to acciiuimt him- 
self with the principles of law. lie had jio idea of aban- 
doning his chosen profession to spend his energies in 
laiy-practice, but the principle^ of law were needed to 
round his knowledge, and increase his power." 

As a Christian man, his influence was grand and en- 
nobling, and his labours as a preacher are to be added 
to the mass of his other labours. He often preached 
in the Disciples' Church at Hiram, and at oni» time he 
preached regularly at Solon and Newburg, whither he 
went on Saturday night, returning on Monday morning 
lie preached more or less throughout the ebunty 
Preaching atfd lecturing in other towns, near and remote, 
spread a knowledge of the school, and made it popular. 
He required his pupils to observe the highest standard 
of moral conduct, and his counsel here was frequent 
and direct. His favourite hymn at chapcl-servicc was, 
" Ho' reapers of Life's Harvest,” etc, and he joined in 
the singing with a will. He often requested the studdnts 
to sing this h/mn at morning devotions, allowing them 
to sit until they came to the last verse, when he would 
rap upon the desk with his knuckles, and the school 
would rise and sing the last verse standing 

He married Miss Rudolph, the lady to whom he yras 
engaged before entering college, on November ii, 1858 • 
Her oflicicnt co-operation enabled him to accomplish so 
lai^c an amount of labour. Often, in the preparation 
of. a lectuae or speech, his wife and Miss Booth would 
explore the library for him, or examine certain books 
which he designated. The number of books that he 
pesvsed in a year was almost incredible. Going from 
the library with his arms full of volumes was a common 
spectacle. Mr. Darsie has %ecn him on his way to the 
library, in the rain, returning ten or twelve volumes^ 
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a student walking by his side, holding an umbrella over 
his head. Some books awakened his enthusiasm; he 
read them more than once. Such books as "Tom 
Brown’s School Days,” .won his admiration He told 
his pupils that every one of them ought to read the 
work carefully. Macaulay’s works, and M'll’s, and works 
of*kindrcd ability and value, he particularly enjoyed and 
recommended. 

In thoSc days Commencement exercises brought to- 
gether from five to ten thousand people. They came 
from fifty miles around. A large tent was pitched over 
a stage, on which the literaiy exercises were performed 
Booths for refreshments were erected here and there, 
.ind often showmen would appear upon the ground 
Roughs and intoxicated persons sometimes appeared in 
large numbers, causing disturbance, and sadly' marring 
the harmony of the occasion. But after Garfield became 
piincipal these scenes stopped The pointing of his 
finger, or the waving of bis hand, when disturbance 
broke out in any quarter, quelled it at once Roughs 
appeared to understand that his authority could not be 
trifled with on such occasions. 

We sliall close this chapter by another quotation from 
Rov Mr. Darsie : 

“No matter how old tlic pupils were, Garfield always 
called us by our first namc^ and kept himself on the 
most familiar terms with all. He played with us freely, 
scufiled uith us sometimes, walked with us innvalkingto 
and fro, and we treated him out of the class just about 
.IS we did one another. Yet he was a most strict disci- 
plinarian, and enforced the nilcs like a martinet. -He 
combined an affectionate and confiding manner with 
respect for order, in a most successful way. If he 
wanted to speak to a pupil, cither for 'reproof or appro- 
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bation, he would generally manage to get one arm 
around him, and draw him close up to him. He had 
a peculiar way of shaking hands, too, giving a twist to 
your arm, and drawing you right up to him. This sym- 
pathetic manner has helped him to advancement When 
1 was janitor, he used sometimes to stop me and ask my 
opinion about this and tliat, as if seriously advising with 
me. I can sec now that my opinion could not have been 
of any value, and that he probably asked m&, partly to 
inuease my self-respect and partly to show me that he 
felt ^n interest in me. 1 certainly was his friend all the 
firmer for it 

" I remember once asking him what was the best way 
to pursue a certain study, and he said: ‘Use several 
text-books ; get the views of dificrent authors as you 
advance ; in that way you can plough a broader furiow. 
I always study in that way.' He tried hard to have us 
observe carefully and accurately. He broke out one 
day in the midst of a lesson with, * Henry, how many 
posts arc there under the building downstairs ? ’ Henry 
expressed his opinion, and the question went round the 
class, hardly one getting it right. Then it was, ‘How 
many boot-scrapers arc there at the door? ’ ‘ How many 
windows in the building ? ’ ‘ How many trees in- the 
field ’ ‘ What were the colours of particular rooms, 
and the peculiarities of any familiar objects He was 
the keenest observer I ever saw. 1 think he observed, 
and numbered, every button on our coats. A friend of 
mine was walking with him through Cleveland, one day, 
when Garfield stopped and darted down a cellar-way, 
asking his companion to follow, and jsriefly stopping to 
explain himself. The sign, ‘ Saws and Files,’ was over 
the door, and in the depths was heard a regular clicking 
sound. 'I think this fellow is cutting files,’ said he, 
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‘and I have never seen a file cut.* Down they went; 
and, sure enough, there was a man re-cutting an old file; 
and they stayed there ten minutes, and found out all 
about the process. Garfield would never go by anything 
without understanding it" 
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TOP OF THE LADDER. 

It was impossible for a public speaker of Grirficlil’s 
power to keep out of politics. In political c.impaigiih 
the public demand his cfTorts ; men will not take no for 
an answer. It was so with Garfield. lie was impressed 
into the service by leading citizens of his county. In 
the autumn after his return to Iliram, before he liardly 
had time to become settled in his great work, his efforts 
oil the platform were sought ; and the new Republican 
party, on the anti-slavery basis, with its first candidate, 
Jolin C Fremont, a man of Garfield’s stamp in vigour, 
courage, and force of character, was exceedingly taking 
to him. Nobody had to tease him long for a speech. 
Often he went in the evening to make a speech, five, six, 
ten miles distant, returning after the address. Usually 
he took a student with him for company and improve- 
ment. As soon as they started, he would open conver- 
sation, seldom upon the subject of his discourse, but 
upon some topic of real value to the student. Going 
and returning, his conversation was continued without 
tlic least abatement. 

•Alphonso Hart, a stalwart Democrat of Ravenna, 
delivered a speech in Hiram, full of slavery and Demo- 
cratic sophistries and errors. Garfield heard it, with 
many Republicaft citizens. 
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“Reply to it, Mr Garfield," appealed an influential 
citizen to him. “ Floor him.” 

“ That can easily be done,” Garfield answered ; “ but 
is it wise ? " • 

“It is always wise to refute error and. wrong any- 
where.” 

“ I confess that I should enjoy handling him without 
gloves for an hour.” 

“ IlandlS him, then,” urged the citizen. "It will dc 
the Republican party a world of good ” 

Oth^r citizens put in tlieir pleas for him to answer 
Hart. 

“ You are just the one to do it” 

" Kverybody wants you should answer him.” 

“ It will make votes for Fremont ” 

“ Come now, do gratify the public desire.” 

In this way Gardeld was beset with pleas to answer 
the Democratic orator ; and he consented. The meet- 
ing was in the Disciples’ Church, and it was packed to 
its utmost capacity. Garfield’s reply was ’devoid of all 
bitterness, but was powerful with logic and fads He 
hauled^ over the record of the Democratic party, with its 
indorsement of slavery with all its horrors, and he made 
that* record appear black enough. The effort was both 
able and triumphant, and the fame of it rapidly spread 
throughout the county. Appeals for more speeches 
came in from all the region about, and finally a discus- 
sion ivas arranged between Garfield and Hart, to take 
place at Garrettsville on a given day. Crowds flocked 
to hear the debate. Garfield was in his element on that 
day, for he had posted himself thoroughly upon the 
history of the Democratic party, and the aims of its 
Southern leaders to make slavery national. His antago- 
nist ivas compl‘**'ely discomfited in the* discussion He 
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lijJ counted without his host He was floored. Gar- 
field's success lifted him at once into enviable notoriety 
as a political debater and orator, and, from that time, 
remarks like the following were common : 

“ He must go to the legislature.” 

" We must send him to Congress.” 

“Just the man to follow that old anti-slavery .war- 
horse, Giddings.” 

“ You’ll see him President yet ” 

And so the enthusiastic awakening expended itself in 
a measure, upon Garfield's supposed future career. One 
year later the position of representative to tli'e State 
legislature was tendered him. 

“ No ; my work is here in the Institute. I have no 
ambition to enter political life. I must decline the pro- 
position.” Garfield thus replied out of an honest heart. 

Again and again he was uiged to accept the position, 
but to every one his answer was the same. 

" My work is here, and my heart is here, and my BUTY 
is here.” No appeals could move him. 

In 1I359 the faculty of Williams College invited him 
to deliver the master's oration on Commencement day. 
It was a rare compliment the faculty paid to him by this 
invitation, for it was but three years after he was gradu- 
ated. Accepting the invitation, and preparing himscif 
carefully for the occasion, he left Hiram for Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, accompanied by his wife, taking 
the firsts leasure-trip of his life. He descended the St 
Lawrence River to Quebec, and then crossed the New 
England States to his destination. A warm welcome 
■ awaited him there. Nor were the numerous friends who 
gathered disappointed in the orator of the day. His 
praises were on every lip.* 

On his return, when he had reached Mentor, in his 
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own StatCi a delegation of citizens met him with an un- 
expected proposition. 

“Wc want you to become a candidate for State 
senator.” 

"Indeed I” exclaimed Garfield, very much surprised 
by the proposition. " I thought Mr Prentiss was the 
man*” 

“ Mr. Prentiss has just died, very suddenly.” 

Mr. Preiftiss was a man well advanced in life, a very 
pcTpular citizen of Ravenna, whose re-election had been 
determined upon. But his sudden death frustrated .their 
plans ; and now all hearts turned to the young pngcipal 
of Iliram Institute. 

“You arc the first choice of the leading Republicans 
of the district.” 

“ I thank you sincerely for thinking of me, and, really, 
it is a temptation to receive this offer ; but I do not see 
how I can consistently consent.” 

“ Your name will enable us to carry the district for 
the Republicans easily,” urged another one of the 
delegation. “ I hope you will not decline without giving 
the subject some thought ” 

“Yes'; but my thought is of the institute How can 
I accept your proposition and discharge my duties to 
the school?" 

"Your duties in the senate will keep you awa/but 
a few weeks Suppose you take the subject into con- 
sideration, confer with the faculty, and let us Ifave your 
decision a week hence.” 

The last speaker knew that some members of the 
faculty and board, of trustees were anxious that lib* 
should accept the nomination. 

To this last suggestion darfield yielded, and the 
matter was laid before the faculty and tVustees. To his 
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surprise, all of them urged him to consent to the use of 
his name. Teachers volunteered to do extra work in 
his absence, and all were willing to contribute service, 
so as to make it possible for Ivm to go. 

Garfield wiis pressed into this political service, and 
received the nomination. He was present, by request, 
at the nominating convention ; and while the busmess 
was in progress, a delegate, who saw the youthful candi- 
date on that day for the first time, remarked t6 a leading 
Republican : 

“Don’t you make a mistake in putting forward so 
young a man for senator ? “ 

" Olily ybung in years ; he is not young in ability,” 
was the prompt reply, 

“ I don’t know about that ; unless his looks belie him, 
his experience in public life must be rather limited ** 

“ You wait and see. We shall hear from him when 
this business is through, and you will be satisfied that 
his head is old, though his body is young ” 

After the domination, according to the custom that 
prevailed, Garfield accepted it in a characteristic speech 
The delegate who doubted the wisdom of the nomination 
immediately said to the Republican to whom his doubts 
were expressed : 

“ I am perfectly satisfied ; he is a power." 

Garfield was elected by a very large majority, and 
took his scat in the St'ate senate, January, i860. It was 
a time of^^reat excitement The South was threatening 
secession and civil war, if a Republican should be elected 
President in the approaching campaign. The North was 
fully aroused to check the incursions of slaveiy, by a 
bold and victorious advance Garfield was just the man 
to occupy a seat in the State senate at such a time, 
though 'he was (the youngest member of the body. 
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There was another able young man in the senate with 
him, as radical as himself, Jacob D. Cox, afterwards 
major-general, governor of Ohio, and Secretary of the 
Interior. The two roomed together, and were as 
intimate as brothers. Some of the members called 
them "Damon and Pythias” There was still another 
young man, Professor Munroe of Oberlin College, an 
institution that was founded on anti-slavery principles, 
and whosb teachers were as one with Garfield on the 
gieat national question that overtopped all others — 
liberty. Co.x himself was the son-in-law of an Oberlin 
professor. These three senators stood shoulder to 
shoulder against slavery, and were called the “radical 
triumvirate ” 

Garfield took rank at once with the ablest speakers 
in that body. President Hinsdale says: “He was a 
valuable man on committees and m party counsels No 
senator was more frequently called to his counsels by 
thcliresidcnt of the senate when knotty points of order 
were to be untied or cut ” 

In a previous chapter we learned that Garfield visited 
Columbus with his mother, and saw the legislature in 
session. Little did he dream, or his mother, that in less 
thap ten years he would be a leading member of that 
'senate, his eloquence ringing through those halls, and 
his wise counsels and patnotic efforts preparing the 
State to oppose rebellion with great power ; yet so it 
was. One of the most marvellous examples pf success 
on record I 

During his second term in the senate, i86i, he was 
confronted by the gravest questions that State or nation 
ever have to deal with. Lincoln had been elected Presi- 
dent, the Southern States wete preparing to secede, and 
civil war was imminent. " Shall Ohio prepare for war ? " 
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* Has a State^the qght to secede ? " “ Can a State be 
coerced?” ‘‘‘Shall we punish treason?” These were 
among the questions the young -senator was compelled 
to discuss. Almost night and ^ay he laboured to qualify 
himself to discuss them intelligently and ably. Night 
after night, until eleven, twelve, and even one o’clock, 
he spent in tlie State library, studying these and kimjred 
questions. Whenever he spoke upon them, he spoke 
pointedly, and with great power He led the senate in 
its .patriotic stand against secession and compromise 
with slavery. He denounced Buchanan, the Democratic 
president, who was favouring the secessionists, and 
charactcri/dd Cobb, who robbed the national treasury 
and Floyd, who stole the arms from evciy Northern 
arsenal, and Toucy, who sent the ships of the navy as 
far aw4y as possible — all members of the Democratic 
cabinet — he characterired them as traitors to their 
ccnintry. In a speech that blazed with fervid eloquence, 
he told a Democratic senator, Judge Key, of Cincinitatti, 
“To remembtr whose cabinet it was that had embraced 
traitors* among its most distinguished members, and sent 
them forth from its most secret sessions to betray their 
know ledge to their country’s rum ! ” 

When Congress very unwisely proposed a "Con- 
stitutional Amendment,” prohibiting further Icgislatioii 
upon slavery in the States, — a measure designed to 
placate the secessionists, — Garfield denounced it in the 
Ohio senate as a compromise with traitors, an un- 
patriotic and base sun under to the slave oligarchy. lie 
declared that his arm should wither in its socket before 
.it should be lifted in favour of a measure that virtually 
abandoned liberty, and left slavery master of the sitiui- 
tiop. “ The events now transpiring make it clear that 
til's is ilo time for any such amendment,” lie exclaimed. 
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“Would you give up the forts and other Government 
property, or would you fight to maintain your right to 
tlicm ? ” 

When the vote was taken, Garfield, with six othcis, 
recorded their names against the “base sunendcr." He 
opposed the meeting of the famous Wasliini^ton Peace 
Commissioners until after the inauguration of Mr. 
Lincoln ; he protested against all such “ peace measures ” 
as cowardly and futile, preferring himself to stand by 
lift old flag, and for human rights 
llcfurc this he was satisfied that war could not be 
averted Late one night he said to his loom-matc: 

“ Cox, war is inevitable.” 
r " That is .sure as you live,” answered Cox. 

“ You and I must fight.” 

“ Or prove ourselves cowards.” 

“ Here, then, ivc pledge our lives to our country in 
this hour of peril ” And they clasped hands silently, 
such emotions Stirling their breasts as patiiots only feel 
111 the solemn hour of danger 

News of the filing upon Fort Sumter was followed 
iiiimcdiately by a call fiom President Lincoln for 
scvcnty-fi\e thousand men The call was read in the 
Ohio senate, ciowdcd with patiiotic spectators, whose 
tliniultuous applause seconded the picsident’s demand. 
As soon as the deafening cheers had subsided, Garfield 
sprang to his feet, and in a short speech, of almost 
surpassing elociucnce and pow er, moved,— ' 

“That Ohio contribute twenty thousand men, and 
tliice million dollars, as the quota of the State." 

The motion wa^ earned amid the wildest demon- 
olralloiis of devotion to the country. 

Governor Deiinisoii, of Ohio, sent Garfield to Missouri 
to ' I tam fvo tlioiis.iiid stand of ami':, a'poitioii of those 
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which General Lyon removed fiom the arsenal at St. 
Louis. He was successful in his mission, shipped tha 
guns, and saw them safely delivered at Columbus. 

After the fall of Sumter, *Govcrnor Dennison sent 
liim to Cleveland, to organize the seventh and ci'^hll' 
regiments of Ohio infantiy. Having organized tlicin, 
the governor offered him the colonelcy of one of them ; 
but he declined tlic offer because he Licked inilit.ny 
e.'cpericnce ” He promised to take a subordiii.itc 
position,' however, provided a West Point graduate was 
placed in command. The result was, that tlie governor 
appoii^cd hpn lieutenant-colonel, and sent him to the 
VVestern Reserve to recruit a regiment, pi oinismg him 
a West Pointer to command it if one could be found* 
Garfield, suggested his old friend and sthoolin.itc. 
Captain Hazen, then in the regular aimy , but wiicn the 
governor sent to the war dcpaitincnt for his tiansfer. 
General Scott icfuscd to release him So the foiJ;y- 
sccond Ohio .regiment, recruited by Garfield, and 
cmbracinj^ a large number of Hiram students, went into 
c.imp at Columbus without a colonel It was in these 
ciicumstanccs, and after repeated requests from officeis 
and members of the regiment, that Garfield consented 
to take the command. ’ 

We have not space for details Garfield proved him- 
self a^ victorious in war as he had been successful in 
peace In less than one month after he went into action 
wilJi his regiment, under the orders of General liucll, he 
fought the battle of Middle Creek, January lo, 18C2, 
driving the rebel general Marshall, whose forces largely 
ontnumbered his, out of his intrcnchracnts, compelling 
him to retreat into Virginia. Other victories followed, 
in wJiat u'as called the “Sandy Valley camp.ugn," 
eliciting from the tominandmg gcneial a toiijratulatory 
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order, in which he spoke of the expedition as " calling 
into action the highest qualities of a soldier — fortitude, 
perseverance, courage.” For his bravery and military 
skill in this campaign the authorities at Washington 
made Garfield a brigadier-general, dating his commission 
back to January lo, 1862, the day of the battle of Middle 
Crick As Garfield was the youngest member of the 
Ohio senate, so now he became the youngest brigadier- 
general in the army. 

Subsequently he was made major-general "for gallant 
and iperitorious services at the battle of Chickamauga.” 
The antecedents of that famous battle, under General 
Kosccrans, show that the victory was due more to the 
•sagacity, plans, and courage of General Garfield than 
to any other officer. Within about one year and a 
half, he rose from a lieutenant-colonelcy to a major- 
general 

Jn the summer of 1862 leading Republicans of the 
nineteenth Ohio congressional district nominated Garfield 
to represent them in Congress. They regarded him as 
the man above all others in the district qualified to 
succeed Joshua R Giddings, of whom they were justly 
proud Giddings was supciseded four years before by 
John Hutchins, with whom the Republicans were not 
satisfied The movement for Garfield was undertaken 
uithout Ills knowledge. He was at the head -of his 
command in Kentucky The knowledge of his great 
abilities, and his military fame, led to liis nomination 
At first he thought he must decline the honour, and fight 
out the battles of his country. He was very popular 111 
the army, both >vith officers and soldiers, — his pay, too, 
was double that of a Congressman, and he was poor and 
needed the greater salary^ — and tlierc was no ^oubt 
that the highest honours awaited him’snould he continue 
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on the field until the end of the war The reader can 
readily see that to accept the nomination in these 
circumstances, was an act of gicat self-denial. But 
president Lincoln signified ins desire for Garfield to 
enter Congress, as a member of military experience and 
skill was much needed there The wishes of Lincoln 
settled the doubts of GarAeld, and he accepted, the 
nomination, was triumphantly elected, and took his seat 
in the national house of rcpicsentativcs in 'December, 
1863, after two years and tlurec months of service in tlie 
army. 

During this time the trustees of Hiram Institute had 
not abandoned the idea of his return to the institution. 
While a member of the Ohio senate he continued Ips ‘ 
connection with the school, when the senate was not 
m session. One interesting item of his thoroughness 
in teaching belongs to this part of his career. He was 
teaching a class how to write letters, and having taught 
them how to address dilTcrcnt classes of friend/ and 
relatives, how to superscribe letters, etc , illustrating the 
same on the blackboard, he requested each one to write 
a letter to him at Columbus. In due time the letters 
were written, and forwarded. Subsequently they were 
returned to the authors, corrected. 

During his first two years m Congress his name ap- 
peJTed-onthe catalogue of Hiram Institute as “Advisory 
Principal and Lecturer." He lias been a member of the 
hoard of trustees ever since, for seventeen years he 
served his district as national representative. We have 
not space for any of the brilliant record of those seven- 
teen years. We can only say, t];iat he became the 
acknowledged leader of the national house of reprgsen- 
tatives ; the pride of his native State, Ohio, and an 
honoui; to the Republic. 
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Ills great popularity and usefulness as representative 
very naturally suggested his name to the Republicans 
of Ohio, when a United States senator was to be elected 
by the legislature in January, 1880, to succeed Me. 
Thurman. When the subject was openec} to Garfield, 
he remarked, — 

“Just as you please ; if my friends think it best, I 
shall make no objection.” 

“We want you should go to Columbus when the 
election is pending " 

" I cannot consent to any such plan I shall no^t lift 
my finger for the office. I never sought an office yet, 
except that of janitor at Hiram Institute. If the people 
want me, they will elect me ” 

‘“Very true,” urged his friends; “it is no engineer- 
ing or finesse that we desire you to do at Columbus. 
We only want you to be where your friends can see you 
and confer with you.” 

“ And that will be construed into work for the office, 
the very appearance of which is distasteful to me I 
decline peremptorily to go to Columbus.” This was 
Garfield's characteristic decision and reply. 

Wlieti the legislature assembled, the feeling was so 
stroryT for Garfield that all other candidates withdrew, 
and he was nominated by acclamation at the party 
caucus, and unanimously elected • 

After the election was over he visited Columbus, and 
addiessed both branches of the legislature in joint con-; 
vcntion. The closing paragraph of his remarkable speech 
illustrates the courage and independence of the man , 
qualities that have recommended him to the confidence 
and support of the people. He said,— 

“ During the twenty years th'at I have been in public 
life, almost eighteen of it in the Congress of the United 
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States, I have tried to do one thingf. \MictIier I was 
mistaken or otherwise, it has been the plan of my life 
to follow my conviction, at whatever personal cost to 
myself I have represented .for many years a district 
in Congress .whose approbation I greatly desired ; but 
though it may seem, perhaps, a little egotistical to say 
it, I yet desired still moic the approbation of •one 
person, and his name was Garfield. He is the only 
man that I am compelled to sleep with, and eat with, 
and hve with, and die with ; and if I could not Imc 
his ajiprobation, I should have bad companionship.” 

In view of this last triumph President Hinsdale said, — 

‘'He ha& commanded success His ability, know- 
ledge, mastery of questions, generosity of nature, devp- ' 
tion to the public good, and honesty of pin pose, have 
done the work lie has never had a political ‘ machine ’ 
lie has never forgotten the day of small things It is 
drfllcult to see how a political triumph could be more 
complete or more gratifying than his election to the 
senate. No bargains, no ‘ slate,’ no ' grocery,’ at Colum- 
bus. He did not even go to the capital city. Such 
things arc inspiring to those who think politics in a bad 
nay He is a man of positive convictions, ficely uttered. 
Politically, he may be called a ‘ man of war ; ’ and yet 
few men, or none, begrudge him his triumph Democrat) 
vied* with Republicans the other day, in Washington, 
111 their congratiilat'ons , some of them were as anxious 
Ipr his election as any Republican could be It is said 
that he will go to the senate without an enemy on either 
side of the chamber Tliese things are honourable to 
■all parties. They show that manl}ood is more than 
paity.” 

j^nd so James, the hero of our tale, stands upon the 
highest round o'^thc ladder of fame, save one 1 
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Tlic final step to the top of the ladder followed 
quickly , so quickly, that he had not time to take his 
seat m the United States senate. He had but just 
planted Ills feet upon the highest round of the ladder, 
save one, when the call to come up higher-^to the top— 
was heard from Maine to the Golden Gate. 

IMie National Republican Convention, five months 
later, assembled to nominate a candidate for the presi- 
dency of the United States James A Garfield was 
a member of that convention, and his magnetic presence 
was tlve occasion of much enthusiasm and applause. 
Although he was not a candidate for the position, )vhcn- 
ever he arose to speak, or moved about m the vast 
audience, he was greeted with hearty cheers. 1 le w'as 
evidently cn rapport with the crowded assembly. After 
thirty-four ineffectual ballots for a candidate, about fifty 
members of the convention cast their votes for James 
A the thirty-fifth ballot The announce- 

ment created a furor of excitement, as (t indicated a 
breaking up of the factions, and a probable uniop of all 
upon the most popular Republican in the convention 
Instantly the delegates of one State seized their banner 
with a shout (the delegates of each State sat together, 
their banner bearing the name of their State), bore it 
proudly forward, and placed it over the head of the 
aforesaid patriot and statesman, followed by dthcr 
delegations, and still others, until seven hundied dele- 
gates upon the floor, and fifteen thousand s'pectatops 
111 the galleries, joined in the remarkable demonstration, 
and chcei upon cheer rent the air, as the banners, one 
after another, were placed in triumph over the hea'd' 
of their hero, declaring to tjje world, without the use 
of language, that James A. Garfield was the c}ioice*of 
the convention for President of the United States ; the 
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pi.v;iilficent ovation tciminatiug by the so\ci.il baiul-. 
btriking up “ Rally Round tlic Flag,” fifteen thousand 
voices joining in the chorus, and a section of artillery 
outside contributing its thundering bass to the outburst 
of joy. It was a wild, tumultuous scene of excitement, 
the spontaneous outburst of patriotic devotion to the 
country, such as never transpired m any political assom- 
bly before, and, probably, never will again. It was 
something more, and different from the usual ckcitcmcnt 
' and passion of political assemblies ; it was an inspiration 
of the hour, begotten and moved by more than mortal 
impulse — the interposition of Him who has guided and 
saved our country from its birth ' 

That spontaneous burst of enthusiasm really nomi^ 
nated General Garfield for President The thirly-si.\th 
ballot, that followed immediately, was only a method of 
registering the decision of that supreme moment. 

The nows of General Garfield’s nomination flew with 
the speed of electricity over the land, creating unbountled 
joy from Plymouth Rock to the Pacific Slope The 
disappointments and animosities of a heated campaign 
vanished at once before the conceded worth and popu- 
laiity of the candidate Partisans forgot the men of 
their choice, in their gladness that union and harmony 
signalised the close of the must remarkable political* 
convention on record 

He was elected Pre.sij>ent oe 'iiie Uniied 
States on the second day of Novl.melk, eigh- 
teen IIUNDKED AND EIGIllY 

He carried twenty of the thirty-eight States, securing 
273 of the 3(39 electors. In his native town of Orange 
every ballot was cast for him. 

He occupied the White* House on the fourth day of 
March, eighteen hundred and cighty-one I 
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Reader ! Was there evei a more marvellous journey 
of life than that which we have described in this book — 
from the Log-Cabin to the White House 

* The President’s house, called \Vliite Housed from the colour 
gI the freestone of which it is buib. 
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A FI I’TING close of this volume is a colleclion of in- 
ciLlunt! from G.irfield’ii public life, illustrative df the 
qualiliL's we ‘have traced m his early struggles for a 
livelihood and education. They will serve to establish, 
more fully if possible, the drift of our effort , viz , “ Tllli* 
liOY IS FATHER OF THE MAN.” 

The thoughtful consideration that he devoted to issues 
of importance, and the deep reverence for the Scriptures 
that uas begotten in his soul by maternal training aiid 
the grace of God, appeared m the current of his thoughts 
and acts •after he had determined to enter the army. 
He went to his home at night thinking of his dear mother 
and dearer wife and child, as well as the small property 
he should leave them if he laid down his life on ^lie 
battle-Rcld Opening the Bible which his mother gave 
him, t^ sec what it would say to him upon the subject, 
he read, and read, and every passage seemed like the 
voice of Ggd, saying to him, “Go! Go!” Far into the 
niglit hp thought and read, and lead and thought, moie 
and more satisfied that his decision was in the path of 
duty ; and, before the dawn of morning, he wrote to a 
near friend as follows : 

“ I have had a curious interest in watching the process, 
in my own mind, by which the fabric of niy life is being 

3>S 
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ilcinolishcd and reconstructed, to meet the new condition 
of affairs One by one my old plans and aims, modes 
of thought and feeling, are found to be inconsistent with 
present duty, and arc set aside to give place to the new 
structure of military life. It is not w<thout a regret, 
almost tearful at times, that I look upon the ruins. 
Hit if, as the result of the broken plans and shattered 
individual lives of thousands of American citizens, we 
can see on the ruins of our own national errors a new 
and enduring fabric arise, based on larger freedom and 
higher justice, it will be a small sacrifice indeed. For 
myself, I am contented with such a prospect, and, 
regarding my life as given to the country, am only 
anxious to make as much of it as possible before the 
mortgage upon it is foreclosed.” 

When he went into camp, to drill his regiment before 
joining the army. Ins thoroughness and systematic way 
of doing things, as well as his tact and use of carpenters’ 
tools, came into immedwte use lie was ignorant of 
military tactics, and so he sat down first to the task of 
instructing himself before he undertook the instiuction 
of his regiment. “Fringing his saw and jack-plane 
again hito play, he fashioned companies, officers, and 
ncn-commibsioncd officers, out of maple blocks, and, 
with these wooden-headed troops, thoroughly mastcied 
the infantry tactics in his quarters 'llicn he organ- 
ized a school for the officers of Ins regiment, requiring 
thorough lecitation in the tactics, and illu.>trating the 
manoeuvres by the blocks he had prepared for his own 
instruction This done, he instituted regimental, com- 
pany, squ.'id, skirmish, and bayonet drill, and kept l.is 
men at these exercises from six to eight hours a day, 
until it was universally admitted that no better drilled 
or disciplined rcgimsnt could be found in Ohio." 
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Ilis decision and force of character, so noticeable in 

his early life, were illustrated by the promptness and 

enet^ with which he met a singular disappointment 

ot\ the day his rq^iment left Qolumbus for the scat of 

war By som^ mistake or misunderstanding, he had not 

reached the depot when the train started. Coming up 

within five minutes, he remarked to the superintendent 

of the road, “ I was never behind time before in my fife, 

and I will not be now ; ” and he chartered nn engine, 

' was xiff in a few minutes, and overtook his regiment 

less than one hour. 

«• 

Colonel Garfield's orders were, to open commumcation 
with Colonel Cranor, and form a junction with his forces, 
although his command did not number half that of the 
enemy The first indispensable thing to be done waS 
to find & trusty messenger, to bear despatches to Colonel 
Cranor, He must be a man who would die rather than 
betray his trust; for Colonel Cranor was a hundred 
miles away, and the messenger must go through a region 
inhabited by 'disloyal people, and infested by guerillas. 
He ap[flied to Colonel Aloorc, of the Touiteentli Ken- 
tucky, 

" Have you a man who will die rathci than ■ fail or 
betray us 

" I think I have,” the colonel replied, after a little 
rclloction, “ John Jordan," 

The man was called, a strong-looking fellow, tall and 
Ijcan, with a squeaking voice, liis speech the uncouth 
dialect of the mountains, where he was born and reared, 
subject to the hardest toil and privation. He knew 
■ much of nature, in whose lap he was dandled, but very 
little of books, except the " Course* of Time," and the 
Bij)le. Some officers woirid have thought him too simple 
for a s;;fj', or expert messenger, b'lt Garfield-read him 
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in a minute, — a rude, unlettered, trusty, Christian 
man. 

“Why did you come into the war at last asked the 
colonel. 

“To do my sheer fur the kentry, gin'ial,” answered 
till’ man “And I didn’t druv no barg'in wi' tli' Lord. 
I guv Him my life sqiinr’ out; and ef lie's a mind ter 
luck it on this tramp, why it’s a’ Ilis’n ; I’ve nolhin’ ter 
s.-iy ag’in it " 

. " You mean that you’ve come into the war not ex- 
pecting to get out of it ? ’’ . 

“ That’s so, giii’ial.” 

“Will you die rather llun let the despatch be 
taken > " 

“ I u ull.’’ 

“ Very avcII ; I will trust you " 

Colonel Gai field wiotehis despatch on tissue-paper, 
lolled it into the form of a bullet, coated it with warm 
lead, ami dclivcicd it to Jordan. At the same time he 
piovided him mill a caibiiic, a biace of revolvers, and 
tlic llectest lioisc in the regiment. Jordan staitcd upon 
Ills pel lions journey at night, after the moon was down, 
lie was to lulc by night, and hide in the woods, 
or rpst in loyal families, if they could be found, by 
'lay. 

llcforc Jordan returned, another incident transpired, 
showing how gieat service Gaiheld’s life on the canal 
as to him, in another direction One day a Idyal scout 
presented himself at his hcad-quailcrs, and grasping 
Colonel Garfield’s hand, exclaimed, in a jolly way,— 

“ Jini ! ’’ 

Garfield looked at him with surprise for a moment, 
but did not recognise him. 

“ W ho li.c* you ? ’’ he inquiicd 
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“ Yer old companion, Jim,” ansn crcd the scout. 

“ Jl/jf old companion • ” ejaculated Gai field. 

“ Yis, yer old companion! Yer see, I was a scout in 
We, St Viijiinia, under Rosccrai'is, and licaiin{:f of the 
Sandy Valley expedition, and that James A Gailkld, 
of Ohio, had command of it, I thought as how tliat must 
be my old companion on the canal boat , and so I made 
tracks for yer ” 

“Harry!” exclaimed Gaifiold, shakiiv' his hand 
ficartil}', as he recognised one of Captain Letcher's crew,' 
w hose i^ainc was Henry S Brown, but known as “Ilan y" 
on the boat The marks of a very dissipated life h.id 
obliterated the traces of his former self, so that it w as 
not stiangc that Garfield did not recognise him Ihuun 
was strongly attached to “Jim” on the canal, and now 
he desired, above all things, to serve him 

“Colonel Gal field,” .at length Blown said, laying aside 
the familiar title by which hew. as known on the c.aii.d 
boat, and addicssiiig him respectfully, as any loy*al 
soldier would addiess his supciioi ollicer, "Colonel 
Garfield, I’m at yer seivicc" 

“Just the man I w'ant for a scout,” answ'cied Gai field, 
heartily Hch.id confidence in Blown for that business, 
and trusted him at once He knew the counUy 
thoroughly , and Garfield sent him ahead of his column 
to make the circuit of the rebel camp, and learn, if 
possible, the strength and position of Maishall’s army. 
lle.w.as directed, also, to sweep thiough the mountain 
border of Virginia, to learn if the loyal forces were 
threatened from that quarter. Brown departed, and 
Garfield moved forward. 

On the following night, as Garfield lay in sound sleep 
about jnidnight, Joidan came nding into camp from liis 
clangorous liip Alighting fiom Ins foaiamg sUo 1, he 
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rushed into his commander’s quarters, and shook him 
untd he awoke 

“ What ' back safe > ’’ exclaimed Garfield, as soon as 
he rccoqniscd Jordan “ Have you seen Colonel 
Cranor ? " 

“Yes, colonel; he can’t be mor’n two days ahind 
o’,me, nohow ” 

“God bless you, Jordan* You have done us great 
service, ’• said Garfield, w.irmly. 

, “I thank ye, colonel,” answered Jordan, his, voice 
trembling , “that’s more pay’n I expected " 

lit had returned safely , but the Providence which so 
wonderfully guarded his way out seemed to leave him 
to find his own w.ay back , for, as he expressed it, " The 
Lord lie cared more for the despatch nor lie cared for 
me , and it was nat’ral He shu’d , ’cause my life only 
counts one, but the despatch — it stood for all Kentucky ” 
The use of Jordan and Brown for scouts initiated 
GnrfieKl into the condition of a successful “secret* 
SCI Vico" When he became chief of General Rosccrans’ 
staff he oigani/cd a “ secret service,” which Rosccrans 
called “ the eyes of the army and it was acknowledged 
to bo the most complete and cfiTicient scout system of 
the u ar 

The Atlantic Monthly, October, 1865, contained a 
detailed account of J 01 dan's wonderful trip, and it closed 
by leaving the hero in some unknown grave-) ard — dead 
But two years afterwards he turned up, aqd wrote to 
General Gai field that he was dead only on paper, and 
that he still had a life to give to his country 
We have seen that Gai field was a born leader among 
the companions bf his youth, and that the magnetism of 
his personal presence inspiicd hearts around him with a 
kindrotl spirit When he became a teacher, we have 
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seen that he excelled other teachers m awakening^ the 
enthusiasm of his pupils, and leading them to pursue 
their studies, or a lifc-piiiposc, with singular devotion 
It was equally so in the aimj' In the first v ictonous 
battle that he fought — that (SC Middle Cieek — many 
incidents transpired to establish this f.ict, 

Colonel Garfield had a hundicd of his I In am students 
in his command As soon as he discovered wheie {lie 
main rebel foicc lay, he ordered the Iliram st^idcnts to 
, cross the lapid sticam, and climb the iidge opposite, 
whence the rebel fire had been the hottest, his object 
being to bring on a battle As if imitating tlieir*biave 
commander, .who never seemed to heed danger, oi to 
think of himself, the students responded w ith a cheer, 
and were soon up to their waists in the coUl, w'lntry* 
river. Once over, they started up the rocky ascent w ith 
a yell, clinging to the trees and iiiidci bi ush to support 
thern'iclvcs. When not more than halfway up the i idge, 
two thousand lebel rifles oi>cned upon thcni, but. on 
they went, and up, until the summit w'as reached, when 
suddenly the lull w.is alive willi rebel soldiers, spiingmg 
fiom ambush, and poiiiing a deadly fne into the little 
Spartan band h'oi an instant the stiuleiils falteioil, but 
the shout of their leader, Cajitiiin Williams, tallied 
them 

“ Every man to a tree ! Give them as good as they 
send, bo>a ' ” 

The Older was obeyed, and behind the huge oaks and 
mhplcs the boys stood and fiicd, picking off the confed- 
erates, one by one As yet, not one of the lliram boys 
lias fallen Uiit the rebels chaise upon them, and drive 
them down the hill, tw'o of their nuinixir falling, one to 
rise no more. A Iliram boy turns to his wounded com- 
radc'to bear him ;}W'ay, when a rebel, within thvty feet, 
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(ires, and the bullet strikes a tree just above his head. 
The Hiram student takes deliberate aim, and sends that 
rebel to his account liut he cannot bear away lus 
comiaclc, for the rebels are upon him. lie joins ,his 
retreating companions just as the voice of the heroic 
Captain Williams is heard again, above the din ot 
battle : 

“ To the trees again, my boys ! We may as well die 
here as in Ohio ' " 

To the trees they go, and succeed in turning, back 
the rebel advance, and diiving tliem up the hill. Pass- 
ing {lie wounded Hiram boy, a confederate said to 
him,— 

, “ Boy, guv me yer musket” 

“ Not the gun, but the contents,” shouted the brave 
fellow , and the confederate fell dead at his fcc't 

Ajiothcr rebel raised his weapon to brain the prostrate 
student, n hen the latter seized the dead rebel’s gun, at his 
fett, and shot the other so quickly that the rebel scarcely 
1 iiew uhat hurt him One hour afterwards the boys 
had borne their bleeding hero to camp, where the sur- 
geon proceeded to amputate lus limb. 

“Oh, what will mother do?" exckiinied the patriot, in 
tli£ midst of his agony Ilis motiicr was poor, depen- 
dent upon her son for support Two weeks later the 
itory of Charles Carlton, of Franklin, Ohio, was told in 
the Ohio .senate, and it aroused the State to lead off in 
flaming statutes to aid the widows and mothers of its 
soldiers 

Colonel Garfield ordered five hundred soldiers forward 
to support the ^Iliram Vciliants. With a shout they 
plunged into the sti cam, holding their carti idge-boxes 
above their heads. , 

. ” Hurrah for Williams, and the Hiram boys 1 ” 
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But four thousand muskets, and twelve pieces of 
artilleiy, concentrate a fearful fire upon them. 

“ This will never do,” cried Garfield ; " who will 
volunteer to carry the other mountain ? ” 

“ Wc will," ‘answered Colonel Moore, of the Twenty- 
second Kentucky. "We know every inch of the 
ground." • 

“Go in, then, and give them Hail Columbia!” 
Garfield shouted. 

And they did ; a similar fight on the other ridge, tlic 
loyal (troops behind trees, picking off the rebels .whose 
heads peered above the rocks. Cooler men never served 
in war. 

“Do you sec that rcb ?” said one comrade to another; 
“ Hit hipi while I’m loading.” 

Another was raising his cartridge to his mouth when 
a rebel bullet cut away the powder, leaving the lead in 
his fingers. Shielding his arm with his body, he sj^ys. 
as he reloads,-r> 

“ Thejc, see if you can hit that ? ” 

Another took out a piece of hard tack, and a ball cut 
it to pieces in his hand. 

He coolly swallowed the remnant, and fired at his foe. 
One was brought down by a rebel bullet in his kifcc ; 
but, with rifle still in hand, he watched for the man who ' 
shot liim. The rebel’s head soon appeared above the 
rock, and the tv'o fired at tiic same moment. The loyal 
soldier wa’s hit fatally in the mouth. When his com- 
rades were bearing him away, he spoke out, — 

“ Never mind, that secesh is done for ” 

■ When the confederate was found,* on the following 
day, the upper part of hu^head was shot away by the 
other’s fa^al charge. 

So the. battle raged, the loyal forces advaicing, and 
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then rcti eating, until the fate of the little union army 
seemed to hang in the balance, when Garfield, standing 
on a rock that was scarred by a thousand bullets, and 
fiom which he could taJee in the w'hole scene, w'lth his 
head uncovered, and his hair streaming in the w ind, his 
face upturned in earnest piayer for Sheldon and his 
forces (expected reinforcements), tinned to his lumdicd 
men, held back as reserves, exclaiming, as he tossed hij 
outer coat into a tree, — 

‘ “ Come on, boys • zee must give them 1 Tail Celuiu- 
bia'". 

And they rushed to the succour of the forlorn hope, 
just as the sun was sinking behind the w'cstern hills, 
•whenlol a look to the noitluvard revealed to Garfiel I 
the star-spangled banner waving among the ticcs' It 
w'as Sheldon and Ins rcinfoi cements, just in season to 
turn the tide of battle The rebel coinniandcr sounded 
“retreat’’’ but had scarcely given the older when six 
loyal bullets piciccd hts body, and he fell dead. 

“ God bless you, boys , you ha\ e saved Kentucky ’ ’’ 
shouted Garfield to his tioops, when they ceased pur- 
suing, the rcti eating confeder.iles 

VVe learned befoie that I’lesuleiit Lincoln made 
Garfield brigadier general for g.ill.int services in this 
b.ittle. The rrcsuleiit was much depiessed at the time 
of this victory, because of repeated disasters to ouf aim-, 
in the “ Depai tment of the East ’’ A distingui'ilied army 
officer was present with him when he rceeived the new s 
of this victory, and Mr Lincoln said to the ofiieei, — 

“Why did Garfield, m tw'o w'ceks, do what would 
have taken one qf your regular ofiiccrs two months to 
accomplish > ’’ 

“Because he w’as not educated at West Point" iqiilad 
the West Pointer, laughingly. ' 
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“No,” .inhwcictl Mr Lincoln, “that was not tlic 
reason It was because, when he was a boy, he had to 
work for a Ininjj" 

.Aftci the battle of Middle Creek, Gaifield's soldiers 
were cxh.iiistotl, and shoit of rations The roads ere 
\\ell-ni:jli impassable, because of the deep mud, an^ 
the Ihi' Sandy Avas swollen to a toricnt, rendeiui" ihe 
delivery of supplies difficult Somctliiiig must be done 
Gai field pioposeJ to go down the river to liurry up 
supplies," but the okLst boatmen refused, saying, “ Iiil- 
possiUlc, it can’t be done ' ” 

1510^1 n, the scout, had returned, and Garfield opened 
the subject to him. 

“What do you think of it, Tliowm? The boatmea 
‘iiy that it death , what do you say > You and 

I know something about boating” 

'J he scout’s 1 cply w as ch.uactci istic “ It’s w Inch and 
totlier, Gincial jiin, staivin’ or di ownin’ I’d lathcr 
*!iow n nor .staivc bo, guv the word, and, dead or afivc, 
i 11 git ijow n the ri\ ei * ” 

“ AU rigdit, I biiiy, we’ll go ' ” And they sprang into 
a small skilf, .’lul committed then li\cs to the paging 
toiieiit It v.'s a feaiful sail, but they reached the 
mouth of the llig Sandy 111 safety , aiiel here Garfield’s 
e\pciicnce oil tlie canal boat sened him well 'Ihcrc* 
he found a small, rickety steamer, named Sandy Val/cy, 
lied up at Cat'etsburg. 

* “ 1 am under the necessity of taking possession of 
join sleamei to cany supplies to my tioops,” Colonel 
Gai field said to the captam, who was a secessionist, and 
\,ho, of eoiiise, would have piefi.ii«d that the tioops 
iliould stauc ratliei than fed them 

““Dlls, ei aft can’t stem such a cuiicnt, no Ijow'j it’ll 
be- the- death on us,” the captam replied. There was 
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bosnc reason for his saying this, for the water in the 
channel was sixty feet deep, so swollen that trees along 
the banks were submerged nearly to their tops. 

“ Nevertheless, I must-have this steamer, and I will 
assume the command , '* and so saying, Gprfield ordereil 
the captain and crew on board, took his station at the 
hc{pi, placed Nrown at the boyv with a long fending pole, 
to keep one eye on the floating logs and uprooted trees, 
and the other on the rebel captain. The steamer was 
leaded with provisions, and started up the river .with 
Captain (not Colonel just now) Garfield in command. 
We learned in the course of our narrative that once he 
desired to command some sort of water-cr&ft, and now 
his early hopes were realized. 

When night came on, it was dark and tempestuous, 
and the captain said — 

“ The boat must be tied up to-night, can’t live in such 
X time , it is madness to keep on.” 

But I am captain of this steamer now," responded 
Garfield ; "keep to your duty, and I will 'keep to mine. 
We don’t tic up boats in such a ciisis as this. ‘Freshen 
the fires, men, and put on tlic steam.” And he kept the 
steamer on its way 

Finally, in turning a bend in the river, the steamer 
r swept round and grounded on a bar of quieksand. The 
usual efforts were made to relieve her, but in vain. 'And 
now that tact and sound common sense for which we 
have seen that Garfield was distinguished front boyhoqdi 
came to his rescue. 

" Get a line to the opposite shore ! ” commanded Gar- 
field, particularly jiddrcssing the sulky captain. • • 

“ A line to that shore I ’’ shouted the rebel captain in 
reply. " It’s death on any nian that 'tempts it." « 

“ It can be done, and it must be donh,” cried Qarficld ; 
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and he leaped into the yawl, calling Brown to follow, 
and steered for the shore. The wild torrent swept them 
down the stream a short distance, but they rallied by 
almost superhuman strength, rtached the slioic, fastened 
the line, constructed a windlass, and, in a short time, the 
steamer was drawn from her bed in the mud, and was 
on her triumphant way ujs the stream. I'rom Saturday 
until nine o’clock Monday morning Garfield stood at 
the wheel, night and day , and when he rcachtd I’aints- 
villc his troops were reduced almost to their last 
crackpr. His experience with rough men at the " Black- 
salter's,” and on the canal, qualified him to deal with 
such a rebef as the captain of the Sandy Valley 

When the steamer drew up to the Union cami), Gar^ 
field’s men were almost frantic with joy. They cheered 
and yelled, and seized llieir brave commander, and 
would have borne lam upon their chouldcis to head- 
quarters had ho not resolutely piotcsled against it 
, Broun, the scout, c.'imc to a melancholy tnd 
General Gai field wiotc about lum. May 31, itJO.)., as 
follows : 

“When we first met he iccogniscd me as an old 
accpiaintaiicc on the Ohio Canal lie at once look a 
soit of enlhusiaslic piide in me, and uilh a lough, gen- 
erous nature, was ready to make any pcisonal sacrifices* 
to aid me to success. He was not ti listed by ino^t of 
our people , indeed, many of llicm attempted to con- 
wngc me ’that he was not only a rascal, but a lobel I 
Uiinklie had an eye for a good horse, and did not aluays 
closely distinguish between vicnm and tiinni , but my 
’rcmcmbiancc of him on the canal, together with a feel- 
ing that he loved me, made me trust him implicitly. I 
think he was never perfectly happy till he helped mo 
to navigate the little steamer up the Big Sandy m the 
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liigh water. Indeed, I could not have done that with- 
out his aid. lie was about forty yea is old, a short, 
stocky, sailor-locking fellow, soineivliat bloated with 
hard dunking , in short, was a rare combination of 
good and bad qualities, with strong traits, ‘a ruined man, 
and yet, underneath the ruins, a great deal of generous, 
sclf-saci ificing iioblc-hcaitcdricss, winch made one de- 
plore hib fall, and yet like him He went north, on 
some personal business, just before I left the Sandy 
Valley, and I received a dii ty note from him', wi Itteii 
from IJuffalo, m which he s»ud he should meet me some- 
whcic in ‘the tide of battle,’ and fight by my side again ; 
but I have not lieai d from him since " 
t Another says 

“This was in 1S64. Ten ycais aftcrwaid, as ficiieial 
Garfield was about to deliver an address at Coincll, .1 
heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder, and, turning 
about, he saw Ins e.x-scout and old boat-companion 
He w'as even a moic peifcct rum than, before — with 
bleared eyes, bloated face, and garments that were half 
tatlcis He had come, he said, while the tears rolled 
dow n Jus checks, to that quiet place to die, and now' he 
could die 111 peace, because he had seen Ins ‘ gmcral ’ 

“Garfield gave him money, and got him quarters 
•among some kind people, .ind left him, telling him to 
try to be a man , but, in any event, to let him know if 
he ever needed further help A year or more passcil, 
and no word came fioin Ihowii, but then llic super- 
intendent of the public hu-pilal at Jliillalo wiole the 
gciicial that a man wms tlicic veiy sick, who, in hi> 
ddii linn, talked of. Inin, of the Ohio Canal, and of the' 
Sandy Valley CN'pcdition Ggi field knew at once that 
it W'as Brpw 11, and mnncdiatcly forw aided finidii to Mie 
hospital, asking that he should have every possible care 
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and comfoit The letter which acknowledged the remit- 
tance .iiinounced th.it the poor fellow had died — died, 
imitteiiiicj, ill his delirium, the name ‘ Jini Garfield.’ 

‘ “ Garfield gave him a deecnt burial, and tins was the 
l.ist of the p&or fellow ” 

General Garfield’s tact, sagacity, fidelity, spirit of 
self-saciificc, and undaunled courage, so coiispieiioifs in 
his e.iily life, are illustrated by his fainou'j ride from 
Gencial Rosecians to Gcner.d Thoni.is, when the army 
of the Cumbciland was almost routed in the famous 
battle of Chickamauga It was necessary for General 
1 homas to know the disaster that had befallen Rose- 
crans’ forces, in order to meet the rebel General Long-, 
stieet victoriously Garfield proposed to undeit.ike tile 
fearful. ride Edmund Kirk, war correspondent of the 
.Vt.v Yoik Tribune, dcsciibed it as follows • 

“Rosecians hesit<ates, then says, ‘As you will, gen- 
ci.il,' and then, rc.icliing Garfield his hand, he ^dds, 
•while liis face shows his emotion, ‘We may not meet 
.(gain good-bye ; God bless j on l ’ Though one of 
the bravest men and ablest soldiers that e\er lived, 
Rosecians has a heart as tender and gentle as a woman’s 
1 le thinks Garfield is going to well-mgh certain death, 
and he loves him as David loved Jonathan Again he 
wmigs his hand, and then they part — Rosecians to the 
rear to rally Ins biokcn tioops, Garfield to a peiilous 
ride in p;usuit of Thomas. 

’ Captain G.iw and two of Ins ordcilies go with Gar- 
field to guide tlie way They make a wiJedeloui to 
av'oid the Confederatei, and, by the route they take, it 
1 -. eight miles of tangled finest aial open loail befoie 
they get to Thomas, and at any turn they may come 
up&n the cnemv. • 

“ At 'Rossville they take the Lafayette Road, guiding 
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llicir way by the sound of the firing, and moving cau- 
tiously, for they aie now nearing the battlc-fidd 'llu. 
road here is scarcely more than a lane, flanked on one 
side by a thick wood, and on the other by an open 
cotton-field. No troops are in sight, and on they gallop 
at a rapid pace ; and they have left Rossvillc a thousand 
yards behind, when suddenly, from along the left of the 
road, a volley of a thousand Minic-balls falls among 
them, thiclc as hail, wounding one horse, killing another, 
and stretching the two orderlies on the ground lifeless 
Tltcy h^ve ridden into an ambuscade of a laigc body of 
Longstrcct’s skirmishers and sharpshooters, }.vho, Qnter- 
,ing the fatal gap in the right centre, have pressed thus 
far upon the flank of Thomas. 

"Garfield is mounted on a magnificent horse, tfiat 
knows his rider’s bridle-hand as well as he knows the 
route to his fodder. Putting spurs to his side, he leaps 
the fence into the cotton-field. The opposite fence is 
linc(f with grey blouses, and a single glappc tells him • 
•that they arc loading for another volley. He hag been 
in tight places before, but this is the tightest. Putting 
his bps ^rnily together, he says to himself, ' Now is your 
time; be a man, Jim Garfield I’ He speaks to his 
horse* and lays his left hand gently on the rein of the 
Snimal. The trained beast yields kindly to his touch , 
and, putting the rowels into his side, Gai field takes a 
zigzag course across the cotton-field. It is Ins only 
diancc ; he must tack from side to side, for he is a dead* 
man if they get a steady aim upon him. 

“He is riding up an inclined plane of about four 
hundred yards, and, if he can pass the crest he is in 
safety. Put the grey fellows .can load and fire twice 
before he, reaches the summit, and his death is p. thflig 
certain, unless Providence has more worlc for him to do 
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on this footstool Up the hill he goes, tacking, when 
another volley bellows from out the timber.' IIjs horse 
is struck, — a flesh wound,— but the noble animal only 
leaps forward the faster. Scattering bullets whiz by 
his head, but he is within a few feet of the summit 
Another volley echoes along the hill when lie is half 
over the crest, but in a moment more he is in safety. 
As he tears down the slope, a small body of mounted 
blue-coats gallop forward to meet him. Attlieir head 
is General Dan McCook, his face anxious and pallid 
‘My, God, Garfield 1* he cries, ‘I thought you were 
killed^ certain. How you have escaped is a miracle,’ 
“Garfield’s hoise has been struck twice, but he is 
good yet for a score of miles ; and at a breakneck pace 
they go forward, through ploughed fields and tangled 
forests, and over broken and rocky hills, for four weary 
miles, till they climb a wooded crest, and are within 
sight of Thomas. In a slight depression of the ground, 
,\\itli a group of oflicers about him, he stands in the 'Open 
field, while over him sweeps the storm of shotted fire 
that falls in tliick rain on the high foot-hill which 
Garfield is crossing. Shot and shell and canister plough 
up the ground all about Garfield ; but in the midst of it 
he halts, and with uplifted right arm, and eyes full of 
tears, he shouts, as he catches sight of Thomas, ' Thcr'* 
he is ' God bless the old lieio ! he has saved the army 1 ’ 

“ For a moment only he halts, then he plunges down 
the lull through the fiery storm, and in five minutes is 
by the side of Thomas. He has come out unscathed 
from the hurricane of death, for God’s good angels have 
warded off the bullets ; but his noble horse staggers a 
ttep or two, and then falls dead at the feet of Thomas ’’ 
Garfield’s terrible ride saved the army of the Cuin- 
bcrlaiui from remediless disaster. 
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Another incident illustrative of his life-lonjf inde- 
pendence in standing for the right, befriending the 
down-trodden, and assailing slavery, Avas his refusal to 
return a fugitive slave. Cue of his staff told the story 
thus : 

“One day I noticed a fugitive slave come rushing 
into camp with a bloody head, and apparently fright- 
ened almost to death. He had only passed my tent a 
moment, when a regular bully of a fellow came riding 
upl'and, with a volley of oaths, began to ask after his 
‘nigger’ General Garfield was not present, and he 
passed on to the division commander. This di'Msion 
commander was a sympathiser with the theory that 
fugitives should be returned to their m.isters, and that 
the Union soldiers should be made the instruments for 
returning them. He accordingly wrote a mandatory 
Older to Gencial Garfield, in whose command the sl.ive 
w.is supposed to be hiding, telling him to hunt out and 
deliver over the piopeity of the outiaged citi/en I 
stated the case as fully as I could to Geiieud Gai field 
before handing him the older, but did not coloiii my 
st.iteme^it in any way He took the order, and dclibOi- 
ately A\iotc on it the following indorsement . 

“‘I respectfully but positively decline to allow my 
Command to search for or deliver up any fugitive slavei 
I conceive that they arc here foi quite another pin pose 
The command is open, and no obstacles w ill be placed 
in the Avay of scaich ’ 

“I read the iiuloiscmcnt and was fi'ghtencd I 
expected that, if rctuined, the result would be th.it the 
general would be court-maiti.'ilcd I told him my fe.u . 
lie simply replied . ‘Thenuticr may as well be tested 
first as last. Right is right, and I do not pioiiosCto 
mince matters at all. My soldiers are here fur other 
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purposes than hunting and returning fugitive slaves. 
My people, on the Western Reserve of Ohio, did not 
send my boys and myself down here to do that kind of 
business, and they will backjnc up in my action’ lie 
would nut .liter the indorsement, and the order was 
leturned Nothing ever came of the matter further.” 

In the beginning of qur story, we learned that^ one 
of Garfield's first teachers told him (patting him on 
the head), “ You may make a general, if you iearn well.” 
He did not understand the meaning of it at the time, 
but he knows all about it now. Nor is it diflicult to 
underijland how his early opportunities to study human 
iialuie, his ’ability to icad cliaiacter, his tact and experi- 
ence in disciplining and drilling a large school, fitted 
linn for a successful general. 

llis'lile 111 Congress abounds in thrilling incidents 
of moral courage, loyalty, and defence of right, “ Peace 
h.ilh her victories no less renowned than war ” 

^ One of the first important measures that came up 
.sflcr he entered Congress, was a Bounty Bill — offering 
men a’ sum of money, in addition to the regular army 
pay, to become soldiers, instead of drafting and forcing 
tliem to scive The Bounty Bill was very poiiular 
iMtli his own party, and diafting was \ciy unpopular. 
Gcncial G.11 field did not consider the populaiity oc 
unixipuhirity of the measure at all, but he opposed it 
with all his might, on the ground that bounties re- 
el uited £hc army with unreliable soldiers, necessitated 
an expense tli.it the Government could not long endure ; 
and besides, he cl.iimcd that the Government had a 
right to the services of every able-bodied male citizen, 
fioiii eighteen to forty-live years of ago, and they 
shijuld be drafted to the’ extent of the coiintiy’s need 
When |Uic vote’ was taken, Garfield voted against his 
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own patty, with only a single member of it to stand with 
him. A few days thereafter. Secretary Chase said to him: 

" General Garfield I I was proud of your vote the 
other day. Your position is impregnable ; but let me 
tell you it is rather risky business for a member of 
Congress to vote against his own party.” 

" Risky business,” exclaimed Garfield, “ for a man to 
stand upon his conscience I His constituents may leave 
him at home, but what is that compared with trampling 
upon his convictions ? ” 

A few days afterwards. President Lincoln went before 
the military committee, of which Garfield was a member, 
, and told them what he did not dare to breathe to tlic 
country : 

“In one hundred days, three hundred and eighty 
thousand soldiers will be withdrawn from our army, 
by expiration of the time of their enlistment. Unless 
Congress shall authorize me to fill up the vacancy by 
draft, I shall be compelled to recall S^icrman from 
Atlanta, and Grant from the Peninsula.” 

Some of the committee endeavoured to dissuade him 
from such a measure, saying that it would endanger 
his re-election to adopt a measure so unpopular. Mr. 
Lincoln rtretched his tall form up to its full height, and 
exclaimed, — 

“Gentlemen, it is not necessary that I slioulo be 
re-elected, but it is necessary that I should put down 
this rebellion. If you will give me this law, I will put 
it down before my successor takes his office.” 

A draft-law for five hundred thousand men was 
reported to the House, when Garfield made one of his 
most eloquent and patriotic speeches in its favour, 
carrying |t by storm. Congress and the whole coui.try 
soon came to feel that Garfield was riglit. 
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A few months later, Alexander Long, Democratic 
member of the House from Ohio, in sympathy with tlia 
authors of the rebellion, rose in his scat, and proposed 
to recognise the southern confederacy. This treason- 
able act caused Garfield's patriotic blood to boil in 
his veins, and he sprang to his feet and delivered one 
of the most powerful philippics ever heard in, the 
American Congress. Calling attention to the traitor 
of the American revolution, — Benedict Arnold, — he 
said,—: • 

“Jlut now, when tens of thousands of brave souls 
hav^ gone up to God under the shadow of the flag; 
Avhen thousands more, maimed and shattered in the 
contest, are sadly awaiting the deliverance of dcatl}; 
now, when three years of terrific warfare have raged 
over us, when our armies have pushed the rebellion 
back over mountains and rivers, and crowded it into 
narrow limits, until a wall of fire girds it ; now, when 
, the uplifted^hand of a majestic people is about to* hurl 
^tlle bolts of its conquering power upon the rebellion;, 
now, in the quiet of this hall, hatched in the lowest 
depths of a, similar dark treason, there rises a Benedict 
Arnold, and proposes to surrender all up, body and 
spirit, the nation and tlie flag, its genius and i^s honour, 
now and for ever, to the accursed traitors to our countryi 
And that proposition comes — God forgive and pity my 
beloved State — it comes from a citizen of the time- 
•honoured and loyal commonwealth of Ohio I 

“ I implore you, brethren in this House, to believe that 
not many births ever gave pangs to my mother State 
•such as she suffered when that traitpr was born 1 I beg 
you not to believe that on tire soil of that State another 
sikIi a growth has ever (Reformed the face of nature, and 
darkcii’ed the h^ht of God’s day,” 
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This single paragiaph shows the spiiit of this noble 
efl'ort 

President Lincoln vetoed a hill, in iSC(, piovicling 
for the organi/.ilion of civil go\cinmcnt'i in Aik.insas 
and Louisiana, and appointed niihtaiy goveinois M.inJ^ 
Republicans Cl iticised hinisevcicly, amoiu; them, Gai- 
fickl Ills constituents disappiovcd of his course, and 
rcsfJlvcd not to renominate him Ihe cniucnlion of his 
congrcssioiial district, the nineteenth of Ohio, met, and 
General Garfield A\as called upon for an c\pl.mation 
When he went upon the platform, the delegates ex- 
pected •to hear an apology from him , but instead, he 
boldly defended his coin sc, and that of Wade* and Davis, 
•who criticised the president shaiply in tlie Nt.io Ymk 
Tribune i and he gave the reasons for his action, 
adding, — 

“I liavc nothing whatever to retract, and I cannot 
change my honest convictions for the sake of a seat m 
Coiigicss. I have great respect for the opinions of my 
constituents, but gi cater rcgaid for my own conscience 
If I can scr\c you as an independent leprescitatne, 
acting upon my own judgment and convictions, I would 
be glad to do so; but if not, I do not want jour 
noinuiation ; I would piefer to be an independent 
^pi ivate citizen ” 

It was the coolest, plainest, most fe.'iless speech, 
probably, that was c\cr made before a nominating 
convention m Ohm. Gaifieid witluliew fioin the hall 
as soon as he do cd his speech No sooner had lie 
withdrawn than a delegate arose and said, — 

“ Mr Picsideiit, the man who has the cour.ige to face 
a convention like th.it deserves a nonun. itiun I move 
that General Gai field be nominated by acelamation" 

The motion was canted so qnieklj’, and by, siieii a 
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round of applause, that Gcncial Garfield heard it befoic 
he reached the hotel. 

General Garfield prosecuted a Euiopc.in tour in the 
summer of 1868, for his health. On his ictuin, he 
found his own congressional ‘district running wild itli 
the heresy of paying the national debt in greenbacks 
The convention to nominate a congicssional candidate 
was pending ; and his constituents knew that he believed 
in paying the debt with honest money — golA Eriends 
told him that his rcnomination would be opposed a>n 
that ground. They proposed to give him a public re- 
ception, but charged him not to express his views on 
that subject, in his speech ; when called out, however, he 
struck at once upon that exciting theme, referring to ' 
the information he had received concerning their desire 
to pay .the national debt in greenbacks, and said, — 
“Much as I value your opinions, I here denounce thi* 
theory that has worked its way into this State as dis- 
honest, unwise, and unpatuotic , and if I were offered a 
<iomiiiation and election for my natural life, from this dis- 
IVict, oij this platform, I should spurn it If you should 
ever raise the question of renominating me, let it be un- 
derstood you can have my services only on the ground 
of the honest payment of this debt, and these bonds, 111 
coin, according to the letter and spirit of the contract ” 

In the campaign of 1S64, he went into Maryland to 
.speak, on the invitation of rostmaster-gencral Cieswell 
He spoke, at Chestertown Rebel sympathisers in the 
crowd threw rotten eggs at him. At once he interjected 
this fearless castigation into his speech : 

" I have just come from fighting brave rebels at 
Chickamauga ; I shall not flinch befote cowardly lebcls 
like you ” ' 

Oh the iniirtqcnth day of April, i86Si rresident 
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I.incoln was assassinated The following morning New 
York City presented a scene of the most perilous excite- 
incnt. Placards were pasted up in New York, Brooklyn, 
and Jersey Cit)', calling upon loyal citizens to meet 
around Wall Sticct Exchange, at eleven o'clock. Thou- 
sands came, armed with revolvers and knives, ready 
to avenge the death of the mai tyred President. Fifty 
Iholisand men gathered there, their blood boiling with 
the fires of patriotism 

There were few in the multitude who would not strike 
down the rebel sympathiser who should dare speak a 
w ord against Lincoln. One such remarked to another, 
“ Lincoln ought to have been shot long ag9.” IJc was 
not suffered to repeat it A portable gallows w'as 
earned through the crowd, lifted above their heads, the 
bcarcis mutteiing, “Vengeance ' ” as they went. The 
prospect was that the office of the World, a disloyal 
journal, and some prominent sympathisers with the 
rebellious South, would be sw'allowcd in the raging sea 
of passion The wave of popular imjignation wms 
swollen by the harangues of public speakers In the 
midst of the terrible excitement, a telegram from 
Washmgton w'as read, — “SttVARD IS D\ino’’ For an 
instant, vengeance and death upon every paper and 
evciy man opposed to Lincoln seemed to move the 
mighty crowd. Possibly the scene of the P'rench revo- 
lution would have been reproduced in the strccis of 
New Yoik, had not a man of commanding figure, 
boaiing a small fl.ig in his hand, stepped forward aiul 
beckoned to the excited throng 

"Another telegiam from Washington!" cried hun- 
dieds of voices. .It was the silence of death that foN 
lowed It seemed as if eveyy listener held his breath 
to hear. , 
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Lifling his right arm toward heaven, in a clear, dis- 
tinct, steady, ponderous voice, that the multitude could 
hoar, the speaker said : 

" Follow-citi/cns : Clouds and daikness arc round 
•about Him! Ills pavilion ^s dark waters and tliick 
clouds of tlie skies • Justice and judgment are the 
habitation of His throne! Mercy and truth shall go 
before Ills face ! FcIloW-citi/cns ‘ God reigns, anJ the 
Government at Washington still lives ' " 

The speaker was GENERAL GARFIELD. The effect 
of Ins' rcmarkaMc effort was miraculous. Another said 
of it : 

“ As the boiling wave subsides and settles to the sea 
hen some strong wind beats it down, so the tumult of 
the people sank and became still. As the rod draws 
liic electricity from the air, and conducts it safely to the 
giound, so this man had drawn the fury from that frantic 
crowd, and guided it to more tranquil thoughts than 
vengeance It w'as as if some divinity had spoken 
I through him. It was a triumph of eloquence, a flash 
of inspiration such as seldom comes to any man, anc> 
to not moie than one man in a century, ^\'ebstcr, nor 
Choate, nos Evcictt, nor Seward, ever rcachcd.it. De- 
mosthenes never equalled it. The man for the crisis 
had come, and his words were more potcnt»thafi Na- 
poleon's guns at Paris ” • 

Tins incident illustiatcs several of the qualities of 
Garfield’ip character that w c ha\ c seen in his early life, — 
•his sagacity, tact, quick-wnttcd turn for an emergency , 
Ills in.ignetic power, and familiarity w ith, and confidence 
in, the Bible. All along through liis public cai eer the 
‘attaiiimcnls, habits, and application>of his youth contri- 
buted to his marvellous access 
*As Ills character and abilities added dignity to the 
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oflice of janitor .anti teacher in his eaily manhood, so 
they have dignified all the ofiiccs that he has filled 
tliroughout hi*, pubhi. career. 

In scholaiship and faindi.iritynithgcncr.al litciatnrc, 
Gai field has stood nitliout a peer in Congic-.s. Mr 
Touii'iLiid said of him “Since Jolin Oiiincy Ad.inis, 
no I’lcsidciit has had Gaifidd's scholaiship, which is 
ctpi.rily up to this age of wider facts” A Wasliington 
writer say**’ “Few public men in this city keep up 
literal y studios General Garfield is one of the few," 
Another says . “Gai field is a man of infinite resources 
He IS oho of the half-dozen men in Congress who read 
books” I’lcsident Hinsdale says: “ lie has great power 
*of logical analysis, and stands with the fust in power 
ol iheturiccd exposition lie has the instincts and 
h.abits of a scholar. As a student, he loves to roam in 
eveiy field of knowledge He delights in ci cations of 
the imagination, pocti^', fiction, and art ; loves the 
•ibstmct things of philosophy, takes a keen iiitciest in 
scientific resea 1 oh , gathers into liis capUcioiis store-,’ 
house the facts of histoiy and politics, and throws ovci 
the whold the life and power of his ow'n originality. 

. . 'No public man of the l.ast ten ye.bs h.is nunc 

won ^upon our schohus, scientists, men of Ictteis, and 
the cultivated classes generally. . , . Ills moral 
ehar.ieter is the fit crown of Ins physical .uuh intelleepi.il 
nature His mind is pure, his heait kind, his iiatuie 
and habits simple, Ills genciosity unbounded.* An old 
fiieiid told me the other d.iy, ‘I li.ave ncvei found aliy- 
tlnng to compare w ith Gai field’s lieai t ’ ” 

Smalley, one of Ins biographers, says : 

“Thcic IS probably no Using political orator whns.’ 
eftbrts before laigc audiences aie so effective. He 
appeals dlieelly to the loasoii of men,, and only after 
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canying his Ivarcis along on a stiong tide of argument 
to incbisliblc conclusions, docs he address himself to 
their feelings. . . . lie has a powciful voice, gre it 
jjcrsonal magnetism, and a ^tylc of address that wins 
confidence ;it the outset, and he is master of the art 
of binding together facts and logic into a solid sheaf of 
aigumciit. Attunes ha seems to lift his audieiise up 
and shake it with strong emotion, so powerful is his 
eloquence ” 

We* close our narrative with a collection of his'oii- 
gin.^l sentiments and maxims, from his numcioys public 
•idd^csscs, — ^just the thoughts for every youth of tlv 
land to ponder : 

“There is no more common thought among yoiivg 
people than that foolish one, that by-and-by somctliin^ 
will turnup by which they will suddenly achicie fame 
01 foitunc No, young gentlemen, tliin 's don’t turn up 
in this woild unless somebody tuiiis lliem up" 

“I feel a jirofoundcr leveiercc foi a boy than a’nian 
I neici meet a lagged boy on the sticct without f.Lliiig. 
that r owe him a salute, for I know' not what po-^sibili- 
ties may be buttoned up undci his shabby coat 

“llicio IS scaiccly a moic pitiab'e sight than 
to SCO hcic and there learned men, so called, i\lio"ha\e 
giadualcd in our own and the unueisitie's of luiiope 
wirii high Iionoiiis, and yet who could not harness a 
lioisc, or make out a bill of sale, if the woiId depended 
.upon it"^ 

“ laick is an jgnis fataus. You may follow' it to min, 
but not to success " 

“A pound of pluck Is woith a toij of hick” 

“l?o fit for moio than the one thing jou aie now 
il.-ing’; 

“Nothing is diorc uncertain than the result of any one 
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throw , few things more certain than the result of many 
throws” 

“If the power to do hard work is not talent, it is the 
best possible substitute for it” 

“ Every character is the joint product of* nature and 
nurture." 

*' Not a man of iron, but of live oak.” 

“ It is nq honour or profit merely to appear in the 
arci^a. 'The wreath is for those who contend ” 

“ For the noblest man that lives thcic still remains a 
conflict.”* • 

“ The privilege of being a young man <s a great 
privilege, and ‘the priiilcge of growing up to be an 
intlcpendcnt man, m middle life, is a grc.itci.” 

“I would rather be beaten in right than succeed in 
wrong ” 

“I’lcsent evils always seem greater than those that 
nevcucome." 

“Whatever you win in life you must conquer bj join 
own efforts, and then it is j'ours — a p.iit of j ourself." 

“ Focts fnay be born, but success is made ” 

“Groitth IS better than permanence, and* pci inancnt 
growth is belter than all" 

^ “The lirinciplcs of ethics have not changed by the 
lapse of years " 

“ If there be one thing upon this earth that mankind 
love and admire better than another, it is a bi».vc ni.in, 
— it is a man who dares look the de\il in the face, rwid' 
tell him he is a devil ” 

"The possession of great powers no doubt carries 
with it a contempt ftr mere external show." 

“ That man will be a benefactor of his lace who shall 
teach us how to manage rightly the first years of a 
child's education." 
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“The student should study himself, liis relation to 
society, to nature, and to art, and above all, in till, and 
through all these, he should study the relations of him- 
self, society, nature, and art t9 God, the Author of them 
all.” 

“ Great ideas travel slowly, and for a time noiselessly, 
as the gods whose feet were shod with wool ’’ 

“ What the arts arc to the world of matter, literature 
is to the world of mind ” 

“Truth is so related and correlated that no depart- 
ment 'of her realm is wholly isolated " 

“ i would rather be defeated than make capital out of 
my religion ” ^ 

" Ideas are the great warriors of the world, and a w .ir 
that Ivis no ideas behind it is simply brutality ” 

“ After all, territory is but the body of a nation The 
people who inhabit its hills and its valleys are its soul, 
its spirit, its life," 

“ Come down the glorious steps of our banner f.vciy 
great jrccord we have made has been vindicated i\itli. 
our blood and with our truth It sweeps tly; ground, 
afid It touches the stars ’ 

" It IS a fearful thing for one man to stand up in the 
face of his brother man and refuse to keep hw pledge . 
but it is a forty-five million times worse thing for 
nafion to do it. It breaks the mainspring of faith ” 
“The .flowers that bloom over the gaiden uall of 
Tpanty politics aie the sweetest and most fragiant that 
bloom in the gardens of this world " 

“ It was not one man who killed Abraham Lincoln ; 
it was the embodied spirit of treason and sla\cry, in- 
spired with fearful and dpspairing hate, that struck him 
ddwn in the moment of tlic nation’s supreme^ joy.” 

" When two fiundred and fifty thousand brave spirits 
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passed from the field of honour through that thin veil 
to the picscncc of God, and when at last its parting 
folds admitted the martyr-president to the company of 
the dead heroes of the repvbhc, the nation stood so near 
the veil that the whispers of God were heard by the 
diildrcn of men." 
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The short career of only four months as President, was 
lonjj enouqh to prove the admirable capabilities of the 
man for the dislin"uishcd position to which fie hjjd been 
so honourably and unexpectedly raised More than 
half his too brief life was passed before he bcijan to 
stiufy and comprehend the importance of becomiirj 
acqu.untccf with the soci.d and political condition of tin; 
nation , but once coin meed of the piimary value of suah 
knoulcdjjc, he was untiiinjj in it, scaich N(-t antici- 
pating such responsibilities, he might have been some- 
what excused h.id he given an indication of I’lcspciicncc 
On the contiaiy, in accepting the nomination of the 
Republican Convention in July of last >car, he slcctchcd 
comprehensive outline of his own political ciccd, which' 
was a£ once clear, pointed, and satisfactoiy .He gave 
pioraincncc to home legislation ; to irapioving the faci- 
lities ami safety of the transit of commerce , to emigra- 
tion, seeking to mitigate existing evils rclatmcj theteto ; 
anil especially the wise and jndicioub ihstnbution of* 
patsonage received marked consideration 

In his inauguial address, delivered in March last, he 
sought the abandonment of all cnmiiics, dwelt with 
einpnasis on the cmanciiialion of the negroes, and ticated 
the illilci.icy of votcis as a dangei to the constitution, 
■which involved enfoiccd cducatio.i .On all these piomi- 
nent points, the evident aim of his suggestions was to 
elevate tlie people commercially, moi Jly, and socially 
The proposed ihtci -oceanic canal acioss the Isthmus 

. »« 
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required careful consideration, and the great social evil 
of Mormonism, he intended to reduce to a minimum. 

In forming his C.ibinct, liis first consideiation was to 
have the best man in every position of tnist, and his. 
selection was determined more by motives of peace than 
by seeking to favour any party. In this, perhaps, lay 
one of the sources of that danger which was so soon to 
manifest itself in an insane, and, alas 1 ultimately f.it.d 
attempt; on his life A section of the official men con- 
tenefed that the President should give all offices to the 
00011000^,0! the Senators of each State The preijous 
I’residcnt had done much to resist that plan, and Presi- 
dent Gai field, following his lead, incurred the opposition 
ot the party led by Mr Conkling, who, as a protest 
agaiii't the President's upiiglit conduct, resigned his 
seat in the Senate, and sought ro-olcclion It w\is at 
that junctuic that the enthusiast, Guitcau, made hw 
miird^crous attack on tJic Piesidcnt 
hirs Garfield, who had been seriously ^unwell, was 
^ta}ing with her dauglitci at Long Pranch, New Jer'^cj', 
to which pl.ico Piesiilent Garfield had pl.inncil a’ visit, 
hoping tir a foitniglit's lost and iccication ^On Satui- 
day, July 2 nd, the I’lcsident left the White House, 
WaslTington, and was du\en by Sccictary lilame in his 
tariiage to the Il.dtiinore and Potomac station .it W.isli- 
ington, where he ai rived .it 920 am Just as the 
President, leaning on Mr. ULiiiic’s .inn, was entering 
the ladies’ passenger loom, a fiendish asi..issin, Cli.iiles 
J. Guiteau, a dis.appointed place-seeker, who li.ad for 
d.iys been following the Piesidcnt with a lo.idcd re- 
volver, suddenly discharged two barrels at him in the. 
picscncc of a number of persons, and the Piesidcnt 
reeled and fell, and lay bleeding on the floor, one 
ball having passed through the right 'arm, the otlicr 
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entering from behind was lodged within the body, 
from which it could not be extracted during lifc-time 
At firiit it was thought ho could not survive the shock 
many hours ; but by the e!ttraordinary care of his 
physicians, and the ceaseless watchings, prayers, and 
nui sings of his devoted wife, who was summoned home 
to the beloved sufferer immediately, the life of the Pro. 
sident was prolonged from July 2nd to September 19th, 
enduring his protracted and often intense suficiings with 
a fortitude and resignation almost unexampled 

During those long and weary weeks the u hol<; Amer- 
ican rmd English nations were daily offering prayer for 
the recovery of the President, and the support of his 
dcioted wife With constant changes of coiiditiop, 
aw<il>eijing fresh hopes, and followed by dcpic^sinq 
sonows c\cry few days, an amount of sympathy has 
been manifested all thiough America, especially in the 
south ; and in England, from the Queen and every cKis^ 
(ind condition of the people, which has nc\er before teen 
cquallc^l 

As a last effort to try and save a life so valuable and 
impoitant, tfec Picsident was removed fiom Wasliington 
to I^ong llranch, in New Jciscy, with the hope that 
purer iiir and the sea-breeze would rally tha sufferer 
'Ihc change was productiscof ficsli hopes , and renev es. 
piaj'crs w'cic offered daily Suddenly, at length, the 
fatal moment ai lived, and when multitudes were chcci 
fully dwelling on renewed expectations of recovei y, tlu 
heart ceased to pulsate, and President Gai field entered 
into rest 

A life so vaiicd, useful, and so crgwded with incidenf 
and interest, w ill be siue.to live in the incmoiy of the 
wirib ai\d good foi many years to come To ypung peo- 
ple, and especially boys, tlic caiccr of Picsident Garfield 
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furnishes very many practical lessons which men will not 
let die Even the biicf four months of his presidential 
rule will give him a piomincnt place amongst the twenty 
men who have picccdcd lum in that high ofiice With- 
out designing it, he impressed his ou n pure mind and 
character veiy laigdy on all who came under hisi influ- 
ence and example He stood, over six feet high, w ith 
bioad shoulders, and a fine vigoious constitution. In 
his youth slnd thioughout life enthusiasm of tlie puicst 
t> pc distinguished his pill suits Ills love of advcntiiies, 
both by sea and land, w as never fully satisfied or sub- 
dued, and cut down as hewas in the piinic of life, Ijtfoie 
he had quite completed fifty >e.irs, it is no suipii e 
‘that the giief at his untimely end is so deep and c.vtt n- 
si\c 

Aftei his death and embalming, his body was re- 
moved to Washington, where foi two daj s it lay in state 
It was then icmmcd to Clew eland, his natnc pl.ice, and 
lem.lined there in state on Sunday, and was inteiicd on^ 
^Monday, Scptembei 2O, in Liikc \'iew' Ceinetei)', Cle\c-’ 
land 

• t 

The pastor of the cluiieh to which he belonged says 
the rresulcnt was will prepared for dealti lie was 
alwnj’s an cat nest, faithful, praycifiil man ; and in afilie- 
,tion or piospciity he was a simple, iinaflected Chiistian 
On taking up his icsidence at the W'hitc House he siid 
to his p<istor, " In my ehuich lel itioiis I am niain and 
simple J times A Gai field” 

lie h.id insuied his life only a few weeks previous to 
the f.ital event 

The Amciican people ha\e raised a fund exceeding 

70,000 for Mis Garfield. 


CuitCi & Tanner. The I'ciatinj Wurki, From**, ‘\nd T/imfon 
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